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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SUPPOSED ANGLO-SAXON 
REMAINS FROM KERTCH. 


Mr. Ursan,—It is now a considerable 
time since paragraphs appeared in the 
journals announcing that among the anti- 
quities excavated by Dr. McPherson at 
Kertch, and su! sequently deposited in the 
British Museum, are some Anglo-Saxon 
fibula. This statement has been repeated 
in various ways and in several publications 
without qualification or reservation, up to 
the present time, when Dr. McPherson 
himself, in a very interesting account of 
his discoveries which he has published *, 
designates the fibule Anglo-Saxon, and 
considers that the tombs from which they 
were obtained, together with glass vessels 
and other objects, were the burial-places 
afsoldiers of the Varangian guard, which, 
about the tenth century, became the body- 
guard of the Byzantine emperors. This 
appears to be not only Dr. McPherson’s 
own opinion, but that also of other gentle- 
men of known eminence in matters of an- 
tiquity; and the only doubt on the sub- 
ject seems to be whether the fibule can 
be so late as the tenth or eleventh century, 
which they must be if attributed to the 
Varangi. There appears to be no diversity 
of opinion as to their being really and truly 
Anglo-Saxon, early or late ; at least, 1 have 
heard no doubts expressed. I therefore 
venture to offer, through your columns, 
a few remarks on these fibule. 

I do not think we are at all warranted 
in referring these objects either to the 
Varangi or to the Anglo-Saxons of earlier 
times. Had the tombs from which Dr. 
McPherson excavated them been of a 
Teutonic origin, it would have been less 
anachronic to have ascribed them to some 
of the soldiers from the North of Europe 
who, in the later days of the Roman Em- 
pire, were quartered in the East, as we 
learn from the Notitia. But the inter- 
ments bear no resemblance to those of the 
Teutonic nations; and had it not been for 
the fibula, they would have been called 
Roman or Byzantine, without hesitation. 

The fibule certainly do resemble, in a 
remarkable degree, two classes of the 





a Antiquities of Kertch, and Researches in the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus ; by Duncan McPherson, 
M.D. (London. 1857.) 


Anglo-Saxon, which may be called the 
radiated and the cruciform. The latter 
of these are not engraved in Dr. McPher- 
son’s volume; but I understand they were 
found at Kertch in the same tombs. The 
former have long shanks, with a bow in 
the centre, the upper part radiated, and 
the ends of the spokes set with garnets. 
A variety has the spokes curved in the 
shape of the head of a bird; and this va- 
riety I am not aware has ever been found 
in England, but it is common to France 
and Germany. The other variety of the 
radiated class is by no means common to 
our Saxon graves: two or three have been 
found in Kent, one in the Isle of Wight, 
one in Essex, one in Lincolnshire, and 
perhaps a very few more might be enume- 
rated ; but the cruciform fibula is of com- 
mon occurrence in the Saxon cemeteries 
in the eastern and midland counties. 

The inference I draw from the presence 
of these fibule in the tombs of Kertch is, 
not that they are Anglo-Saxon, but that 
they and their counterparts in England 
have sprung from a common source, and 
that that source is Roman. The Roman 
influence upon all Saxon works of art is 
more or less striking; and Dr. McPher- 
son’s remarkable discovery will, I hope, 
lead to further facts which, there is every 
reason to believe, will be of importance 
towards the study of our Saxon antiquities. 
If, upon full search, it should not appear 
that such objects are commonly found in 
the East, then, of course, the Kertch 
fibule must be’ attributed to some such 
accidental circumstance as Dr. McPherson 
suggests. C. Roach SMITH. 


Strood, Kent, 
Oct. 21, 1857. 


Mr. UrBaN,—Will any of your classical 
readers have the goodness to translate 
literally the latter paragraph of an epi- 
taph to the late Mr. Storer, in Purley 
Church, Berkshire :— 


‘**Notus interim animi fundatoris in collegium 
Henrici sexti, Id omne quod alii amico genio, 
Heeredi largitus est.” 


The epitaph will be found at length in 
the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazineE for July, 
1800, p. 689.—Yours, &e. .B 
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Amonest the many remains of antiquity with which the city of Chester 
abounds, none perhaps more forcibly strikes the eye of the stranger on his 
first visit to this neighbourhood, than the venerable church of St. John 
the Baptist, and the ruins attached to it. Its commanding position, the 
massive grandeur of its proportions, and the historical memories which still 
cling to it after the lapse of ages, at once attract the notice of the visitors 
who year by year throng the streets and walls of Chester. And to those 
who dwell within sight of its majestic tower, it must be a never-failing 
object of admiration and interest. It will therefore be deemed excusable 
if the archeologist, who delights to search out and preserve the relics of 
past greatness, lingers over the beautiful remains of this fabric in admira- 
tion of its departed grandeur, and with a feeling of regret for its present 
dilapidated condition. And if his wish be to blend amusement with use- 
fulness—to draw from the experience of the past, instruction for the pre- 
sent, or guidance for the future,—to contribute in any degree, however 
slight, to the illustration of the history of the times and the neighbourhood - 
in which this noble fabric has stood through so many years of sun and 
shade,—there is perhaps no object more inviting. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the materials necessary for the prose- 
cution of such a task are by no means equal to its merits. The memorials 
of its past history and greatness have been almost lost in the flight of time ; 
and much of what remains in the way of records and documentary authori- 
ties is inaccessible, owing to the process of centralization which has col- 
lected into national depositaries the chief records of local history. The 
gain has been on the side of public utility; and we ought therefore rather 
to rejoice than murmur that it is so. But what is advantageous in a 
national point of view, is baffling to the local investigator; as it tends, by 
withdrawing the materials of his research, to render his efforts more labo 
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rious, and at the same time more imperfect. Such an enquiry, to be com- 
plete, must be conducted on the spot where the original authorities are 
deposited; and it is to be hoped that at no distant period some accom- 
plished archzologist will present us with the fruits of his labours in a full 
and satisfactory history of the foundation and constitution of this establish- 
ment; tracing it through its various mutations of prosperity and adversity, 
down to the period of its decay. With the causes which led to its disso- 
lution and ruin we are familiar; and if we had time to waste in vain regrets 
and remonstrances, we should perhaps be at a loss whether most to admire 
the ingenuity and perseverance of those ancient men who conceived and 
executed a work so vast and beautiful, or to deplore the barbarism which 
in a subsequent age dismantled it. ‘lime has had his full share in the 
work of ruin; but his touch has been tender compared with the rapacity of 
the covetous, and the bigotry of religious zealots. If he has pulled down 
and destroyed, he has in recompense thrown a charm of antiquity even in 
decay upon what remains; they, under the pretext of doing God service, 
but in reality for their own selfish ends, did not spare that which was 
hallowed, if not by its religious character, at least by the claims of anti- 
quity and past usefulness. 

In attempting to compile a short paper on this subject, I have not pre- 
sumed to theorize or speculate upon doubtful points, but have contented 
myself with the production and collation of such authorities as were acces- 
sible to me. The present essay therefore can lay claim to originality only 
in a very slight degree, as the ground on which we are entering has been 
previously trodden, and that even recently. I think, however, that I have 
perhaps gleaned from the older chroniclers a few facts of interest passed 
over by general historians, which will tend to illustrate some obscure 
points. I hope, at least, that I shall succeed in drawing within the compass 
of a short paper some of the most interesting parts of the history of this 
ancient church; and then my slight and unpretending labour will not have 
been lost. 

In entering upon this investigation we are met by a difficulty at the out- 
set. The date of its foundation, from the nature of the case, is involved in 
obscurity. The very early period in which it must have been founded 
precludes the hope of ascertaining precisely the exact date. Nor, indeed, 
was it to be expected, considering the character and remoteness of the 
times. If any means of recording the fact of its first establishment had 
been adopted, the disordered state of society in those early ages would 
scarcely have permitted it to survive. We are compelled, therefore, in the 
absence of direct testimony, to fall back upon traditionary evidence. Al- 
though not wholly to be relied on with confidence, it is the source from 
whence the history of early and obscure times must in most cases be 
partially gleaned; and, used with due caution, it may give us a clue which 
will guide us at least towards an approximation to the truth. 

The tradition preserved by the earlier annalists asserts, that as far back 
as the vear of grace a.p. 689, this church was founded in the suburbs of 
the city® by Ethelred, king of Mercia, in honour of St. John the Baptist. 
The direct authority for this statement quoted by Leland is the Itinerary of 





© A local MS. to which I had access attributes the selection of the site, which is with- 
out the walls of the city, to the fact that Chester, or Caer-leon, was at the time chiefly 
inhabited by the ancient Britons. And William of Malmesbury, speaking of the 
triumphs of Ethelfrid, king of Northumbria, (a.p. 603,) says that “the city of Carle- 
gion, nuw communly called Chester, was till that period possessed by the Britons.” 
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Giraldus Cambrensis®. After a careful search, I was unable to find any 
such statement, and could only conclude that the passage has been lost; 
although in the Itinerary of Giraldus, his arrival and stay in the city is 
mentioned, as well as some iateresting legends which, he says, were told to 
him on that occasion, It is difficult to say, therefore, how far such 
evidence should be received: the antiquity assigned to it is not so remote 
as to render it unworthy of belief, and his authority is accepted and cor- 
roborated by the annalists of a later period. It is quoted by two autho- 
rities of a subsequent date in such a mannner as to imply their acceptance 
of it—by “ The MS. Chronicle of St. Werburgh,” and by Henry Bradshaw, 
a native of Chester, and monk of St. Werburgh’s Abbey, in his life of that 
saint. I quote the stanza as it is reprinted from the black-letter MS. by 
the Chetham Society :— 


“ The year of grace, six hundred fourescore and nyen, 
As sheweth myne auctour, a Bryton Giraldus, 
Kynge Ethelred, myndynge moost the blysse of Heven, 
Edyfyed a Collage Churche notable and famous 
In the suburbs of Chester, pleasaunt and beauteous, 
In the honor of God, and the Baptyst Saynt Johan, 
With helpe of bysshop Wulfrice, and good exortacion ¢.” 


Exception, however, has been taken against the authenticity of this 
tradition ; and Bishop Tannner, in his Notitia Monastica, thinks the date 
assigned to it too early. He inclines to the opinion that a mistake has 
been made in the rank of the founder, and that it was more probably Earl, 
and not King, Ethelred: the date would then be two hundred years later 
(a.p. 906). If Earl Ethelred was not the original builder of it, he thinks 
that he “‘new-founded it.” It is certain that fifty vears after the last- 
named date, it was in existence as a religious foundation of note and 
magnitude ; for all the early historians, in recording the fact that (circa 
4.p. 960) King Edgar compelled the tributary Scotch and Welsh princes ‘ 
to do him homage by rowing him in his royal barge on the river Dee, 
state that it was from his own palace to the monastery of St. John the 
Baptist §. 

It would be impossible to decide the question of its date and antiquity 
on evidence so imperfect and uncertain; and it is in reality of no great 
moment whether we adopt the hypothesis of the learned Bishop Tanner or 
not. There is, however, nothing improbable in the idea of its being 
founded so early. Although the building of monasteries does not seem to 





¢ “ Ethelredus rex condidit collegium S. Joannis apud Cestre anno 689, teste 
Giraldo.”—Lelund’s Collectanea, vol. ii. p. 59. 

¢ Amongst the rest, the oft-repeated tale of the escape of Harold after the battle of 
Hastings. Giraldus says that he was informed, on the authority of those to whom the 
information had been disclosed in religious secrecy, that he spent the remainder of his 
days in the hermitage, or anchorite’s cell, on the south side of St. John’s Church, called 
in Domesday “ Redcliffe.” 

© This rhyming legend has been copied, and is still extant, on a tablet which is 
suspended at the south-west angle of the nave, near the font. But the copyist misread 
the word “ exortacion,” and spelled it “ Excillion ;” a mistake into which others have 
subsequently fallen, under the idea ‘that the abbreviated word was the name of a 
person, 

f William of Malmesbury gives the names of these princes :—“ Kinerd, king of the 
Scots; Malcolm, of the Cambrians; that prince of pirates, Maccus; all the Welsh kings 
whose names were Dufnal, Giferth, Huval, Jacob, Indethil.”—(a.p. 959.) 

£ “Ad monasterium Sancti Joannis Baptiste.” 
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have made much progress from the time of Augustine’s mission to England, 
under the exertions of his immediate successors, yet the conversion of the 
West Saxons and Mercians to Christianity (about the middle or end of the 
seventh century) was followed by the erection and endowment of many such 
edifices. Previously to that time, the monasteries of the Continent supplied 
the measure of education which the children of the princes and nobles of that 
time required: ‘‘ Many,” says St. Bede, “ went to the religious houses of 
France for the sake of a monastic life—there being so few monasteries in 
Britain,” (a.p. 640). But from the period of which we are speaking until 
the first incursion of the Danes, at the commencement of the ninth century, 
they flourished in great abundance, and were endowed with princely 
liberality and munificence. As to the fabric of the church, we may con- 
jecture its character, and the materials of which it was composed, from the 
description of the church at Rochester, which ‘ was built,” says the his- 
torian, William of Malmesbury, “‘ of wattle-work.” And he mentions its 
superior beauty when it was afterwards, by the piety of Paulinus, Augus- 
tine’s friend and companion, “ covered with a casing of boards.” ‘* The 
dexterity of this celebrated man was so artfully managed,” says he, “ that 
nothing of its sanctity should be lost, though much should accrue to its 
beauty.” 

Or, if we adopt the suggestion of Tanner, and suppose that Earl, and 
not King, Ethelred was the founder of St. John’s, the style of the building 
must have been very similar, Church architecture had not advanced in 
any considerable degree during the interval of two hundred years; for 
when King Edgar, on the exhortation of Dunstan, was excited “by the 
insinuation of heavenly love, (as the words of his charter run,) to rebuild 
all the holy monasteries throughout his kingdom,” he complains “that 
they were outwardly ruinous, with mouldering shingles and worm-eaten 
boards, even to the rafters.” 

The order or constitution of the religious body which inhabited St. 
John’s is not intimated. Most probably it was the refuge of some few 
recluses who gratified their craving after religious solitude by leaving the 
usual cares and employments of their kind, and sought rest from the 
anxieties of time under the shelter of God’s house,— 


“The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


They would scarcely, at that early date, have been under any regular rule, 
except such as they had framed for themselves: for the Benedictine Order, 
which obtained most in this, as well as in other parts of the kingdom, was 
not fairly settled in its sway until the memorable times of King Edgar 
and his adviser, Dunstan. But of whatever class or order they were,— 
binding themselves by a voluntary vow to the severance of earthly ties, 
they sought in the society of their brotherhood that peace which they 
believed that the world could not give. Whether the motive was a mis- 
taken one or not, we need not enquire: but we may bear in mind that 
they contributed something, at least, to the general welfare ; for, besides 
the duty of preaching the gospel to their immediate neighbours, according 
to the light which they had, and softening the rudeness of the time by 
offices of religious consolation and peaceful meditation,—to them was owing 
the education of the poor as well as the rich. Such instruction as the 
state of the times admitted of was imparted freely : ‘‘ Every convent,” says 
Tanner, ‘‘ had one or more persons appointed for that purpose, and all the 
neighbours that desired it might have their children taught grammar and 
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church-music without any expense to them®.” And all the monasteries 
were in effect hospitals, and were most of them obliged to relieve many 
poor people every day. In later times, they were places of resting and 
refreshment for pilgrims and travellers of every kind, and even for nobles 
and kings on their journeys. 

The incursions of the Danes, during the ninth and part of the tenth 
centuries, carried terror and suffering to the religious houses. Simon of 
Durham says, that— 

“ After the devastation of the north country in a.D. 867 by the Danes, who re- 
duced the churches and monasteries to ashes, Christianity was almost extinct ; very few 
churches, and those only built with hurdles and straw, were rebuilt. But no monas- 
teries were re-founded until about 200 years after.” 

And what was the general rule in the North must have been partially the 
case in the other provinces. It is more than probable that the monks of 
Chester had suffered in the same way as their brethren, both in person and 
possessions, as well as in the destruction or spoliation of their monasteries ; 
for in the year a.p. 1057, nine years before the Conquest, Leofric, earl of 
Mercia, at the instance of his wife Godiva, ‘‘ repaired and enriched the 
monasteries of St. Werburgh and St. John in Chesteri.” We have no 
intimation of the extent of Leofric’s liberality, or of the style and magni- 
tude of his church-restoration: but Mr. Ormerod, on the authority of 
the Werburgh MS. and William of Malmesbury, asserts that “the 
church of St. John’s, then collegiate, was repaired, and its endowments 
and privileges considerably increased.” Of the Saxon earl’s reparations 
no trace now remains: the language of the historian seems to imply that 
they were composed of the same perishable materials as before. Or if he 
employed a more durable material, his work was swept away some years 
afterwards, when the present fabric was begun. 

The new era introduced by the invasion and conquest of England by 
William of Normandy, brought fresh troubles, for a time, to the religious 
houses. Amongst other grievances which they had to complain of, 
Matthew Paris enumerates the alteration of missals and other innovations 
in the established ritual *,—the plunder of their possessions by the haughty 
Norman barons!,—and the distinction, before unknown, but henceforth 
made between the lands of the bishop and the convent, to the loss of the 
latter ™,—and the charging of Church lands with military service by the 
Conqueror; whereas they had always held their Jands by franc almonage, 
and had not been liable to attendance upon the king in his wars, and to 
other services anciently due. But a greater than all these was the depo- 
sition of the Saxon bishops and abbats, to make room for the Norman 
ecclesiastics, who swarmed over in the train of the Conqueror. For— 


“William,” (says William of Malmesbury,) “following up the design he had for- 








h This was provided for as early as the Council of Cloveshoé. See Wilkins’ Con- 
cilia, i. 95. 

i Abbot John Brompton :—* Assensu et consilio Godive, uxoris suze, Monasteria 
Leonense juxta Herefordiam, Wenelocense et in Cestriaé, Sancta Werburghe sanctique 
Joannis Wigorniw et Evesham reparavit similiter et ditavit.” And Leland :—* Leofri- 
cus, rep. coll. S Joannis Cestriz.”’ 

k Thurstan, the Norman abbat of Glastonbury, compelled the monks to substitute 
the time-honoured Gregorian services for the new devotions of William of Feschamp. 
Tanner, quoted from Brompton. 

! In Domesday, appended to the return and valuation of lands, &c., is frequently 
found the phrase, “ calumpniantur monachi, quia injuste perdunt.” 
™ As did Herbert at Norwich and Gundulf at Rochester. Angl. Sacr., vol. i. p. 407. 
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merly begun in Normandy, permitted Stigand, the pretended and false Archbishop, to 
be deposed by the Roman cardinals, and by Ermenfred, bishop of Sion.” 


The same historian draws a comparison between the Saxons and Nor- 
mans, by no means favourable to the former. Before the Norman inva- 
sion, he says,— 

“The desire after religion and literature had decayed. The clergy, contented with 
a very slight degree of learning, could scarcely stammer out the words of the sacra- 
ments; and a person who understood grammar was an object of wonder and astonish- 
ment. The monks mocked the rule of their order by fine vestments, and the use of 
every kind of food. The nobility, given up to luxury and wantonness, went not to 
church in the morning, after the manner of Christians, but merely in a careless man- 
ner heard matins and masses from a hurrying priest in their chambers. The com- 
monalty, left unprotected, became a prey to the most powerful, who amassed fortunes 
by either seizing on their property, or by selling their persons into foreign countries ; 
although it be an innate quality of this people to be more inclined to revelling than to 
the accumulation of wealth.” 


He allows, however, their religious enthusiasm, especially in the higher 
. walks of life; and professes himself astonished at the number of bishops, 
hermits, and abbats, the lustre of the relics, and the multitude of saints 
everywhere abounding. 

And perhaps the historian is not far wrong in his estimate of the 
beneficial changes introduced into England by the Norman conquerors, 
although we must admit that they were dearly purchased. If we may 
believe his statement, (and he speaks with an air of impartiality,)— 


“They revived, by their arrival, the observances of religion, which were everywhere 
grown lifeless in England. You might see churches rise in every village, and monas- 
teries in the towns and cities, built ‘afler a style unknown before; you might behold 
the country flourishing with renovated rites; so that each wealthy man accounted 
that day lost to him which he had neglected to signalize by some magnificent action.” 


This is, perhaps, rather a flattering estimate of the Norman character, 
and the conduct which distinguished their arrival in England; but after 
admitting their vices, their eagerness for plunder, their cruelty and haughti- 
ness to the natives—we must allow the refinement of their manners and 
social habits, as contrasted with those of the Saxons, and their liberality 
in the cause of religion. The number of churches and monasteries 
founded and endowed by them is astonishing, and is a proof that they 
were willing to share their gains with the Church, though they had not 
been very scrupulous in their manner of acquiring them. And I have 
dwelt rather more fully on this point, because it was to the liberality of 
a Norman ecclesiastic that the collegiate church of St. John was indebted 
for the magnificent scale on which it was commenced in the eleventh 
century, and for the constitution of the ecclesiastical body which occupied 
it without any interruption from that time unto the period of its final 
dissolution in the sixteenth century. 

The first Norman bishop was Peter, who succeeded to the see of Lich- 
field shortly after the Conquest. At that time the county of Chester 
formed a portion of the diocese of Lichfield; but as I shall return to this 
part of the subject shortly, I shall at present say nothing further. He 
seems to have been‘a prelate of the class William of Malmesbury has men- 
tioned as being given to ‘‘ magnificent actions.” His name is of no great 
note in general history, except as being connected with the scenes of his 
immediate labours; but if all mention of him had been obliterated in the 
annals of the times, a lasting monument of his liberality, grandness of 

1 
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conception in architectural design, and attachment to the city of Ches- 
ter, would still remain in the collegiate church of St. John the Baptist. 
Attracted, perhaps, by the beauty of the situation, he removed the see of 
the diocese from Lichfield to Chester, and selected the position occupied 
by the monastery of St. John as the site of his new cathedral. Towards 
the latter end of the eleventh century (a.p. 1075), he commenced the work ; 
and the present remains of the structure which he built, or perhaps rather 
designed to build, attest the greatness of his plans, and the spirit with which 
he entered upon his task. It is unnecessary, as it would be presumptuous, 
in me to enter upon any attempt at architectural detail; but as an erroneous 
opinion prevails that a great part of what remains of the monastery of 
St. John is of Saxon architecture, I am sure we shall all rejoice that the 
point has been decisively settled by Mr. Parker, as I think it was settled 
satisfactorily on the occasion when the fabric was visited by the Institute. 
The mistake originated with Lysons, who asserts that it is a Saxon fabric 
of the eleventh century, and attributes the building to Leofric. 

The emoluments of the see existing in Chester and Cheshire are vaguely 
mentioned by the Domesday Book. In the county, the Bishop of Chester 
held what belonged to his bishopric; the remainder of the county was con- 
ferred by the Conqueror on Hugh, earl of Chester, and his military fol- 
lowers". Besides this, he possessed, according to the same authority, 
the “ customs of the episcopal jurisdiction ;” the particulars of which are 
rather curious. As, for instance, for the violation of the Sabbath by a free- 
man, the bishop claimed a fine of no less than eight shillings ; and in the 
case of a slave or maid-servant, half that sum. Again, if a merchant 
brought his wares into the city, and opened them for sale between nine 
o’clock on Sunday and the following morning, without permission of the 
bishop’s officer, he forfeited to the bishop the sum of four shillings. Or if 
any of the episcopal officers detected any person trespassing (in ploughing, 
&c.) beyond the bank of the city, the offender was amerced in the sum of 
four shillings, or two oxen®. And still further, at the time of the Domes- 
day survey, he claimed two parts of a hide of land on the red-cliff, or 
ridge of red sandstone, which lies between the south side of the church 
and the river, where the old hermitage now stands; though it appears to 
have been previously the property of the monastery of St. John?. From 
this it seems that the grievance complained of by the religious at the time 
of the Conquest was not without foundation, and that most probably the 
canons or monks of St. John shared the fate of the rest; as a part of their 
possessions was alienated from them, and conferred by William on Bishop 
Peter. But he made a generous use of the royal bounty, devoting a part 
of it to the erection of his new cathedral, and towards the constitution and 
endowment of a college of secular canons. 





" “Tn Cestresire tenet Episcopus ejusd. civitatis quod ad suum pertinet episcopatum. 
Totam reliquam terram comitat‘s tenet Hugo, Comes de Rege, cum suis hominibus.” 

° « Episcopus de Cestrid habet has consuetudines. 

“Si quis homo fecerit opera in die feriato, inde episcopus habet octo solidos: de servo 
autem vel ancilla feriatum diem infringente, habet episcopus quatuor solidos. 

“Mercator superveniens in civitatem, et Trussellum deferens, si absque licentia 
ministri episcopi dissolverit eum a nona hora Sabbati usque ad diem Lune, aut in alio 
festo die, inde habet episcopus quatuor solidos de forisfactura. 

“Si homo episcopi invenerit aliqnem hominem caricantem infra leuvam civitatis, 
inde habet episcopus octo solidos, aut duos boves.” 

P “In Redeclive duas partes unius hide geldabilis: temp. Edwardi valebat xiii. soli- 
dos, modo valebat duos denarios ; tenet episcopus, prius ad eccl. S. Joannis pertinebat.” 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIII. 3Q 
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Bishop Gastrell, on the authority of the Str. MSS., says that in remov- 
ing the see to Chester, Peter of Lichfield “‘ constituted in the church of 
St. John the Baptist a dean and canons, and provided a fund for their 
maintenance.” It is hard to say whether he actually endowed the church 
out of his own possessions, as this statement would seem to imply; or 
whether it simply means that by his influence with the monarch, he se- 
cured to the monks of St. John the quiet enjoyment of part of their prefer- 
ments, the relics of Leofric’s, or some earlier benefactor’s, munificence. 

William the Conqueror was a visitor to the city of Chester in year 1069, 
and might have been prevailed upon to relax something of his severe 
enactments in favour of the suffering clergy. At all events, their pos- 
sessions were not very extensive at the time of the Domesday survey. 
According to that report, the church of St.John in the city of Chester had 
“eight houses quit from all usage: one of these belongs to the dean, the 
rest to the canons of the church4.” The houses stood on the north side 
of thte church; the lane leading past the churchyard is still called Vicar’s- 
lane, and at the dissolution of the college in 1547, there were still a dean 
and seven canons attached to it, agreeing exactly with the number men- 
tioned in the Domesday statement. A considerable time after the disso- 
lution, a lease of one of these prebendal houses granted by Mr. Pole, late 
prebendary of St. John’s, to Ann Ireland, widow, was transferred by her to 
Hugh Dodd, gentleman, as appears by Harl. MSS., No. 1,984, pt. 41. 

We have no means of ascertaining how far Bishop Peter proceeded in 
the execution of his designs; the task which he had undertaken was not 
likely to be finished in his lifetime. His successor, Bishop Robert de 
Limesy, shared the feelings of partiality for the city of Chester which had 
distinguished the first Norman bishop, who was buried in St. John’s Church ; 
and he remained here until a.p. 1102, if the statement of Bishop Tanner 
is to be relied on; whereas Henry de Knyghton maintains that the suc- 
cessor of Bishop Peter, on his accession to the see, re-translated it to 
Coventry from Chester. The difference is of no importance: as it is clear 
that this event took place in a short time after the death of Bishop Peter : 
and with it passed away the hope of completing the building which had 
been commenced on a scale so great and expensive. The college of 
St. John’s had never been very rich; and on the withdrawal of the 
bishop’s presence and patronage, we may conceive that the progress of the 
work was slow, and shall not be surprised to find that the attempt to build 
it on the magnitude of the original plan was abandoned. The church of 
St. John’s, however, for many years after the loss of its short-lived epis- 
copal dignity, retained the title of one of the three cathedrals of the 
diocese, with a palace of the bishop, and a mansion of the archdeacon, in 
the immediate neighbourhood". 

Before I proceed further with the general history, there are one or two 
points connected with this part of the subject which I wish to mention 
here, as requiring special notice, because they possess a local interest not 
attached to them by Tanner, Gastrell, or any of the later historians whom 
I have been able to consult. 

One is, the statement made by Radulphus de Diceto, to the effect that 
Chester in the first instance had been the episcopal see before either Lich- 


a “ Ecclesia S. Joannis in civitate habet viii. domos quietas ab omni consuetudine : 
una ex his est matricularii eccles., alia sunt canonicorum.” 

* “Several of the Bishops of Lichfield and Coventry afterwards writ themselves, and 
were styled by others, Bishops of Chester.”—TZanner’s Notit. Mon. 
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field or Coventry. He marks three distinct periods in Church-history, 
defined by the change of its location; he says that in the time of the 
Britons, it was at Chester; in the Saxon era, at Lichfield; and again, 
after the Danish and Norman invasions, at Coventry’. 

The other point is the motive which led Peter, the first Norman bishop, 
to transfer the see from Lichfield to Chester, an act which is generally 
referred to the mere private caprice of the bishop, but for which Henry de 
Knyghton assigns a satisfactory reason. He tells us that a council was held 
in London, under the presidency of the Archbishop Lanfranc, at which it 
was deemed expedient to transfer the sees of the bishops from villages 
and small towns to cities of more consideration, and in consequence of this 
resolution the see of Lichfield, amongst many others, was removed from 
its former location and fixed at Chester‘. And I found afterwards the 
same statement in the Chronicle of William of Malmesbury, varied only by 
a slight difference as to the place where the council was held. He says 
that the question was discussed in the presence of the king, the bishops, 
and abbats of different orders, assembled at the king’s court of Windsor, 
on the festival of Pentecost, in the year 1072. A decree was passed and 
signed by the king, and also by the queen, and by Hubert, the Papal legate, 
by the two archbishops, by thirteen bishops, and by twelve abbats, in 
which, after settling a difference of precedence between the archbishops, it 
was ordained “ that, according to the canons, the bishops should quit the 
villages, and fix their abode in the cities of their dioceses: Lichfield, there- 
fore, migrated to Chester, and, amongst others, Dorchester to Lincoln".’’ 

In resuming the thread of the history, we shall bear in mind that the 
collegiate establishment of St. John’s was now fixed in its constitution, and 
a fund provided for the maintenance of the members composing the col- 
lege. One instance occurs, and only one, in which the title of Dean and 
Chapter is given to them; and it occurs in the Hulme MSS., from the 
Cartulary of the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. But no great change 
or eventful incident seems to have happened to the house; at least, I 
cannot find any recorded. Time sped on silently, and the seculars of St. 
John’s held on the noiseless tenor of their way, unmolested in their church 
and endowments*, and undisturbed by any changes, save such as the flight 
of ages brought. Generation followed generation, and a register of the 
deans from a.D. 1187 to its final dissolution is preserved. Occasionally, 
also, a notice occurs of.some event interesting to the members of the 
college, but of little importance to the world at large; as the granting of 
a lease, or ratification of a charter relating to the property of the church, 
executed and attested by the head and some members of the college. In 
Harl. MSS. 2,159, f. iii. there is an account of the rental of lands belonging 





* “Tn ea quidem diocesi plures ab antiquo sedes habit sunt episcopales: tempori- 
bus Britonum, apud Cestriane: temporibus antiquorum Saxonum apud Lytchesfeldiam— 
temporibus Danorum et Normannorum apud Coventreiam.” 

* “Ordinatum est, quod sedes episcoporum de viculis transirent ad urbes majores ; 
unde factum est ut sedes Lytchfeldensis transiret ad Cestriam.” 

" William of Malmesbury, A.D. 1072. 

* The house most probably was too poor in its revenues to attract the notice and 
cupidity of the Benedictines. The neighbouring abbey of St. Werburgh, in Chester, did 
not fare so well; as (4.D. 1093) Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester, at the instigation of the 
famous Anselm, expelled the seculars, and settled in their place an abbat and convent 
of Benedictine monks from Bec, in Normandy, who ever after kept possession of the 
abbey and its revenues, until the general dissolution of monasteries in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 
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to St. John’s, but no summary is given of its contents. In the public records, 
occasional mention of St. John’s occurs, but always in connection with 
matters relating to the business of the church; as, for instance, in a 
Patent Roll of the 5th of Richard II. (a.p. 1386,)—an order respecting 
the appropriation of the church of St. John, ‘ de ecclesia de Pleymundstok 
approprianda.” This church was originally a rectory in the gift of the 
monastery of SS. Peter and Paul at Shrewsbury ; it subsequently became 
the property of St. John’s College in Chester. Again, in a Patent Roll of 
the 16th of the same king, there is an order made for the settlement of the 
fraternity of St. Mary and St. Ann, in the chapel of St. Ann, below the 
college of St. John; and in a deed, (Harl. MSS, 1,994, p. 69,) ten years 
after the dissolution of the college, this fraternity is mentioned again as 
having been placed “ therein.” 

Some few notices occur in documents of an official character. In a.p. 
1347, an order of Roger, bishop of Lichfield, respecting assignment of por- 
tions in the said church. In a.p.1348, a regulation respecting the repair of 
the church. In a.p.1400, an augmentation of the portion or stipend of the 
vicars of the collegiate church of St. John at Chester, by Thomas Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury. And in the following year a mandate of the 
same respecting the aforesaid augmentation. (Lambeth MSS.) 

Occasionally also we have an intimation of the growing prosperity of the 
college. In a.p. 1349, Stoke was appropriated to it by the Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, being given to the church of St. John by Sir Peter 
de Thornton. In process of time, as appears by the Minister’s Accounts 
(Augmentation Office, 4 Edward VI.), it had acquired possession of the 
rectories of Guilden Sutton, Farndon, Shocklache and Upton, in the neigh- 
bourhood, and of St. Martin and St. Bridget in the city of Chester. And 
Bishop Tanner doubts whether the college of the Holy Cross, mentioned in 
the Lincoln Taxation of Church Temporalities, was not from an early 
period included in the collegiate church of St. John. 

There is no record of domestic events during the long period reaching 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, except the fall of the tower, 
which happened a.p. 1470. In the register of the mayors and sheriffs of 
the city there is a notice of this date, stating that the roof was then 
repaired and covered with lead. But there is nothing of importance, so far 
as I have been able to discover, nor any information tending to enlighten 
us as to the state of the fabric of the church, and the changes which time 
and decay were bringing on the structure. We will therefore proceed at 
once to the period of its dissolution. 

An act was passed a.p. 1535 for the dissolution of religious houses, and 
in accordance with it no less than 380 were dissolved. Of the lesser 
houses, 31 had the king’s licence to continue some time longer —amougst 
which was the nunnery of St. Mary’s in Chester. The college of St. John’s 
escaped this and the subsequent visitation (a.p. 1540), probably because 
it was at that time too poor to attract the notice of the king and his 
advisers. In the first year of the reign of his successor, a commission was 
issued for the survey of all the religious houses in Cheshire, from whose 
answer it appears that the population of the parish amounted to 1,200 
‘**hoslyng Y”’ people,—that the college consisted of one dean, seven canons, 





y Or « houslyng” people, i.e. communicants. This word is also sometimes spelt 
“ husseling,” and is found in the old writers ; as, for instance,— 


* Doe call me a confessour with Christe in his armes ; 
I will be howselde in haste, whate happe so betyddys.”” 
Morte d’ Arthure, MS. Lincoln. 
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and four vicars, besides servants; and that the yearly value of their pos- 
sessions, deducting “reprisals,” was £119 17s. The plate was estimated at 
232 oz.: in “ gilte,” 173 0z.; and in white, 59 oz. ;—the “ goodes and or- 
naments” amounting in all to the value of £11 19s. 9d. The lead upon 
the roof was estimated at forty fothers; of this, they recommended that 
all, except the covering of the nave, should be stripped off for the king’s 
use; and of the five bells in the tower, four should be taken, and one left! 
Out of the annual rents of the college, a sum of £20 yearly was to be 
allowed for the service of the church; the rest, with the articles above- 
mentioned, was taken for the king. The landed possessions and impro- 
priations of the church after the spoliation, were distributed according to 
the caprice of the king and his advisers. The advowson and impropriate 
rectory were granted to Sir Christopher Hatton, and after passing through 
many hands, were conveyed to the noble family of Westminster, the 
present patrons. And part of the lands given by King Edward VI. for 
the foundation and maintenance of the grammar-school at Macclesfield 
formerly belonged to the college of St. John’s in Chester, as appears from 
the MS. Stratf. 

I have not thought it necessary to follow out the history of the church 
with its mutilated fabric and crippled revenues, as the incidents belonging 
to that subsequent period are generally of an insignificant character. ‘lhe 
most interesting events that have occurred in the interval are detailed in a 
paper read before the Chester Archeological Society, by the late Chancellor 
Raikes, in August, 1850. There is only one further notice to which, in 
conclusion, I will call your attention. It is contained in a note to Bishop 
Gastrell’s Notitia communicated by the Rev. Mr. Raines from the Miln- 
row Register, intimating that a brief was read in that parish church 
for the repairs of St. John’s Church, a.p. 1719. The funds derived from 
this brief, I conclude, were expended in the year 1721, as the legend on 
the large beam crossing the chancel bears that date, with the names of the 
churchwardens in whose year of office were carried out the improvements 
(if they can be called so) or additions, in the way of galleries and other 
encroachments on the convenience of the congregation, obstructing sight 
and sound, and equally injurious to the general effect of the building. 





And also in Shakespeare :— 


*¢ Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d.” 
Hamlet, act i. se. 4. 
I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Rock for pointing out the meaning of this word, 
which in the hurry of making references I had missed. 
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LOCAL RECORDS OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM®*. 


Years ago—we do not much care to say or think how many—we read 
and greatly relished the varied pages of Sykes’s “ Local Records” of the 
counties above-mentioned ; the great progenitor, if we may be allowed the 
term, of the work now under notice. “ Relished” we designedly say, for, 
diving as the industrious author did into the scant, obscure, and dimly- 
lighted records of a remote past, there was a savour of antiquity about his 
book that greatly recommended it to the taste of all enquiring lovers of 
medieval lore. The book of which we are now about to speak, treating 
mostly of the men and events of the last. quarter of a century, and de- 
voting many of its pages to a jejune recital of the names of local func- 
tionaries, mayors, to wit, common-councilmen, “and such small deer,”’— 
persons whose full-blown dignities are unappreciated beyond half a mile 
from their own doors, and in whom the reading public takes no interest, 
for the simple reason that it knows nothing about them,—must of necessity 
be destitute of many of those charms which so strongly recommended its 
predecessor; and must therefore be content to rest its appeal to public 
favour almost wholly upon the scrupulous fidelity and exactness with which 
its details of recent transactions have been collected and arranged. At the 
same time, however, in justice to Mr. Latimer, we are bound to say—and 
our readers will be afforded an opportunity of seeing that such is the case— 
that he has been by no means unmindful of such investigations and dis- 
coveries of late, as tend to throw any light upon the past history and 
antiquities of the two great northern counties of which he treats. 

To turn now to the book itself, and examine it, so far as our limits will 
admit of, somewhat in detail. The first thing that has attracted our 
notice in glancing over its pages, is the comparatively large number of 
centenarians whose deaths are here recorded. These our curiosity has 
prompted us to count; and the sum-total we find to be no less than 112— 
males, 20; females, 92—a pretty convincing proof, were any wanting, that 
women are, on the average, less affected by the wear and tear of life than 
men. The greatest age attained is 116, and that, curiously enough, by 
one of the male sex. Another thing, too, that has struck us, but one un- 
fortunately of a melancholy interest, is the great number of murders here 
mentioned, the perpetrators of which have been hitherto successful in es- 
caping detection. As for the causes célébres of the book, they are but 
three in number; the trial at Newcastle, in 1839, of Archibald Bolam, for 
the murder of Joseph Millie ; in London, in 1844, of J. C. Belaney, for the 
alleged murder of his wife; and at Durham, in 1855, of J. S. Wooler, also 
for the alleged murder of his wife. In the first case, a conviction for 
manslaughter was the result; in the other two, an acquittal. 

The deaths recorded of men of title and eminence more or less inti- 
mately connected with these counties, are those of Lord Stowell, Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, the first Earl of Durham, Earl Grey the Reform 
minister, Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, the Marquis of Londonderry, 





* “Local Records ; or, Historical Register of Remarkable Events which have occurred 
in Northumberland and Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
With Biographical Notices of Deceased Persons of Talent, Influence, &c., in the Dis- 
trict. 1832—1857. Being a Continuation of the Work, under the same Title, pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Sykes. By John Latimer.” (Newcastle: published at the 
Chronicle Office, 42, Grey-street.) 
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the Duke of Cleveland, Lord Ravensworth, and Viscount Hardinge, In 
reference to other persons of more than mere local eminence, we find the 
deaths recorded of—Robert Morrison, the Orientalist ; Thomas Morton, the 
dramatist; that heroic maiden, Grace Darling; Charlton Nesbitt, the en- 
graver, a pupil of Bewick; Luke Clennell, the painter and engraver, also a 
pupil of Bewick ; Sir Antony Carlisle, the surgeon; Archdeacon Singleton ; 
Sir Robert Ker Porter; the Rev. John Hodgson, the historian of Northum- 
berland ; Major-General John Antony Hodgson, the surveyor of Northern 
India ; George Stephenson, the eminent engineer ; Jane Porter, the novelist ; 
Dr. Lingard, the historian; the Rev. George Stanley Faber, the writer on 
Prophecy ; and John Martin, the painter. 

Coming to the obituaries of men less known to the world at large, but 
who have been useful, most of them, in their generation, we find mentioned 
—the Rev. Antony Hedley, the local antiquary; Count Boruwlaski, the 
learned Polish dwarf; John Rawling Wilson, the local antiquary; John 
Trotter Brockett, the glossarist and antiquary ; John Buddle, the engineer ; 
Robert Roxby, the poet; Thomas Jopling, the founder of joint-stock bank- 
ing; John Wilson Ewbank, the painter; Thomas Miles Richardson, the 
painter; John Jackson, the engraver, a pupil of Bewick; John Shield, the 
poet; Thomas Wentworth Beaumont; James Thomson, the engraver ; 
John Brumell, the numismatist; Thomas Hodgson, the Anglo-Roman 
antiquary ; Joseph Price, the first to apply steam-vessels to the towing of 
ships; and John Adamson, the micellaneous writer and antiquary. 

The first of our verbatim extracts cannot be more appropriately devoted 
than to the notice of Mr. Latimer’s indefatigable predecessor, as annalist of 
the northern counties, John Sykes :— 

“January 21, 1837. Died, at the Leazes-crescent, Newcastle, aged 56, Mr. John 
Sykes. Mr. Sykes was brought up as a shoemaker, but afterwards commenced business 
as a bookseller, and overcame, in a very creditable manner, many of the defects arising 
from neglected education. In 1824 he published the first edition of his ‘“ Local 
Records ;” and, the work having met with great encouragement, a second and much 
improved edition, in two volumes, was publislied in 1833, and is now extremely scarce. 
The deceased was engaged in compiling materials for a third edition at the time of his 
death, and left a vast mass of MSS. in an unfinished state. Besides this work, Mr. 
Sykes edited a few local tracts, which, from the small number printed, have now 
become exceedingly rare.” 

The early part of the present volume, it is only fair to add, is in a great 
measure compiled from the MSS. left by Mr. Sykes. The last extract 
from them bears date January 9, 1837, only twelve. days before his 
death. 

We will now proceed to place before our readers a seléction from the 
more interesting passages to be found ‘in the work’; beginning, of course, 
with such as tend to throw a light upon the past’ history and antiquities of 
the counties of Northumberland and Durham. In-some few instances we 
find ourselves under the necessity of abbreviating or condensing the nar- 
rative, as given in Mr. Latimer’s ably-written compilation :— 

“ Oct. 15, 1882. The sexton of Hexham Abbey Church being engaged in making a 
grave in the portion of the churchyard known as the Campsey-bill, there was dis- 
covered, at a depth of about seven feet, a metal vessel, resembling .a flagon, containing a 
large quantity of Saxon coins, about 9,000 in number, and nearly all of copper. They were 
about half an inch in diameter %, and were found to be stycas of Eanred, Ethelred, and 
Redulph, kings of Northumberland during the Heptarchy, and Eanbald and Vigmund, 
archbishops of York. The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle possess the flagon, and 


> The specimens from this discovery that we ourselves have seen were much smaller 
in diameter. 
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a large collection of the coins, the dies of which were remarkably numerous and 
diversified. 

“July, 1833. The eastern gateway of the Roman station of Borcovicus, at House- 
steads, was totally freed from rubbish. The threshold was much worn, and one of 
the pivot-holes of the doors was still covered with a shining blue coat of iron, from the 
friction which had been upon it. In the same month, an ancient cemetery was dis- 
covered in a field called Cross Close, at Hartlepool. Two of the gravestones, which 
bore Runic characters, with a rude cross, were deciphered to mean ‘ Hilmme, the meek,’ 
and ‘ Hilde, the virtuous.’ 

“August, 1833. A man engaged in excavating sand from below Claxheugh Rock, 
near Sunderland, discovered a small cavern, in which he found a full-grown human 
skeleton. It could not be ascertained how long it had remained, or under what cir- 
cumstances it had been deposited there. The excavation appeared to have been the 
work of human industry, the marks of masons’ tools being plainly visible. 

“ May, 1834. About this time, workmen commenced the erection of a new north 
porch and buttresses to the church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, to correspond with those 


lately erected on the south. The following was the appearance of the edifice before 
this alteration. 





CHURCH OF ST, NICHOLAS, NEWCASTLE, 
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« July 25, 1834. In forming a new road near Brinkburn Priory, Northumberland, 
there was discovered a small brass pot, containing several rose nobles of Edward ILI., 
and some quarter and half-nobles of the same reign. They were in an excellent state 
of preservation. 

“June, 1835. About the end of this month, a small cask, filled with gold coins of 
the reign of George II., was found in pulling down a house at High Coniscliffe, near 
Darlington. 

“ April 29, 1836. A quantity of antique chairs and tables belonging to the old 
Corporation of Durham was sold by auction in the market-place of that city. [!!] The 
sale realized only £2 3s. 9d. 

“ August, 1837. While a workman was quarrying upon Borcum Fell, near Bardon 
Mill, Northumberland, not far from the Roman station of Vindolana, he discovered a 
copper vessel in the form of a basket, containing sixty-three Roman coins, three of 
gold, and the rest of silver. The gold coins were of Claudius, Nero, and Vespasian ; 
the silver principally of Vespasian, Domitian, and Trajan, and a few of Galba, Otho, 
Nero, Nerva, aad Hadrian. The gold pieces were separately wrapped up in leather or 
vellum, which was still tough, and many of the coins were as fresh as if just from the 
die. The Rev. J. Hodgson was of opinion that this treasure had been deposited about 
the year 120, the date of Hadrian’s expedition to Britain. 

“ August 11, 1838. In pulling down some old buildings at Tyne Bridge-end, 
Gateshead, the property of the Corporation of Newcastle, a quantity of silver coins of 
Charles II., William III., and Anne, were found under the flooring. 

“May 23, 1842. A very ancient grave was discovered at Broomhouse, near Angerton, 
Northumberland. It contained the remains of a female placed in a sitting position, 
with several short knives of flint and ornaments of coal, and the whole was inclosed 
with flat stones, and was forty-five inches broad, and twenty-seven high. It was sup- 
posed to belong to a period about 600 years unterior to Christ. Many similar graves 
have been found in the same neighbourhood, and one of the same character was dis- 
covered, about a month after this date, at Sweethope, upon the Wansbeck. 

“ June, 1845. About the beginning of this month, a little to the north of Alnwick, 
some workmen came upon the foundations of a building of considerable magnitude, 
and soon after discovered about thirty human bodies buried in the ruins. The Duke 
of Northumberland ordered that the building should be wholly uncovered, and suffi- 
cient remains were brought to light to prove that they had once formed part of the 
chapel of the Hospital of St. Leonard, founded by Eustace De Vescy, between 1185 and 
1216, for the souls of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and his son Edward, there mortally 
wounded near to a certain spring, November 13, 1093. The hospital was granted to 
the convent of Alnwick in 1377. 

“October, 1845. The site of the ancient chapel of St. Helen, at Hartlepool, was 
discovered in the Farwell Field in that town. The bases and capitals of a number of 
Gothic pillars, a piscina, a stone coffin, containing a skeleton in excellent preservation, 
and some other relics of antiquity, were disinterred, and on examination of the frag- 
ments proved that the chapel had been built about the year 1200. 

“June, 1846. About the end of this month, as some workmen were digging for clay 
at Sunniside, near Hexham, they discovered two urns of unbaked clay, about ten 
inches in diameter, and filled with ashes. They were supposed to be of Celtic 
manufacture. 

“March 5, 1847. During some excavations in Durham Cathedral, the workmen 
disinterred the coffin of the munificent Bishop Skirlaw, who died in 1406. The coffin 
was of lead, and fitted closely to the outline of the body*. By order of the Dean, 
it was re-interred near the same spot, without being opened. In April, 1848, during 
further excavations, the tombstone of Bishop Beaumont, who died in 1333, was un- 
covered. It consisted of two blocks, nearly ten tons in weight, but the fine brass with 
which it had once been ornamented had disappeared.” 


Bishop Walter Skirlawe, here mentioned, is still remembered in history 
as having arrived, with his 5,000 foot and 2,000 horse, a day too late to 
share in the disastrous battle of Otterburn. From his pusillanimous 
conduct after the battle, in face of the Scots, we may conclude that, 
unlike his warlike predecessors, Hugh Pudsey and Antony de Bek, the 





_ © The coffin of Thomas Sutton, founder of the Charterhouse, though 200 years iater 
in date, is of similar material and formation. 
Geyt. Mag. Vor. CCIII. 3k 
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good bishop had “no stomach for fighting.” As Mr. White justly ob- 
serves (History of the Battle of Otterburn), “his talents were not by any 
means suitable for active warfare. He desired to live and die in peace, 
and be remembered by posterity through his various acts of charitable 
munificence.’’ 


“ February, 1848. Twelve gold nobles of Edward III., enclosed in a bronze urn, 
were found about this time at Brinkburn Priory, near Morpeth. Also, at this period, 
during alterations made in the church of Houghton-le-Spring, the recumbent effigy of 
a warrior, in armour, with the legs crossed, was discovered in the south transept. 
The monument rested under a spacious canopy, the whole of which had been covered 
with lath and plaster by modern Vandalism. The shield of the knight was not 
decipherable. 

“ August 3, 1848. The ancient Norman Keep, which originally gave a name to 
Newcastle“, was this evening the scene of a festivity to which it had long been a 
stranger, the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle having concluded the restoration of the 
building by giving a grand banquet in its noble hall.” 


A view of the Castle Dungeon we are enabled to annex. 


3 
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CASTLE DUNGEON, NEWCASTLE, 


“ May, 1850. About this time a coin, supposed to be one of the Kentish King 
Egbert, was found in the churchyard at Jarrow. 

“November, 1850. Two very large stone coffins, formed of rough slabs, one of them 
containing two urns of baked clay, and the other a quantity of bones, were found in a 
natural mound called Shell Laws, at Hawkhill Farm, near Alnwick. The stone which 
covered the outer coffin was upwards of a ton in weight. 

“ April, 1851. Whilst workmen were excavating in a field belonging to Smith’s 
Charity at Hartlepool, the remains of upwards of one hundred and fifty persons were 
discovered in a space not exceeding twenty-five feet square. The skeletons were hud- 
dled together in various positions, and had all belonged to men of large stature. No 
record of their interment seems to exist. 

“September 30, 1851. In excavations at High Rochester, Northumberland, (the 
Roman Bremenium,) a very fine altar was discovered, with an inscription proving that 
the station had been garrisoned by the first cohort of the Varduli, as stated in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus. 

‘May 12, 1852. In some excavations in Neville-street, Newcastle, on the plot of 
ground formerly the site of the Hospital of St. Mary the Virgin, there was disinterred 





4 Before known as Monkchester. 
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a large stone coffin, containing human remains, and a number of Scottish coins. On 
the lid of the coffin was a rude carving of a shield, bearing a bend between two 
castles. 

December, 1854. This month there was found within the station of Borcovicus, 
on the Roman Wall, a large and perfect altar, dedicated to the god ‘Silvanus Cocidius,’ 
thus combining a Roman and a british divinity, by Quintus Florius Maternus, prefect 
of the first cohort of the Tungri. The following is a copy of this singular inscription :— 
DEO SILVANO COCIDIO QV. FLORIVS MATERNVS PREF. COH. I. TVNG. V.S.L.M. 

“1855. During the autumn of this year, the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle 
carried on an extensive exploration on the site of the ancient Roman station of 
Bremenium (Rochester). The search resulted in the discovery of the principal streets 
of the station, and of nearly one hundred coins, and several bells, spoens, sandals, orna- 
ments, pieces of Samian ware, &c., &c. 

“May, 1856. Whilst some workmen were engaged in draining in a field at Adder- 
stone, Northumberland, they came upon a vessel containing a quantity of Roman 
remains, consisting of twenty-eight coins, a brass scale-beam, with weights and scales, 
and an article the use of which is uncertain. The coins were of various emperors, 
from Hadrian to Aurelian inclusive. 

“ August 28, 1856. A Roman coin of Constantius II., in excellent preservation, was 
found in making the excavations in front of Tynemouth Castle. 

* November 25, 1856. A sword and he'met, the hilt of the former richly mounted 
in silver, with a thistle, the Scottish lion, and the date ‘1500,’ were disinterred on the 
fatal battle-field of Flodden. 

“ April, 1857. This month a very fine ancient grave was discovered near Wark- 
worth south pier. It contained a perfect skeleton, on each side of which was an urn 
of unbaked clay ; one of which was extricated in a perfect state. The remains were 
evidently Celtic.” 


This skeleton, we may add, though it is not here stated, was in a sitting 
position, and not improbably was of much the same date as that mentioned 
above under May 23, 1842. 

For curiosities in Natural History we have little space at our com- 
mand. Indeed, beyond the occasional discovery of a strange fish, a living 
toad imbedded in stone or wood, or a bird’s nest, eggs and all, in the centre 
of solid beech or elm, there is little in this department for us to learn or 
communicate®. One class, however, of “ singular facts” in Natural History 
we must not omit to notice—the occasional discovery of “ monied fish,” if 
we may be allowed the term :— 

“ April 14, 1837. A poor widow at Holywell bought a small fish of a hawker for a 
penny, and on opening it, found half-a-sovereign in its stomach ! 

“ June 1, 1853. A ‘ dog-crab’ was caught among the rocks at Tynemouth, having a 
sixpence firmly attached to the shell of its back! The coin had probably fallen upon 
the crab when its outer covering was in a soft state, as the shell had grown considerably 
over the edge of the piece. 

“ May 27, 1856. A woman, living at Comical-corner, South Shields, was cleaning a 
roe for dinner, when she found a pair of gold ear-rings in the intestines of 
the fish.” 


We find a bird, too, mentioned with similar propensities, though some- 
what more moderate in the indulgence of them; for he was satisfied with a 
single ear-ring, and did not take the trouble to make up the pair :— 


“ March 30, 1853. A large sea-bird was shot on the river Tees, and upon opening it 
a gold ear-ring was found in its gizzard.” 


Local Records of Northumberland and Durham. 













































One more “ singular fact,’ and, so far as this department is concerned, 
we have done :— 












© It may be as well to mention, however, that among curious fish, the captures of 
a sparus dentex, a gymnetrus, a lophius piscatorius, and of two opahs, or kingfish, are 
recorded. Five sharks also, varying from six to twelve feet in length, are mentioned 
as having been captured off this coast. 
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“ May 17, 1841. A worm, about three inches in length, and quite lively, was found 
this day by some workmen at Kirkharle, Northumberland, imbedded in a solid mass of 
freestone. It died soon after being extricated.” 


We shall now proceed to a selection from such of the more curious pas- 
sages in the book as do not admit of being ranged under any head in par- 
ticular. Some will be found amusing or instructive, while a melancholy 
interest is attached to others :— 


“January 21, 1832. A person calling himself Captain Stewart, and better known as 
‘the wandering piper,’ arrived in Newcastle, and commenced his tour through the 
streets. ‘On the@4th,’ says Mr. Sykes, ‘he came down Pilgrim-street, and, on passing 
my shop-door, I presented to him my mite, for which he returned thanks in a very 
polite manner. He was performing his journey, it was said, in consequence of a wager. 
According to the receipts in his book, when in Newcastle, he had given £700 to chari- 
ties in the different towns he had visited. 

“ December 24, 1836. Died at Haltwhistle, aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth Cuthbertson. 
She was the representative of an ancient family, and her property was supposed to be 
worth £2,000 per annum, but she neglected, and even refused, to receive much of it, 
and had lived for many years in great seclusion, and amidst inconceivable discomfort 
and filth. 

*« June 10, 1836. The Kirkharle estates, in Northumberland, which had been in the 
possession of the Loraine family for upwards of 600 years, were sold by auction, in 
London, for £57,500. The purchaser was Thomas Anderson, Esq., of Benwell Tower. 


The mortality of the Loraine family, after the sale of their ancestral 
estate, may be said almost to amount to a fatality. In January, 1833, had 
died Sir Charles Loraine, Bart., in his 54th year. We then have, in rapid 
succession,— 


“May 29, 1849. Died, at Elsinore, aged 48, Sir William Loraine, Bart. 

* August 19, 1850. Died, in London, aged 43, Sir Charles Vincent Loraine, Bart., 
second son of the late Sir C. Loraine, Bart., of Kirkharle. 

“January 2, 1851. Died, at Ramsay, Isle of Man, aged 38, Sir Henry Claude Loraine, 
Bart., third son of the late Sir C. Loraine, Bart. 

“ March 1, 1851. Died, in Newcastle, Sir William Loraine, Bart., second son of Sir 
William Loraine, Bart., of Kirkharle. 

“July 11, 1852. Died, at Jersey, Sir John Lambton Loraine, Bart., many years 
postmaster at Newcastle, and third son of the late Sir William Loraine, Bart. The 
baronetcy devolved on the deceased’s eldest son, a midshipman in the royal navy.” 


Here, we are happy to see, this “ Dance of Death” stops short for the 
present. 


“ November 24, 1838. The body of a woman, named Eleanor Brownlee, but better 
known as ‘ Pot Nelly,’ was found in Ravensworth woods, near Gateshead, in a state of 
decomposition. She travelled the country to the day of her death with ‘ pots and nuts,’ 
and it was supposed she had died on the 10th instant, on which day she applied for a 
lodzing during a heavy rain, and was refused [!!], at a farmer’s house iu the neigh- 
bourhcod. She was within a few weeks of 103 years of age, and perfectly remembered 
the Duke of Cumberland’s arrival in Gateshead. She was upon Newcastle bridge when 
a portion of it was swept away in 1771, and was rescued by some keelmen by means 
of ladders. 

“ January 29, 1840. Died, at Bedlington, aged 110, Mary Lorimer. She was in ser- 
vice at Morpeth during the rebellion of 1745, and perfectly remembered the terror in- 
spired by it. 

“ September 15, 1842. The celebrated racing mare, Bee’s-wing, the property of William 
Orde, Esq., of Nunnykirk, Northumberland, closed her wonderful career on the turf by 
winning the Doncaster cup. This was Bee’s-wing’s fi/ty-first victory, and the twenty- 
fourth gold cup which she had won—a number quite unprecedented. After having 
eight foals—four colts and four fillies—several of which proved themselves worthy de- 
scendants of ‘the pride of the North,’ Bee’s-wing died March 4, 1854, near Chester, 
aged 21 years, 
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“November 23, 1843. Died, at Wingates, near Morpeth, Mr. Thomas Hume. The 
deceased and his forefathers had been tenants upon the same farm for 432 years, an an- 
cestor having held it in 1411, when the estate was purchased by Roger de Thornton. 

“ April 11, 1844. Died, at Tweedmouth, at the extraordinary age of 116 years, James 
Stewart. The deceased was a native of Charleston, in America, but arrived in England 
at an early age, and was a spectator of the battle of Preston Pans. Shortly after, he 
enlisted in a Highland regiment, and was at the capture of Quebec. He was afterwards 
promoted to an ensigncy, but sold out, and entered the navy, and was with Rodney in 
his great victory over the Comte de Grasse. After obtaining his discharge, he joined a 
regiment of Fencibles, and coming with it to Berwick about the time of the threatened 
French invasion, he continued ever after to reside in the neighbourhood, supporting 
himself by his fiddle, on which he was a very indifferent performer, and by exhibiting 
feats of almost supernatural strength. He had had five wives, one of whom survived 
him, and twenty-seven children, several of whom died in the service of their country. 
His death was caused by a fall, which injured his hip-joint. There is a statuette, as 
well as an etching, of this remarkable man. 

August 3, 1848. Died, in Newcastle, Elizabeth Johnson, the last female bricklayer’s 
labourer in that town. She had followed that strange occupation for a female for up- 
wards of forty years. 

“July 27, 1849. Died, in Gateshead, Mr. Robert Elliott Bewick, only son of the 
celebrated wood-engraver, Thomas Bewick. The deceased carried on his father’s 
business after the death of the latter, and as an artist he possessed many of the excel- 
lencies of his parent.” 


A view of Thomas Bewick’s workshop at Newcastle, by favour of the 
publisher of the work under notice, we are enabled to annex. 





THOMAS BEWICK’S WORKSHOP, NEWCASTLE, 


“June 19, 1850. Died, in Newcastle, aged 90, Mr. John Umfreville, shoemaker, one 
of the last male descendants of the once powerful lords of Prudhoe and Harbottle. Also, 
September 6, 1851, died, in the Freemen’s Hospital, Newcastle, azed 62, Mrs. Eleanor 
Umfreville, who was supposed to be the last lineal descendant of that famous house. 
The deceased had a small pension for some years from the Duke of Northumberland.” 
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A parallel passage to this touching memorial of a family “ fallen from its 
high estate,” we remember reading in Sykes’s book, the predecessor of the 
present work, In the early part of the present century was to be seen, clad 
in workhouse garb, and breaking stones on the high-road, Sir Thomas 
Conyers, senior baronet of the county of Durham, and representative of one 
of its most ancient families !—Sve transit gloria mundi. 

“July 29, 1850. Died, at Turnham Green, [qy. if not Broadstairs ?] aged 79, John 
Brumell ‘, Esq., formerly a solicitor in Newcastle. The deceased was a grandson of Mr. 
Kirkup, silversmith, Side, from whom he acquired a taste for collecting coins, which 
gradually grew into a passion. His collection was sold by auction, in London, a few 
months before his death, and realized £2,865.” 

A view of Mr. Kirkup’s shop, in the Side, Newcastle, still occupied by a 
person in the same business, is given below. The group forms a good 
specimen of our domestic architecture in olden time. 





VIEW IN THE SIDE, NEWCASTLE, 


“February 8, 1851. Died, at Chelsea, aged 79, Mr. William Martin, (brother of 
John Martin, the painter,) the well-known ‘ Christian Philosopher, and Philosophical 
Conqueror of all Nations.’ Among other vagaries, he announced that he had dis- 
covered the principle of Perpetual Motion, and in 1821 he exhibited his ‘Eureka’ in 





f To Mr. Brumell’s collection we are indebted for some of the Romano-British illus- 
trations in Petrie’s Monumenta Historica Britannica. 
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London and other places. Its motive power was a strong current of air, and it is 
unnecessary to add that it failed to answer the purpose of its inventor. He then pub- 
lished ‘A New System of Natural Philosophy, in Refutation of Sir Isaac Newton and 
other Pretenders to Science; and in June, 1830, he commenced a lecturing tour 
throughout England, returning to Newcastle in the following year, after, as he boasted, 
‘triumphantly refuting all opponents.’ From that time until within about two years of 
his death, the ‘ Philosopher’ printed his lucubrations on all sorts of subjects in great 
abundance, and his extraordinary attempts at poetry contributed greatly to the 
amusement of the public. The following is one of his advertisements in the local 
journals :— 
“ The ladie Faversham, a bark of 30 keels, sunk in Shields harbour, did much annoy. 
The Martinian invention gave her the grand lift—the people well-pleased, shouted 
for joy. 
Glover, the deceased potato quack-doctor, of his wisdom people have of him their 
doubts, 
Writer for a silly doctor in Sunderland, both as daft as the calf that eats clouts. 
George Stephenson and Son, mock Engineers, and both knaves and loons, 
If they do not answer the Philosopher, a proof he has snuffed out their full moons. 


“'W. MaRtTIN, Philosophical Conqueror of all Nations.” 


“October 4, 1851. The high-sheriff of Northumberland, Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart., 
by an advertisement of this date, announced his intention to give prizes, amounting to 
£315, as well as three silver vases, for the best three essays on temperance, religiously, 
morally, and statistically considered. (It was understood that several essays were sent 
in, but the prizes have never been awarded.) ! ! 

“ October 24, 1852. Married, at Earsdon, Mr. Benjamin Lee to Mrs. Isabella Baxter. 
The pair were both upwards of 73 years of age, and this was the bride’s ninth appear- 
ance at the altar.” 


A bold man, Mr. Benjamin Lee! 


“ August 26, 1853. Died, in Newcastle, in his 82nd year, the Rev. Ralph Henry 
Brandling, formerly of Gosforth-house, Northumberland, and the last of a long roll of 
‘ Brandlings of Gosforth. The deceased was one of the chief founders of the Natural 
History Society of Newcastle, and, so long as he had an opportunity of manifesting 
it, his kindness and generosity to the poor, and his considerate attention to his 
numerous workmen, commanded universal respect and esteem.” 

As our closing extract, we wind up with a “ ghost story ;” one of great 
celebrity in the North of England, and asserted to have been better authen- 
ticated than most other accounts of so-called spiritual agency. Mrs. Crowe 
has given a much more detailed account of the ghost and its doings in her 
“ Night Side of Nature,” and her speculations upon the evidence by which 
the story is supported, we remember reading with considerable interest :— 


“1840. About this time, considerable attention was drawn to a house at Willing- 
ton Dene, near North Shields, in consequence of a widely-spread report that it was 
‘haunted,’ and as the case is of a very singular character, a short account of it may be 
considered within the scope of this work. The house is a good family dwelling, un- 
connected with any other, and stands near a steam corn-mill, belonging to the owner 
and occupier, Mr. Joseph Procter, a highly respected member of the Society of Friends ; 
and that gentleman, as well as the members of his family, are firm in their belief that 
what they have witnessed can only be accounted for by the supposition of spiritual 
agency. Mr. Procter has assured me that upwards of forty witnesses, of unimpeachable 
character, and none of whom can have any interest in stating what is untrue, can 
testify to occurrences which cannot be accounted for on natural principles; and 
though averse to making public the whole of the extraordinary circumstances, yet at 
the time he did not refuse, even to strangers, an opportunity of visiting the premises. 
Amongst these was a young surgeon, named Drury, residing in Sunderland, who, with 
a friend, visited Willington, quite unexpectedly, on July 3, and remained in the house 
during the night—no one but Mr. Procter being at home. According to Mr. Drury’s 
statement, which was published soon after, he and his companion had been sitting 
some time with lights on the third story, and had heard sounds as of feet on the floor 
near them, a cough out of an empty room, and the sound as of some one walking up 
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stairs in a silk dress, but nothing had been seen. They were thinking of going to bed, 
it being past midnight, when a female figure in a shroud emerged from a closet they 
had previously examined, and which was too shallow for concealing any one; and with 
one hand on its breast, and the other pointing to the floor, slowly advanced till it 
reached Mr. Drury. He sprang forward, overcome with terror, and was confident that 
his arm passed through the ghostly figure, which vanished; but he then fainted, and 
was unwell for some days after. At another time, four persons outside of the house 
saw a luminous figure in a surplice, which passed backwards and forwards through a 
closed window and out of the wall on each side, eventually fading away. The family 
in the house, Mr. Procter informs me, were in the frequent habit of hearing sounds for 
which there was no visible cause, and also, though much less frequently, of seeing appa- 
ritions. A rumour that the house was ‘haunted’ obtained some currency before it was 
purchased by Mr. Procter’s relatives, in 1806. He left the house in 1847, prior to which 
the visitations had become quite unfrequent, and they have subsequently entirely 
ceased. It may also be observed, that nothing of the kind was noticed for the first 
three years of the twelve he lived in it.” 


We will only add, from other sources, that there is a vague story of a 
murder having been committed there, and that the ghost has the credit, 
or discredit rather, of having driven at least one person to a lunatic 
asylum. In reading accounts of this nature, we always bear in mind the 
story of the merry devil of Woodstock and the mischievous Cavalier, and 
are content, at least, to suspend our belief. And yet, own we must, that 
even at this day— 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


Mr. Latimer’s work, we should add, is rendered additionally useful by 
an excellent index. 





THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE ORGAN®, 


In the elaborate volume, the twofold title of which is annexed, the 
history and construction of the Organ, so justly styled * the king of instru- 
ments,” has been exhaustively treated; so much so, in fact, that it will be 
many generations probably, in spite of improvements at present unantici- 
pated, before another volume on the same subject, of half its bulk even, and 
containing a commensurate amount of new information, will be called for by 
the extended requirements of the musical world. It is all but superfluous 
for us to remark— the title itself going far towards shewing that such is the 
fact—that Mr. Hopkins’s “ Treatise on the Structure, &c., of the Organ” 
is of a purely technical character; and will consequently remain a com- 
paratively sealed book to all but the most enquiring portion of the reading 
public, the organ-builder, the organ-player, and the musical amateur. That 
the parties interested in the construction of the organ, by trade or by pro- 
fession, stand.in no need of being informed or reminded of the value of his 
work, the goodly Subscription-list at the end of the volume—multiplied 
tenfold ere this, we hope—gives ample assurance : prompted by so con- 





* “The Organ, its History and Construction: a Comprehensive Treatise on the 
Structure and Capabilities of the Organ, intended as a Handbook for the Organist and 
the Amateur. By Edward J. Hopkins, Organist of the Temple Church. Preceded by 
an entirely New History of the Organ, Memoirs of the most Eminent Builders of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, and other Matters of Research in connection 
with the Subject. By Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D.” (London: Robert Cocks & Co.) 
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vincing a recommendation, the amateur will do well to follow their example, 
and at the earliest possible moment become owner of a copy. He will be 
none the more distant, we are very certain, from the object of his aspira- 
tions, supposing that object to be success as a performer on the organ, by 
having thus made himself thoroughly conversant, thanks to the Handbook 
of Mr. Hopkins, with “ the formation, nature, and operation of every part 
of this most ingenious, complex, and noble of all musical instruments.” 

The author has made it his object, he tells us—and successfully, so far 
as we are competent to judge—to place the subject before the reader in the 
most simple shape. To effect this, he has arranged the various systems of 
mechanism, and the several clever devices for giving speech and vitality to 
the organ, into separate divisions; and has then described the numerous 
parts which together form those main portions, in the continuous order 
they are usually met with in the modern English instruments. At the 
same time also, so far as the scanty records and traditions bearing reference 
to the various modifications from time to time effected would allow of, he 
has assiduously made it his endeavour to record the names of the ori- 
ginators of the numerous ameliorations and improvements that have been 
gradually introduced into the details of organ-building. In the Appendix 
to his treatise we have also an interesting collection of specifications of the 
most celebrated British and foreign organs—no less than 300 ;—“‘ more 
varied,” the author says, “in size and details, and more extensive in 
number, than has ever before been brought together in any similar work in 
any country.” That nothing may be wanting in the way of illustration, 
the reader has also for his guidance numerous woodcuts and diagrams 
descriptive of the mechanisin of the organ. 

Dr. Rimbault’s historical account of the origin and development of the 
organ— illustrated also by woodcuts, a few of the more curious of which we 
are enabled to place before the reader—will, of course, be to the public at 
large a more readable work; and, if we mistake not, it will be prized by 
the antiquarian as a choice accession to his stock of mediwval lore. To 
waste our space in lavishing commendations upon the work, when we are 
about to give our readers an opportunity of judging as to its merits for 
themselves, were little less than absurd; and indeed, most of them are 
already aware, we are very sure, that whatever Dr. Rimbault undertakes to 
do—more particularly in a case where music and antiquities are combined— 
he does thoroughly and well. We shall therefore, without further preamble, 
proceed to select a few samples from the more prominent results of his 
research, confining our attention solely to such of his pages as treat of what 
may be not inaptly styled the “ Antiquities of the Organ.” In justice, how- 
ever, to the learned author, the reader must not be left uninformed that the 
modern history of the organ is treated of in his work as well; in other 
words, that portion of its history which lies between the Restoration of 
Charles II. and the close of the eighteenth century. 

The word ‘organ’ we find used in the Old Testament, but it must not for 
a moment be confounded with the instrument now bearing that name. The 
term was originally taken from the Greek translation, known as the Septua- 
gint: but the ancient Greeks had no particular musical instrument called 
an organ, the word ‘organon’ being with them a general name_for an i- 
strument, a work, or an implement of any kind. 

The syrinx, or pipe of Pan, in its form and arrangement, may be re- 
garded as the first approach to organ-building ; for it consisted of a number 
of pipes placed together in ranks, according to their succession of tones, 
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and sounded by the wind. The nearest approach, however, made by the 
ancients to the organ of modern times was probably the Hydraulic organ. 
Vitruvius, in his work on Architecture, has left us a curious description of 
this Hydraulic or water-organ ; one, however, which, from its complicated 
character, has greatly puzzled the learned. In the earlier attempts of. the 
ancients at making organs the bellows had been but small, and so imperfectly 
constructed, that they could not supply a steady wind ; the consequence of 
which was, that the organ failed to produce an uniform tone. The improve- 
ment of the wind apparatus was therefore at length more seriously attended 
to, and the result was the invention of this water-organ. Kircher, Isaac 
Vossius, and Perrault have all given engravings of the Vitruvian hydrauli- 
con; but as they each differ very considerably from the others, they can 
none of them be safely received as authorities. 

Athenzus has also given us an account of the Hydraulic organ, which, 
borrowed from earlier sources, is not improbably the most ancient and 
authentic extant. From him we learn that it was invented in the time of 
the second Ptolemy Euergetes, by Ctesibius of Alexandria, (B.c. 200,) a 
barber by profession ; or perhaps, more correctly speaking, that it was am- 
proved by him, as Plato had already furnished the idea of it, by inventing a 
night-clock, in the form of a clepsydra, or water-clock, that played upon 
flutes the hours of the night at a time when they were not visible on the 
index. The Elder Pliny also mentions Ctesibius as the inventor of the 
water-organ, 

Instruments of the hydraulic kind were made of different sizes—some 
portable even—and of various forms. Kepler, the mathematician, had but 
a mean opinion of this instrument ; for “ the water-organ,” he says, “* though 
it might have registers like the wind-organ, was not an admirable invention 
of the ancients, but was mere bagpiping !” 

The Hydraulic organ was in use down to a comparatively late period. 
Vossius informs us, from the French annals of an anonymous writer, that in 
the year 826, a certain Venetian called Georgius, or rather Gregorius, con- 
structed an Hydraulic organ for Louis the Pious, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
that after the manner of the ancients. Still more recently, too, speaking of 
Pope Sylvester II. (Gerbert of Aurillac), who died in 1003, William of 
Malmesbury says,— 

“In the church of Rheims are still extant (a.D. 1125), as proofs of his scientific skill, 
a clock constructed on mechanical principles, and an hydraulic organ, in which the air, 
escaping in a surprising manner by the force of heated water, fills the cavity of the in- 


strument, and the brazen pipes emit modulated tones through the multifarious aper- 
tures.” 


By the word ventus, here translated “ air,” there can be little doubt that 
steam ° is really meant. 

The contrivances, however, to introduce the wind into the pipes by means 
of water were not found to be successful, and a return appears to have been 
made to the ancient bellows filled by manual labour. The Emperor Julian, 
who died a.p. 363, is the reputed author of a Greek enigmatical epigram, 
the solution of which, it is evident, is the Pneumatic organ. There is no 
necessity to give the lines at length—the more especially as there appears 
to be some doubts as to the exact translation ; but at all events we learn 





> In June, 1838, the Rev. James Birkett, of Ovingham, in Northumberland, invented 
a steam organ, which was attached to a locomotive engine belonging to the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway Company. It had a compass of one octave, without semi-tones, 
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from them thus much, that the organ was still unprovided with a clavier, or 
keyboard, and that the bellows were made of bull’s hide; facts which, 
according to Dr. Rimbault, have escaped the researches of former writers, 
from their mistranslation of the passage. 

The organ was early introduced into the services of the Church. From 
Platina we learn that it was first employed for religious worship by Pope 
Vitalianus I.,4.p. 666; but according to another authority, it was in common 
use in the churches of Spain at least two hundred years before that period. 
The use of other musical instruments in churches was much earlier, for St. 
Ambrose, we are told, united instruments of music with the public service 
in the cathedral church of Milan; an example which, by degrees, was 
adopted in other churches. Indeed, the antiquity of instrumental church 
music is still higher, if we are to credit the testimony of Justin Martyr 
and Eusebius, the former of whom lived two hundred years before the time 
of Ambrose. Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, first introduced singing, 
and the ceremonies of the Romish Church, into France ; and soon perceiv- 
ing the want of an organ, both as an aid to devotion and as a proper accom- 
paniment to the choir, he applied to the Byzantine Emperor, Constantine 
Copronymus, requesting him to forward one to France. Accordingly, 
about the year 757, the Emperor sent him as a present, in charge of a 
special embassy, a large organ with leaden pipes, which was placed in the 
church of St. Corneille, at Compiégne. 

Soon after this period, we find from our early chroniclers that organs were 
in common use in England, constructed by Saxon artists, with pipes of 
copper fixed in gilt frames. From William of Malmesbury, too, we learn 
that in the reign of Edgar, Dunstan built an organ, the pipes of which were 
made of brass. An organ was also erected by this prelate in the abbey- 
church of Glastonbury. In the same century, Earl Ailwin presented an 
organ to the convent of Ramsey, in reference to which, in the Acta Sanc- 
torum, it is said, “ The earl devoted thirty pounds to make copper pipes of 
organs, which, resting with their openings in thick order on the spiral wind- 
ings in the inside, and being struck on feast-days with a strong blast of 
bellows, emit a sweet melody, and a far-resounding peal.” In the old 
church of Winchester, also, there was a monster organ, which is described 
by Wulstan the Deacon, who died a.p. 963, in a lengthy poem dedicated 
by him to Bishop Elphege ; the difficulties of which have been examined 
and ably elucidated by Mr. Wackerbarth, in his “ Music and the Anglo- 
Saxons.” 

There is an interesting representation of the Pneumatic organ of about 
this period in a MS. Psalter of Eadwine, in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge °, a copy of which, in the succeeding page, we are enabled to 
give. The singular energy of the players will not escape remark. 

Included in a larger work upon “ Divers Arts,” written by the monk The- 
ophilus, we find a curious treatise upon the “ Construction of Organs,” which 
seems to have hitherto escaped the notice of all writers, both foreign and 
English, who have given their attention to the consideration of musical anti- 
quities; and which the learned author has been “ the first,” he says, “‘to in- 
troduce into that department of musical history to which it particularly be- 
longs;” Mr. Hendrie’s work (1847) having first brought it to his notice. 
Unfortunately, we have no room for either text or translation, (also taken from 





© It is not improbable that this is a representation of the Glastonbury organ, as 
a portion of the library of that monastery (which contained several Psalters) is known 
to have come into possession of Trinity College. 
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Mr. Hendrie’s publication) ; but thus much may be stated in reference to 
the work itself.—The period at which the writer flourished does not appear 
to be accurately known—the tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries having 
been suggested; but Mr. Hendrie, our author says, has pretty clearly 
shewn that the work in question may be safely assigned to the first half 
of the eleventh century. The most ancient MSS. that have come down to 
us are of the latter part of the twelfth or the early part of the following 
century. One is preserved at Wolfenbiittel; another in the Imperial 
Library, Vienna; a third is in the University Library, Cambridge ; and a 
fourth among the Harleian MSS, in the British Museum. The three first- 
named MSS. end abruptly, closing with the first chapter on the “ Construc- 
tion of the Organ.” The Harleian MS. gives ¢hree additional chapters upon 
the mode of building the organ in the eleventh century. His description, 
as the learned author says, is valuable in many points, “ but more particu- 
larly so as clearing up the debated point of the invention of the clavier, or 
keyboard. The organ of Theophilus was unprovided with one.” 

In a Saxon MS. of the eleventh century, preserved in the British 
Museum, (Cott. Tiberius, B. 6.) we find a drawing of the “ Bumbulum cum 
Jistuld ered,” —*‘ with brass pipes.’ This Bumbulum 4 appears to be an organ, 
played upon in the same manner as that described by the monk Theophi- 
lus. There is, however, a still better representation preserved in Gori’s 
Thesaurus Diptychorum, said to have been taken from an ancient MS. of the 
time of Charlemagne, and which we are enabled to annex :— 


“ King David is here represented sitting on a throne, striking a lyre with his left 
hand, and holding a sceptre in his right. His head is accompanied by two different 
kinds of ornaments; one is the glory, the emblem of sanctity and eternity, and the 
other a turreted crown, representing a city with a gate. This is perhaps the holy 
Jerusalem, or that happy Sion ‘whose gates the Lord loveth,’ as David himself sings. 
He is probably engaged in singing psalms, assisted by four musical instruments—the 
pneumatic organ, a sort of violin, a trumpet, and a set of bells.” 





4 Meaning literally, to all appearance, a “ droning instrument.” 
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The close of the eleventh century forms an era in the history of organ- 
building ; an organ being said to have been erected at that period, in the 
cathedral at Magdeburg, with a keyboard consisting of sixteen keys. In 
the earlier organs, the number of notes was very limited; from nine to 
eleven was nearly their greatest extent, and the execution of the plain- 
chant did not require more. Harmony, too, was still unknown. For many 
centuries, also, the bellows remained in the most crude and imperfect state, 
sometimes twenty or more being required to supply the wind to a mode- 
rate-sized organ. According to Wulstan the Deacon, already mentioned, 
the organ at Winchester was provided with twenty-six bellows. The great 
organ of the cathedral at Halberstadt had twenty, and that of Magdeburg 
twenty-four small bellows. They were fashioned in folds, like the forge or 
smith’s bellows, and were not provided with weights, as in our modern 
organs. In those days, too, they had no idea of proportioning the wind—its 
force depending solely on the strength of the bellows-blowers. The wind 
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being thus admitted unequally, the result must have been that the organ 
was never in tune, Preetorius has left us a singular representation of the 
ancient mode of blowing, which is here copied from the Theatrum Instru- 
mentorum, W olfenbiittel, 1620. 
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Upon each bellows there is fixed a wooden shoe; the men who work 
them hang by their hands on a transverse bar, and each man, placing his 
feet in the shoes of two bellows, alternately lowers one and raises the other. 

“In the thirteenth century, the priests of the Greek and Roman Churches 
pronounced the use of organs in divine service to be scandalous and pro- 
fane. They preferred rendering divine worship as simple as possible, in 
order to distinguish it from that of the Jews and Pagans. Even to this 
day the Greek Church does not tolerate the use of organs in its public ser- 
vices. Notwithstanding these opinions, however, the use of organs, and 
even other instruments, gradually became almost universal, not only in great 
churches, but in those of monasteries, convents, and small towns. The 
historians of this period mention several monks, distinguished for the art of 
playing on the organ, and for their general musical abilities. For some 
time, however, organs were only used on great feasts and solemn occasions, 
and not in the ordinary celebration of the offices °.” 

The first monastic organs were very small, being merely used for 





¢ “On particular occasions, the performance of a band of minstrels was added to the 
organ. Minstrels’ galleries are often seen in the continental churches, but are rarely 
met with in this country. There is a gallery of this sort over the altar-screen at 
Chichester Cathedral, and another, much more remarkable, near the middle of the 
north side of Exeter Cathedral. It is supported on. thirteen pillars, between every two 
of which, in a niched recess, there is a sculptured representation of an angel playing 
upon some musical instrument. Among these are the cittern, bagpipe, harp, violin, 
pipe, tambourine, &c. The roof of Outwell Church, Norfolk, and the minstrels’ column 
at Beverley, also exhibit a great variety of musical instruments anciently used in 
churches.” 
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playing the melody of the plain-song with the voices. An organ of this 
description was called a Regol, or rigal; a term which appears to have 
been derived from the Italian rigabello :— 


“ Musical writers,” our author says, “have not explained the nature of the regal, 
which was evidently to give out and sustain the melody of the plain-song. Carter, the 
well-known antiquary, calls it ‘a portable organ, having one row of pipes, giving the 
treble notes.’ A writer in Rees’s Encyclopedia says, that ‘the regal, in all Roman 
Catholic countries, is a portable organ uséd in processions, carried by one person, and 
played upon by another.’ This explanation is not quite accurate, as the representations 
in early MSS. invariably exhibit the instrument as carried and performed upon by the 
same person.” 


Until near the end of the last century, an officer of the Royal Chapel at 
St. James's was styled “ tuner of the regalls.”” These instruments were also 
frequently known as portatives, from the Latin word portare, “ to carry ;” 
and in contradistinction to them, we find mentioned the positive organ, 
(from the Latin ponere, “to set down’), an instrument provided with a 
key-board of full compass, and played upon with both hands, In the series 
of woodcuts known as the Triomphe de  Empereur Mavimilien, drawn 
by Hans Burgmair, in 1516, and first printed at Vienna in 1796, Paul Hof- 
haimer, organist to the Emperor, is represented as playing upon a positive 
organ. The instrument is placed upon a table, an attendant blowing the 
bellows behind; the whole being drawn upon a car, which forms part of 
the procession, The regal, or portative organ, is also represented in the 
same engraving, behind the organist. 

The annexed figure of the positive 
organ is copied from Ambrosius Wilph- 
lingseder’s EHrotemata Musices Prac- 
tice, Nuremberg, 1563. 

The positif was afterwards added to 
the larger organ, In our musical dic- 
tionaries we find it thus explained :— 

“ Positif, the small organ which is placed 
before the great one in all churches where 
there is an organ sufficiently large to be di- 
vided into two parts. The organist is placed 
between the positif and great organ, if the claviers or sets of keys are all attached 
to the great one, and of which the lowest belongs to the positif!.” 





We here see, Dr. Rimbault remarks, the origin of the choir-organ, which 
was the smaller organ, called the positive, used in monastic times to ac- 
company the voices of the choir. Afterwards, when the organs were 
joined together, and the organist took his seat between them, (or rather in 
a half-circle taken from the small organ,) the chotr-organ became cor- 
rupted into the chair-organ. It has now reassumed its ancient and ori- 
ginal signification. 

There has been considerable discussion as to the meaning of the old 
expression, “a pair of organs;” but in Dr. Rimbault’s opinion, the term 
meant simply an organ with more pipes than one. Jonson, Heywood, and 
other of the older poets, he remarks, always use the term pair in the sense 
of an aggregate, and as synonymous with se¢: thus we have “a pair of 
chessmen,” “a pair of beads,” * a pair of cards,” “a pair of organs,” &c. 





f Danneley’s “ Musical Exeyclopedia,” 1825. 
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The invention of the pedal is commonly attributed to a German named 
Bernhard, organist to the Doge of Venice, between 1470—80; but it was 
certainly anterior, our author says, to this date: indeed, it is sometimes 
claimed for Albert Van Os, an ecclesiastic, who built an organ for St. 
Nicholas’ Church, Utrecht, in 1120. 

Be this as it may, it may reasonably be concluded that the pedal was in 
use at least as early as the end of the fourteenth century. Bernhard may 
probably have made some tmprovements in the pedal-board, which tradition 
has associated with the invention. 

In England, as already seen, a large organ existed at Winchester in the 
tenth century. Gervase of Canterbury, describing the conflagration of 
that cathedral in 1174, mentions the destruction of the organ, but does 
not allude to it as if it were an unusual thing in a church; and long before 
the close of the fourteenth century, all our abbeys and churches were 
plentifully supplied with instruments of this description. At this period, 
it had become the practice to place two organs in large churches—one 
large, the other small. The pipes of these instruments were always ex- 
posed; and such an organ (according to Fosbroke, “ British Monachism,”) 
was, and perhaps is still, at Uley Church in Gloucestershire. The organist 
was mostly one of the monks, while little more was required than to accom- 
pany the plain*song or chant. Afterwards, as musical composition im- 
proved, and more skill was required for its performance, lay organists 
were hired. 

Turning our attention now to the first known organ-builders—it is very 
difficult, Dr. Rimbault says, to distinguish the first organ-builders by pro- 
Jession from the priesthood ; but that such a profession did exist as early 
at least as the fifteenth century, there cannot be a question. 

Albert Van Os, otherwise known as Albert the Great, the earliest known 
organ-builder, was certainly a priest. He built the organ of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Utrecht, in 1120; Ulric Engelbrecht, a priest, that of Strasburg 
Cathedral, in 1260; and Nicholas Faber, a priest, that of Halberstadt, in 1359 
or 1361. Heinrich Traxdorf, who built an organ at Nuremberg in 1455, 
and another at St. Mary Magdalen, at Breslau, in 1466, was probably a 
layman; though it is not certainly known. Erhart Smid, of Peyssenberg, 
in Bavaria, whom Duke Ernest, in 1433, exempted from every species of 
impost and contribution, on account of his skill in constructing organs,— 
and André, who built, in 1456, the organ of St, Aégidia, at Brunswick, 
were certainly lay-builders. 

The earliest organ-builder by profession in this country, of whom any 
account has descended to us, is William Wotton, of Oxford, who flourished 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century. A document, still in existence, 
shews that in 1487 he made “a pair of organs” for Merton College; similar 
to the pair that he had already made for Magdalene College, in the same 
University, John Chamberlyn and Thomas Smyth were also organ- 
builders, residing in London, in the early part of the sixteenth century. 

In the list of Henry the Eighth’s musical establishment, we find, under 
the year 1526, the name of “John de John, organ-maker.” Also, in the 
king’s household-book,—“ May, 1531. Item, the 2nd daye, paid to Sir John, 
the organ-maker, in rewarde, by the king’s commandement... xus.” This 
person, who was a priest, was succeeded in the royal establishment by 
William Beton, or Betun ; an organ-builder of some pretensions, if we may 
judge from the fact of his having built the organ for the old Cathedral of 
St. ow He was retained in the royal service in the reigns also of Edward 
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the Sixth and Mary; in the musical establishment of the former of whom 
we find also mentioned, “ William Tresorer&, regal maker.” 

Another eminent English builder of this period was named Wyght, or 
White. Entries of payments to him for work done to the organ of Magda- 
lene College Chapel, Oxford, occur in the books from 1531 to 1545, It 
has been conjectured, Dr. Rimbault says, that he was the same person as 
Robert White, a well-known Church composer, who may have united the 
art of building organs with his higher musical pursuits. 

John Schowt, or Stut, who flourished in London about the same period, 
would appear, from his name, to have been a German. In 1590, an organ 
builder named Broughe set up a new organ at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster; in payment for which he received the former organ and a sum 
of eight pounds. John Chapington would appear, about 1596, to have 
built an organ for Westminster Abbey; at least, in that year, from the 
parish accounts, we find him selling the old organ of the collegiate church 
to the churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, who had resolved to sell the “ old 
organs,”—by which Broughe’s, we presume, is meant. The organ built by 
Chapington for Magdalene College, Oxford, in 1597, is still in existence. 

At the beginning of the following century there was an organ-builder 
living in London named Gibbs. Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College, 
records in his diary, under the date April 27, 1618, “ Bought a pair of 
organs of Mr. Gibbs, of Powles, 87. 2s.;” which organs were put up in 
the College Chapel. A year afterwards, Alleyn had a “ diapason stop” put 
to the organ by a person of the name of Barett, and “other alterations,” 
which cost 5s. 10d, 

Among the eminent English organ-builders of the seventeenth century 
are the names of Preston of York, Thamar of Peterborough, Loosemore of 
Exeter, and the Dallans’, or Dallams’, of London. Of the first two no par- 
ticulars, beyond the mere names, have come down to us; and as to the 
others, our information is not much greater. 

John Loosemore constructed the organ in Exeter Cathedral, shortly be- 
fore the Restoration of Charles the Second; an instrument pointed out as 
worthy of especial notice, on account of its double diapason. Loosemore 
died on the 8th of April, 1681, aged 68, and was buried in the transept of 
Exeter Cathedral, near the south aisle of the choir. 

Of the name of Dallans, or Dallam, there seem to have been three organ- 
builders—Robert Dallam, Ralph Dallans, and George Dalham. The first 
was born in 1602, and died in 1665, being buried in the cloisters of New 
College, Oxford. He built the organ in the chapel of that college, and the 
small one in the Music-School, Oxford; but his principal work appears to 
have been the organ in York Minster, destroyed when that building was 
partially burnt. The circumstances connected with its erection are singular, 





s “There is an exceedingly curious licence preserved in the Cottonian MS. Galba, 
¢. 11, fol. 253, from which it appears that William Treasorer, a maker of musical in- 
struments, his heirs and assigns, had letters patent for eight years, from King Philip and 
Queen Mary, dated July 11, in the first year of their reign, ‘to provide and buy within 
the realm of England, in any place or places, one hundred thousand lasts of ashes, and 
four hundred thousand dozens of o/d worn shoes, and export the same to foreign parts.’ 
Queen Elizabeth, on March 13, in the second year of her reign, confirmed the same for 
an additional term of twelve years. Treasorer, as a consideration for the renewed 
patent, devised and gave to the Queen a new Instrument Musicall, sending forth the 
sound of Flutes and Recorders; and likewise promised and took upon him, at his 
labour, costs, and charges, to repair and amend before the feast of St. Michael’s next 
ensuing, the great organs in the Queen’s chapel at Greenwich.”—Ellis’s Original 
Letters, Second Series, Vol. III., p. 202. 
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and are well illustrative of the adage that “ it is an ill wind that blows no 
good :” 

“In July, 1632, a fine of £1,000 having been inflicted on Edward Paylor, Esquire, 
Sor the crime of incest, the Dean and Chapter petitioned the King, who granted that 
sum to them for repairing the church, setting up a new organ, furnishing the altar, and 
maintaining a librarian; whereupon, in March, 1632, articles of agreement (still in ex- 
istence) were entered into by Dean Scott and the Residentiaries, with Robert Dallam, 
of London, blacksmith, who engaged to build a great organ for £297, with £5 more for 
his journey to York ; and in which the price of each stop is distinctly specified.” 


Ralph Dallans built the organ for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, at the 
Restoration ; an organ for the parish church, Rugby; and the old organ of 
Lynn Regis, which was removed by Snetzler'. The only other particulars 
that we know of him are contained in the following inscription, formerly 
existing in the old church of Greenwich :—* Ralph Dallans, organ-maker, 
deceased while he was making this organ, begun by him Feb. 1672. James 
White, his partner, finished it, and erected this stone, 1673.” 

George Dalham has the following advertisement at the end of John Play- 
ford’s “ Introduction to the Skill of Musick,” 1672, (6th edit.), the only 
known record of his having existed :—‘* Mr. George Dalham, that excellent 
organ-maker, dwelleth now in Purple Lane, next door to the Crooked 
Billet, where such as desire to have new organs, or old mended, may be 
well accommodated.” 

During the period that these organ-builders flourished, our cathedrals, it 
may be remarked, were being supplied with organs on a much larger scale 
than those which had been used in the monasteries of olden time. 

Turning our attention now to the Continent—in Germany and other parts 
the reformer Ulric Zwingle had succeeded in banishing, for a time, the use 
of organs in public worship. Early, however, in the sixteenth century, the 
organ was reinstated in the church, and many improvements were made in 
its construction. It was in this century, according to Pretorius, (Syntagma 
J usica,) that registers, by which alone a variety of stops could be formed, 
were invented by the Germans. Improvements were also effected in the 
pipes, particularly the invention of the stopped pipe, whereby expense was 
saved, and that soft, pleasing tone obtained, which open pipes are unable 
to yield. 

by employing the small scale, a number of registers with a penetrating 
yet pleasing tone were obtained, in imitation of the violin, viol de gamba, 
&c. By the large scale, again, was preserved that full, round tone which 
we always hear in good organs, In addition to this, certain kinds of pipes 
-were made to taper upwards, whereby some additional registers were 
formed, such as the spitz-flute, the gemshorn, &c. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, also, reed registers were invented, with which it was sought to imitate 
the tone of other instruments, and even the voices of men and animals; such 
as the posaune, for instance, trumpet, shalm, vox-humana, bear’s-pipe, &c. 
In 1570 Hans Lobsinger, of Nuremberg, invented the bellows with one 
fold, which is still found in old organs. 

The ancient position of the organ, a subject upon which the learned author 
has collected many interesting particulars, may be allowed for a moment to 





» E fumo lux.—It is to be hoped that this was the only organ ever built with the 
price of such a crime. 

1 It was upon this occasion that, being asked by the churchwardens what this old 
instrument would be worth if repaired, Snetzler replied, “If they would lay out one 
liundred pounds upon it, perhaps it would be worth fifty.” 
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arrest our notice—our extracts being of necessity confined to a few of the 
more important of our ecclesiastical edifices. 

In the middle ages the organ was placed on one side of the choir, a po- 
sition which seems to have been almost universal throughout Europe. Ger- 
vase of Canterbury, in his account of the conflagration of that cathedral in 
1174, informs us that the organ stood on the vault of the south transept. 
After the rebuilding of the cathedral, the organ was placed on a large corbel 
of stone, over the arch of St. Michael’s Chapel, in the same transept. In 
the old Cathedral of St. Paul, the organ was placed under one of the north 
pier-arches of the choir, just above the stalls, having a choir-organ in front, 
and shutters to close in the great organ. It occupied the same place during 
the Protectorate, and was destroyed in the great fire of 1666, The organ 
of Westminster Abbey, upon which Purcell* played, stood on the ‘ north 
side of the choir,” over the stalls; and seems, from the view in Sandford’s 
“ Coronation of James II.,’’ to have been a small instrument with diapered 
pipes. At York, the cathedral organ built by Dallam in 1632 was, by com- 
mand of Charles I., placed on the “ north side of the choir,” nearly opposite 
the archbishop’s throne; the reason given by the king being, that if placed 
on the screen between the choir and the nave, it would be an impediment 
in viewing the interior of the church. This decision was set aside in 1690, 
when Archbishop Lamplugh, with considerable bad taste, ordered the in- 
strument to be removed to the stone screen. The organ of Winchester 
Cathedral, erected at the Reformation, was placed upon the screen between 
the nave and choir. It was removed, by order of Charles I., to the “ north 
side of the choir.” 

From the instances quoted by Dr. Rimbault, it appears that in English 
cathedrals the present usual position of the organ, over the choir-screen, 
did not become general till the Restoration. On the Continent, the large 
organs are invariably placed in “ lofts ;” some at the west end, some over 
the doors, and very often against one of the piers. “ We particularize 
large organs,” says the learned author, “ because it is a rare thing to find 
a church on the Continent, of any pretensions, without its two, three, four, 
and sometimes six organs.” 

A few words now as to the “ Curiosities of Organ-building.” 

The Byzantine emperor, Theophilus, who reigned 829—841, is said to 
have had “ two great gilded organs, embellished with precious stones and 
golden trees, on which a variety of little birds sat and sang, the wind being 
conveyed to them by concealed tubes.” 

Dr. Powell, in his curious volume, ‘‘ Humane Industry, or a History of 
the Manual Arts,” 1661, has the following passage :— 


“A Neapolitan artizan made a pair of organs all of alabaster stone, pipes, keys, and 
jacks, with a loud, lusty sound, which he afterwards bestowed upon the Duke of Mantua, 
and which Leander Alberti saw in the said duke’s court, as he related in his description 
of Tuscany. The same Leander saw a pair of organs at Venice made all of glass, that 
made a delectable sound. . . . Gaudentino Merula, in his fifth book De Mirabili- 
bus Mundi makes mention of an organ in the church of St. Ambrose in Milan, whereof 





k “Tt would be interesting to know what became of this organ, hallowed by the 
fingers of Purcell. One account is, that when it was removed from the Abbey in 1730, 
(the date of the present instrument,) it was given or sold to the parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster; and the remains of it, after lying for many years in the tower, were 
disposed of some thirty or forty years ago. Another account is, that it was removed 
to Vauxhall-gardens ; and is, in fact, the instrument still in the orchestra there.” The 
latter, it appears to us, is the more probable statement; the former alluding, in all 
probability, to the organ bought of Chapington, in 1596. See page 505, ante. 
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the pipes were some of wood, some of brass, and some of white lead; which being 
played upon, did express the sound of cornets, flutes, drums, and trumpets, with admira- 
ble variety and concord.” 

In the convent of the Escurial, near Madrid, are eight organs, one of 
which, we are told, is of solid silver. 

For the “ grotesque decorations and machinery of old organ-cases,” too 
often so many exhibitions of bad taste and absurdity, we can find no room, 
but must hasten on to the “ Tribulations” of the Organ in England, bearing 
date from the ordinance passed in the House of Lords January 4, 1644: 
in the spirit of which “ it was thought necessary, for the promotion of true 
religion, that no organs should be suffered to remain in the churches ; that 
choral books should be torn; painted glass windows broken ; sepulchral 
brass inscriptions defaced ; and in short, that the cathedral service should 
be totally abolished.” The result was, that “collegiate and parochial 
churches were stripped of their organs and ornaments ; some of the instru- 
ments were sold to private persons, who preserved them ; some were totally, 
and others but partially, destroyed ; some were taken away by the clergy, 
in order to prevent their being destroyed; and some few were suffered to 
remain.” 

Some idea of the atrocities committed by the Puritans in this respect 
may be gathered from the words of the “ Mercurius Rusticus ; the Country’s 
Complaint recounting the sad Events of this Unparralel’d Warr,” 1647, 
(edited by Bruno Ryves, afterwards Dean of Windsor). At Westminster, 
we are told,— 

“The soldiers of Westborne and Cawood’s companies were quartered in the abbey 
church, where they brake down the rayl about the altar, and burnt it in the place 
where it stood: they brake down the organs, and pawned the pipes at severall ale- 
houses, for pots of ale. They put on some of the singing-men’s surplices, and in con- 
tempt of that canonicall habite, ran up and down the church : he that wore the surplice 
was the hare, the rest were the hounds.” At Exeter Cathedral, “they brake down the 
organs, and taking two or three hundred pipes with them, went up and down the streets 
piping with them ; and meeting with some of the choristers of the church, whose sur- 
plices they had stolen before, and imployed them to base, servile offices, scoffingly 
told them, Boyes, we have spoyled your trade, you must goe and sing hot pudding pyes.’ 
At Peterborough! Cathedral, after committing all kinds of destruction, “when their 
unhallowed toylings had made them out of wind, they took breath afresh on two pair of 
organs.” At Canterbury, “they violated the monuments of the dead, and spoyled the 
organs ;” and at Chichester Cathedral, “they leave the destructive and spoiling part to 
be finished by the common soldiers ; brake down the organs, and dashing the pipes with 
their pole-axes, scoffingly said, Harke how the organs goe.”’ At Winchester, “ they 
entered the church with colours flying and drums beating; they rode up through the 
body of the church and quire, until they came to the altar, where they rudely pluck 
down the altar and brake the rayle, and afterwards carrying it to an ale-house, they set 
it on fire, and in that fire burnt the Books of Common Prayer, and all the singing-books 
belonging to the quire ; they threw down the organs, and brake the stories of the Old 
and New Testament, curiously cut out in carved work.” 


Passing over the devastations committed upon the organs at Worcester, 
Norwich, and other places, “ by those misguided ruffians, the soldiers and 
commanders of the Parliamentary army,” we will content ourselves with an 
additional extract from “ Cathedral News from Canterbury,” written by 
one Culmer, a scribbler for the Puritan party :— | 


! From Gunton’s “ History of the Church of Peterborough” we learn that the devas- 
tations committed upon Peterborough Cathedral were the work of a regiment of horse, 
tommanded by Cromwell. ‘“ Will modern writers,” says Dr. Rimbault, “tell us any 
mow after this, that Cromwell himself was partial to the organ?” The story of 
Cromwell having saved the organ of Magdalene College, Oxford, he considers to be 
wholly unfounded, 
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“The news was that the troopers fought with God Himself in the cathedral Quire 
at Canterbury. But the truth is, that on the 26th of August, 1642, some zealous 
troopers, after they had (by command) taken the powder and ammunition out of the 
malignant cathedral, they fought, it seems, with the cathedral goods, namely, altars, 
images, service-books, prick-song-books, surplice, and organs; for they hewed the altar- 
rails all to pieces, and threw their altar over and over and over again down the three 
altar-steps, and left it lying with the heels upward: they slashed some images, cruci- 
fixes, and prick-song-books, and one greasy service-book, and a ragged smock of the 
whore of Rome, called a surplice, and began to play the tune of the ‘ Zealous Soldier’ 
on the organs or case of whistles, which never were in tune since.” 


Here we must bring to a conclusion the “ Antiquities of the Organ.” 
At the Restoration, or shortly after, Father Schmidt and Renatus Harris 
appear upon the scene ; men whose inventive genius and artistic skill were 
destined, figuratively speaking, to more than compensate this noble instru- 
ment for the insults and degradation which during the previous seventeen 
years it had undergone. With them the history of Modern Organ-building 
begins. 





GLEANINGS AMONG THE CASTLES AND CONVENTS 
OF NORFOLK ®. 


Tu1s volume is creditable to Mr. Harrod in every way,—alike to his 
industry, his taste, and his judgment. It is the result of ten years’ labour 
as Honorary Secretary to the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society ; 
and we are sorry to observe that Mr. Harrod says it is likely to be his last 
volume as well as his first, This is to be regretted on many accounts. 
When a man has acquired the habit and the tact necessary for careful 
observation and for the proper sifting of evidence, his works become far 
more valuable than those of younger hands, who are too apt to rush into 
print before they well know what they have to say, or how to say it. 
The number of crude, undigested, unfledged essays with which the press 
teems, in order to gratify the vanity of youthful writers, is quite appalling 
to those experienced critics who are obliged to wade through them, and to 
try and glean the few grains of sound corn from the bushel of chaff, to 
perceive the small residuum of sense which is to be found under the 
quantity of froth, the few facts among the many fancies. The grievous 
remembrance of these youthful sallies makes us the more regret the loss of 
such a faithful coadjutor as Mr. Harrod. 

The preface to this volume contains much with which we cordially agree, 
but as it relates to subjects of general interest rather than to the subject of 
this volume in particular, we pass it over for the present, hoping to recur 
to it by-and-bye. The volume has no table of contents—a deficiency which 
we will here endeavour to supply. It contains a description of the existing 
buildings, and a concise history of—Thetford Priory, Rising Castle, the Con- 
vent of Black Friars, Norwich, Castle Acre Castle and Priory, Norwich 
Castle, Walsingham Priory, Binham Priory, Buckenham Priory and Castle, 
Bromholm Priory, and Norwich Cathedral. On each of these great care 
and pains have been bestowed in investigating the history from the best 
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authorities, and in most instances original documents have been consulted 
and made use of. The histories so collected are illustrated by no less than 
seventy engravings on wood, or plans on stone; and the plans are coloured 
most judiciously by the like colours in each:—Norman, black; Earty 
Enauisu, blue ; Decorate, green ; PERPENDICULAR, red. We hope this 
plan will be adhered to in all similar works in future, and that when 
Mr. Murray favours us with his long-promised ‘* Handbook of English 
Cathedrals,” he will adhere to the same plan, in order that we may see at 
a glance the age of the different parts of each building, and thus be enabled 
more readily to compare them and study them, 

Mr. Harrod’s volume is so full of interesting matter, that we hardly 
know where to begin our extracts or more detailed notices. We pass over 
Thetford Priory, as there is so little remaining of it, and come to Rising 
Castle, where Mr. Harrod has effectually set at rest the fancy of the Saxon 
chapel, and shewn the Norman origin of the whole existing structure and 
ruins, though enclosed within earth-works of much earlier date,—an im- 
portant distinction, which applies to many other instances. He shews up 
most clearly the blundering ignorance of Miss Strickland and most other 
English historians on the subject of Queen Isabella. They have almost 
with one voice echoed each other’s blunder, or copied from each other the 
gross mistake of confounding the queen’s own castle of Rising with “ the 
place of her imprisonment and death.” She did not die there, but at Hert- 
ford, another of her own castles, where she frequently resided, though she 
seems generally to have preferred Rising Castle. The cotemporary docu- 
ments clearly shew that she was entirely her own mistress, and was always 
treated with respect, and deference, and affection by her son, Edward IIi., 
who visited her with his own queen, and had both his queen and his mother 
with him at a public festival at Norwich, and always writes of her as ‘‘ ma- 
tris nostre carissime :’— 


“ Miss Strickland, it will be observed, 
speaks with considerable indignation of 
the queen’s desire to be buried at the 
Grey Friars, London, because Mortimer 
was said to have been buried there. His 
body had been removed from thence long 
before, for Miss Strickland refers in a note 
in a previous page to a precept in the 
Federa, permitting the wife and son of 
Mortimer to remove it to Wigmore. It is 
addressed to the Grey Friars of Coventry, 


(1331, 5 Edward IIT.)”—(pp. 40, 41.) 

“ Among the MSS. injured by fire was 
one vellum book, shrivelled up with the 
heat, which with infinite care and pains 
Mr. Bond restored to a legible condition. 
This was the Household Book of Queen 
Isabella, from October, 1357, to her death, 
during all which period she was at Hert- 
ford Castle; and the entries are continued 
until the household was broken up in 
December, 1358.”—(p. 41.) 


A good deal of this is not new to the Society of Antiquaries, having been 


communicated to them by Mr. Bond, and printed in Archeologia, vol. 
xxxv.; but it is well put together and brought forward by Mr. Harrod, 
and the Archeologia is unfortunately a sealed book to Miss Strickland and 
other popular historians, although it contains a vast store of information 
and research, of which no historian—who deserves the name—ought to be 
ignorant. 

We now proceed to make a few extracts from this interesting volume :— 


“The castle itself will now claim our 
attention. It will be seen by the plan 
that the buildings are all erected within a 
nearly circular space, enclosed by a large 
bank and ditch. To the east and west of 
this great circular work are square addi- 


tions protected in a similar manner—that 
to the east being the larger, and having 
the bank and ditch remaining in a much 
more perfect state than that to the west.” 
—(pp. 42, 43.) 

“The existence of these formidable’ 





and Convents of Norfolk. 





PLAN OF RISING CASTLE AND THE EARTHWORKS, 


earthworks may well account for the 
erection of the Norman castle at this 
place ; it is difficult on any other grounds 
to account for the selection of this lo- 
cality.”—(p. 44.) 

“The complete destruction in this and 
many other cases of all the buildings, with 
the exception of the Great Tower anda 
few of the minor buildings, has led to 
great misapprehension as to the accom- 
modation afforded in these ancient castles. 
At Newcastle-on-Tyne, where everything 
but the Great Tower is gone, antiquaries 
even up to a recent period (when Mr. 
Longstaffe effectually laid about him) have 
occupied themselves in hunting out within 
its narrow space the accommodation indi- 
cated in early surveys: a ‘King’s Hall’ 
and ‘King’s Chamber,’ a ‘King’s Free 
Chapel within the Castle,’ a ‘Queen’s 


Chamber within the Mantle,’ (‘le man- 
taille,’ Ze magne taille)—all these have 
been detected in the Great Tower there, 
although it was appropriated for a prison 
from the very earliest period, and al- 
though a large space around it is covered 
with indications of early buildings, some 
retaining names indicating the purposes 
for which they were appropriated. The 
same error is continually made in describ- 
ing many other castles of Norman founda- 
tion : Colchester, Rochester, Orford, Conis- 
burgh, are familiar instances.” — (pp. 
44, 45.) 

“In the survey of the 19th Henry VII. 
before referred to, and which I found at 
the Carlton Ride Office, the porter’s lodge, 
the constable’s lodging, Nightingale Tower, 
the hall, the great chamber, the chapel, 
the gallery between the hall and chamber, 
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the kitchen, buttery, and pantry, are stated 
to be under reparation. It will be par- 
ticularly observed that these are referred 
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to as separate and distinct ‘houses:’ it 
is said, that the ‘said houses should be 
finished, and there is tile, brick, and tim- 
ber sufficient, if other houses within the 
castle be taken down.’ From this docu- 
ment, too, we learn that the ‘Great 
Tower’ was covered with tile, and had 
great gutters of lead about it, and it was 
then a matter for consideration whether 
the roof should be taken off it or not. 
The walls at that time were in danger of 
falling, if they were ‘not amendyd.’”— 
(pp. 47, 48.) 

“The Great Tower is a massive build- 
ing, nearly square, a few feet longer from 
west to east than from north to south, 
and had a covered staircase and small 
entrance-tower on its eastern side. It 
had originally but two floors, and was 
divided into two unequal parts by a wall 
running from east to west, the larger 
division being to the north.”—(p. 54.) 

“These windows are larger and more 
numerous than in the lower story, and 
exactly correspond in position to a range 
of windows in the north wall at Norwich ; 
still little light can have penetrated to 
the hall, which had only one other win- 
dow, placed high up in the east wall. 
They do not appear to have ever been 
glazed, but furnished with shutters with- 
in: the earliest, being the one nearest the 


NORTH WINDOW, GREAT TOWER, RISING CASTLE, great entrance, is here figured.”—(p. 57.) 


Our readers will readily perceive the value of these extracts, as illus- 
trating the general history of our medieval castles, and not this particular 


instance only. We must refer to the volume itself for the plan and de- 
scription of it, which is distinguished by Mr. Harrod’s usual care and 
accuracy ; but we see no reason to doubt that the chamber usually called 
the Chapel was really such: Mr. Harrod’s own description seems to mark 
it out as the chapel, or oratory, with the priest’s chamber at the back 


of it :— 


“It is, as will be seen by the plan, 
very small, but had a Norman areade 
along the north, west, and south sides: 
on the east, a large, bold Norman arch 
opens to a vaulted recess, with a window 
to the east and a narrow opening to the 
south, lighted by a loop, and with a small 
cupboard in the wall on the east side of 
it. This has been called—more, I believe, 
from the arched recess to the east giving 
it something of an ecclesiastical character 
than from any other circumstance—the 
Chapel of the castle. I have pointed out 
where that chapel may have been, and I 
can see nothing in this apartment, except 


the fact of the recess being to the east, to 
name it the chapel, or to prevent me from 
concluding that it was intended for the 
private use of the lord of the castle, if 
he were ever driven into his last hold, the 
Great Tower. The similar room at Nor- 
wich has a semicircular recess in the 
south-east angle, and is called the Oratory, 
from a rude cai ving of various saints made 
by some unfortunate prisoner. From this 
room a small door on the north side leads 
into a square, dark room, little more 
than a closet, and thence into a passage 
communicating with the hall by a door 
at the east end of it.”—(pp. 58, 59.) 


Mr. Harrod is not less successful in investigating the history of the con- 


vents than we have shewn him to be of the castles. 


5 


The history of the 
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Convent of Black Friars, Norwich, was rather a difficult subject, but it has 
been clearly and well made out :— 


“The noble Hall in St. Andrew’s, Nor- 
wich, where, in times of ‘ corporate cor- 
ruption,’ the mayor feasted his fellow- 
citizens and a large number of the leading 
men of the county on the guild-day, and 
where for many years the triennial musi- 
cal festivals have been held, is very gener- 
ally known to be the nave of an ancient 
conventual church of Black Friars, of 
which, what is now called the Dutch 
Church, at the east end, was the choir. 
Comparatively few persons know that 
very large remains of other parts of the 
convent still exist between the hali and 
the river. The site having been enclosed 
and used as a workhouse from an early 
period in the present century, it is but 
rarely visited by persons taking an in- 
terest in the study of antiquities.”— 
(p. 71.) 


“ Hence it follows that their buildings, 
for the first five-and-thirty years of their 
residence on the new site, must have been 
north of the lane; and this helps us to an 
explanation of the difference in the orien- 
tation of the church and convent. The 
buildings first erected ran up to the lane, 
and are all of the Decorated period ; and 
the building now known as Becket’s 
Chapel, I believe to be the crypt of their 
first church, built on the site of the church 
of the Sack Friars. Probably between 
1345 and 1350 they built a finer church 
on the site of the present one; but in 
1413 an accidental fire so materially dam- 
aged the convent as to oblige them to 
return to their old house beyond the 
water, where they remained until 1449, 
when another fire burnt them out there, 
and they again returned to St. Andrew’s 
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parish. The church now standing must 
have been built at that time, for, with the 
few exceptions I shall notice, and which 
look like a using-up of old materials, the 
whole of the church must have been built 
between 1440 and 1470. I am aware I 
am again contradicting Blomefield, who 
says that Sir Thomas de Erpingham built 
the church ; his ground for saying so being 
that the arms of Erpingham are between 
each of the clerestory windows on the 
outside, and on painted glass in those 
windows, together with the arms of his 
executors and others of his family and 
friends: he says this, forgetting that Sir 
Thomas's son, Robert de Erpingham, was 
a friar of this house. The latter died 
about 1445, and very probably applied 
the Erpingham property in aid of the 
funds for the erection of the church of his 
convent. 

“The clerestory, on which the arms 
occur so frequently, is late Perpendicular 
work, and cannot have been built before 
1450, if so early; and the brethren may 
well have commemorated so excellent a 


brother in the manner stated. The beau- 
tiful south door of St. Andrew’s Hall, 
which is certainly as early as the clere- 
story, has the arms of John Paston, Esq., 
who in 1444, when his father died, was 
23 years of age, and married Margaret 
daughter and heir of John de Mauteby, 
who bore az. a cross or.” —(pp. 75, 76.) 

“The Cloister was a square of 85 feet, 
of which three sides only remain—the 
east, west, and south. The north side has 
long been levelled with the ground. 

“The west part of the south walk is 
now a back-house and cellar for the work- 
house governor ; and the east part of it is 
the pantry and storeroom of the establish- 
ment. The view on p. 91 is taken from 
the west end of this latter room, and I 
have removed the modern window from 
the arch on the left to shew the east side 
of the cloister. 

“ The west walk of the cloister and cellar 
of the establishment has had all its interior 
vaulting destroyed, and now forms the 
dining-hall of the workhouse.” — (pp. 
91, 92.) 


The most elaborate paper in the volume is that on Norwicu CATHEDRAL 
Priory, but we are sorry to find it, to our minds, the least satisfactory ; 


it is round-about, hesitating, 


undecided, as if the writer could not quite 
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make up his own mind, and therefore often leaves his readers in doubt, and 
bewildered. There is continual reference to the unpublished lecture of 
Professor Willis, and frequent expression of a difference of opinion with 
the learned Professor, accompanied by a sort of smothered complaint that 
the documents placed at his disposal had not been equally laid open to 
Mr. Harrod. A great deal of this appears to us to be trivial, and of too 
transitory a character to be worth putting on permanent record ; we are too 
frequently reminded of the writer, and personalities, instead of the history 
we are looking for. Nor do his opinions appear to us to be always well 
grounded, nor supported with the same careful sifting of evidence as in the 
other papers; there seems more of the prejudices arising from long habit 
and association. We are surprised to see the Chronicle of Ingulphus of 
Croyland still quoted as an authority by Mr. Harrod: and when a well- 
ascertained forgery is thus called in to support an opinion, we are led to 
doubt the fact which requires such support. Nor does there appear to us 
any sufficient evidence that there was any church on the site of the present 
cathedral before the time of Bishop Herbert. Our space will not permit us 
to enter into the disputed question of the probable site of the Infirmary, 
and we are inclined to suspect that the Dormitory is wrongly placed on the 
plan; at least, there does not appear to be room for sixty monks’ cells in 
the place marked for it. On the other hand, the Strangers’ Hall, as marked, 
must have been 150 feet long,—nearly double the length of the dormitory ! 
—and is temptingly convenient for access to the church at all hours, espe- 
cially for the midnight services,—an arrangement not generally overlooked 
in choosing the site of the dormitory. 

The history of the Erpingham-gate is more satisfactory, and we are 
indebted to Mr. Harrod for this careful investigation and accurate con- 
clusion :-— 


** As the arms of both wives [of Sir John 
Erpingham ] appear upon the gate, it must 
have been erected after 1411, about which 
time Joan Walton married Sir Thomas; 
most probably (and here the style of archi- 
tecture confirms the date) about 1420. 

“The notion, therefore, of Bp. Spencer 
forcing him to erect it as a penance for 
Lollardy, falls to the ground. They had 


made up their dispute in 1400; and the 
bishop died in 1406. 

“The word which Blomefield mistakes 
for pena is now most commonly read 
(yenk) for ‘think.’ The same motto is 
placed several. times, in brass labels, on 
a stone commemorating a Curzoun in By- 
laugh Church.”—(pp. 263, 264.) 


For remarks on the modern painted glass, we must refer to our own 


pages in the volume for 1853. 


The account of the Misereres is very good, and the remarks sensible, 


only not quite decided enough :— 


“Surely the term miserere must he a 
misnomer, and the explanation as to the 
old monks a very feeble one. Is it likely 
that every seat should be constructed thus, 
because in some convents a few aged mouks 
were permitted the indulgence of a seat ? 
The seats were just the same in the choirs 
of every parochial and collegiate church.” 

“The ledge forms a very good rest for 
the elbows, when kneeling with the face 
to the inside of the stall in prayer, and 
may possibly account for the name by 
which this form of seat is now known.” 

“The popular notion is, as I before said, 


that these stalls and seats are of Bishop 
Goldwell’s time; but, after a careful ex- 
amination, I cannot agree in that conclu- 
sion, The stalls themselves appear to be 
of earlier date than the canopy-work above 
them, which may be of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and the seats within the 
stalls are of two periods.” 

“The dresses and armour in the former 
pertain to the close of the fourteenth and 
the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

“TI fear we must not lay overmuch 
stress on costume, if it be, as is supposed, 
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that these carvings are copies of cuts in 
Bestiaria, &e.; for in that case the costume 
would be probably of older—in some cases, 
perhaps, of very much older—date than 
that of the carved work. However, here 
the arms assist us. We have those of Sir 
Thomas Erpingham (No. 10), who died in 
1428; and, close by the figures of the 


MISERERE, NORTH SIDE OF CHOIR, NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 


man and wife, with the arms of Clere and 
Witchingham (No. 6), are the effigies of 
Sir William Clere and Dionysia Witching- 
ham, whom he married in 1351, and who 
were both dead by 1400. They appear 
higher up, on another seat which I have 
engraved at p. 285. No. 41, which I have 
also engraved (p. 282), shews a male and 
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female,—Sir Robert Wingfield and Mar- 
garet his wife, daughter of Sir William 
Boville, dead by 1380. The armour of 
this knight, in No. 41, is that of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. It is 
studiedly accurate in all its points: the 
figures look like portraits. The costume 
of the knight attacking the dragon (No. 
27), is of the same date: the peculiar 
tight-fitting sleeve, with numberless but- 
tons along the lower part of the arm, seen 
in male costume in the Lynn brasses of 
1349 and 1364, and as late as in that of 
Lady Felbrigg, 1413,—although at the 
latter date they had long vanished, or be- 
come old-fashioned in male attire,—are 
observable. The costume of the figures 
in the wrestling piece (No. 18) is clearly 
fifty years later. So that, with all sub- 
mission to those who have preceded me 
in describing them, I think I have clearly 
proved that these seats are of two periods, 
—twenty-four of them towards the close 
of the fourteenth, the rest not later than 
the middle of the fifteenth, century. 

“Another point of much interest 1s 
this——Were these carvings, as is alleged, 
made the vehicle of satire on the eccle- 
siastics? I have never yet seen one I could 
fairly say was so intended, and there are 
certainly none amongst these.”—(pp. 278 
—283.) 

“The last great alteration within the 
choir in the medieval period was made 
early in the sixteenth century, in that 
portion of it between the tower and the 
presbytery. The whole of the lower range 
of arches on each side were changed from 
Norman to late Perpendicular. The arch 
introduced is of the depressed pointed 
form, and the vaulting covered with florid 
tracery ; instead of the plain shafts of the 
Norman style between the arches, niches 
and canopies of elaborate design cover the 
face of the wall. This screen-work termi- 
nates at the level of the triforium floor 
with an elegant perforated stone parapet.” 
—(p. 284.) 

“ Here, then, we have a memorial of Sir 
William Boleyn, of Blickling, who died 
1505, and whose monument was in the 
first arch on the south side; and we may 
therefore conclude that this screen-work 
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was erected by the Boleyn family after 
his death. 

“This Perpendicular work terminated 
eastward at the piers of the presbytery, 
which includes the five arches of the apse. 
These arches had originally a stone screen 
in each, extending to half its height, form- 
ing a stone bench in the hollow of each 
arch, except in the centre one, which hat 
a stone chair, or throne, for the bishop, 
above the rest, ascended by steps at the 
back of the altar. The back of this screen- 
work, next the outer aisle, was ornamented 
with an arcade of interlaced arches, having 
a billet-moulding above, except in the cen- 
tral arch, which has only a Norman door 
or recess opening from the aisle into the 
wall beneath the throne, as shewn in the 
view on the opposite page. May not this 
be an opening to a vault beneath the 
presbytery,—a confessio, or something of 
that sort? It is walled up at 2 ft. 10in. 
from the shafts of the columns at its en- 
trance, and narrows from 3 ft. 7 in. to 3 ft. 
lin. at the further part, where there is a 
small square depression of the surface, as 
if an aperture had been closed up, or a 
tublet had formerly been inserted there. 
Although the founder’s tomb was in front 
of the high altur, may not his bones have 
rested in a vault beneath the altar, of 
which this arch formed the entrance ? 

“There is, however, some doubt where 
the high altar was. For many years after 
the Reformation, the presbytery was cut 
off from the choir by a wooden screen, in 
front of which stood the communion-table, 
and this has been thought by some to be 
the site of the high altar. Professor Willis 
placed the high altar still more west, be- 
lieving a hagioscope in the arch on the 
north side to be intended to afford a sight 
of it from the north aisle. 

“T am inclined myself to place it within 
the presbytery, but a little in advance of 
the ancient bishop's throne. As the only 
ground for the contrary opinion stated by 
Professor Willis, in his lecture, was the ex- 
istence of the hagioscope, and as the recess 
in which it is placed has some curious fea- 
tures about it, I would endeavour to assi 
it to its proper use before going further.” 
(p. 289.) 


Our limits do not permit us to enter into this discussion respecting the 


hagioscope and the place of the Easter sepulchre. 


But the very curious 


and interesting fact that the Norman bishops’ throne, or stone seat, still 
exists on the top of the wall, of which Mr. Harrod gives us this engraving, 
the original Norman wall enclosing the presbytery in the apse. The throne 
is placed immediately over this arch of the confessio, or place for the relics. 
It faces westward, overlooking the high altar, and was no doubt the high- 
est seat, with the other seats for the presbyters arranged in gradations or 
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steps round the apse, according to the ancient Basilican arrangement, and 
is, we believe, the only example remaining in England which clearly proves 
the use of that arrangement so late as the twelfth century, although there 
are indications that it was used in other churches also, which this example 
goes to confirm. In this arrangement the high altar was placed on the 
chord of the apse in front of the presbytery, the bishop and presbyters were 
seated behind the altar, and overlooking it. Several examples of this 
ancient arrangement still exist in Italy; perhaps the most perfect, and one 
of the latest, is that in the cathedral of Torcello, at Venice ; but several of 
the Basilicas at Rome retain it more or less perfect. Its use in England 
has been disputed, but here we have proof that it was used and continued 
to the twelfth century. We should perhaps mention, that the bishop’s 
throne at Norwich cannot be seen without a short ladder, being hid by some 
modern work. Mr. Harrod has not overlooked it, but has not laid suffi- 
cient stress upon it, as proving the site of the high altar, and the use of 
this primitive arrangement in England. 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
(No. IL) 


Amonc the records late of the Queen’s Remembrancer now preserved at 
Carlton Ride is a series of documents, forty-nine in number, (marked “ H. 
C, H. 6,826,”) relating to the Temple lands in the county of York. They 
extend from 1311 to 1814 (5, 6, 7 Edward II.), and the few that we have 
selected will, we trust, be sufficient to give a just idea of the interest and 
value of these little-known accounts. 

At the date of the earliest of these documents the Templars were under 
the foot of their enemies. Imprisonment and torture had done their work 
with some, and possibly bribes or promises had influenced others, but cer- 
tain it is that a kind of compromise had been come to. The monstrous 
charges that had been brought against the whole Order were not openly 
abandoned, neither were the prisoners brought to acknowledge them ; in- 
stead of this, a vague confession of having “‘ gravely erred’”’ having been 
obtained from many of the body, they were committed as penitents to the 
care of the bishops, 4d. per diem being allowed for their support*. Their 
Yorkshire lands, which had before been in the custody of Adam de Hoper- 
ton >, were now placed in the care of Sir Alexander de Cave and Robert 
Amcotes, and these officials would appear to have had a busy day of it on 





_ * See Rot. Claus. 5 Edw, II. m. 17, (dated Oct. 15, 1311,) where such an allowance 
is ordered for several Templars; among them, William de Crawcombe, who, as we see 
from the Extent, was alive in 1338, and receiving six marks per annum, as “ vadia sua,” 
from the Hospitallers. Larking, p. 209. 

» Whether either of these custodians had had anything to do with the fallen order 
we know not, but we find John de Hoperton, a corrodary and pensioner, and Geoffrey 
Cave, a pensioner of the Templars, mentioned in the Extent. See Larking, pp. 137, 206. 
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the Ist December, 1311, as they then took account of the goods and chat- 
tels in and about the mills by the Castle of York, and also seem to have 
performed the same office in the manors of Copmanthorp, Temple Newsam, 
and Temple Hurst, though the first only is near York, the others being in 
the neighbourhood of Leeds and of Snaith, at least fifteen miles apart and 
quite as far from their head-quarters. : 

If diligence in the discharge of an odious office establishes any claim to 
approbation, these men may fairly challenge it, for they might have afforded 
a pattern to the Puritan sequestrators of whom Bishop Hall complains‘; 
they diligently note every worn-out robe, every cracked plate, and every 
broken-down cart, as well as the broad acres, the flocks and herds, and the 
crops, the church furniture, the tables and boxes, and the brewing utensils. 
We will proceed to notice some particulars of their “ curious inventory.” 

No. V. shews what they found in the Castle mills and appendant chapel. 
We learn from the Extent, that the king kept these in his own hands, and 
in 1838 they were valued at twenty marks 4. Edward II., however, had had 
the grace to augment by two marks the stipend of the chaplain, Thomas de 
Norton. (See No, X.) 


(M. 9, in dorso.) 
No. V.—MOLENDINA CASTRI. 


Hee Enventura testatur, quod primo die mensis Decembris anno regni Regis Edwardi 
filii Regis Edwardi quinto Adam de Hoperton, Custos quondam maneriorum Templi 
et Episcopi Cestrensis in Comitatu Eboraci, liberavit domino Alexandro de Cave et 
Roberto de Amcotes custodiam molendinorum Castri Eboraci, cum omnibus bonis 
domini Regis ibidem inventes. 

In primis—iij. mensas, j. par trestellarum, et ij. bordas in terra fixas, precii xviij’. 
ij. formulas, precii jd. 
j- lotorium cum pelvi, precii xij‘. 


IN CAPELLA—j. calicem qui appreciabatur ad c*. quando fratres Templi capiebantur, 
sed non valet tantum. 

j- phiolam argenti deaurati, precii iiij*. 

j. Missale, precii xls. 

j- Antiphonarium, precii j. marce. 

j- Legendarium, precii j. marce. 

j- Gradale, precii v*. 

J. Psalterium, precii ij. 

Jj. Troparium °¢, precii ijs. 

j- Epistolare, precii ij. 

j. Ordinarium, iij*. 

j- Martilogium, precii xijd. 

Jj. vestem cum corporali, precii xx*. 

j- vestem ferialem, precii ij’. 

j. vestimentum sine zona et sine casula, precii xijd. 

ij. manutergia, et quintum cum parura, precii ij*. 

j. manutergium pro sacrario, precii ij’. 

j- cappam chori, precii iijs. 

j. frontale de serico, precii xij‘. 








* “There came the sequestrators to the palace, . . . to appraise all the goods 
that were in the house, which they executed with all diligent severity, not leaving so 
much as a dozen of trenchers, or my children’s pictures, out of their curious inventory.” 
It is natural enough for the sufferers to complain, but it is to this rigid particularity 
that such documents owe their interest at the present day. 

4 Larking, p. 212. 

* A book containing the ¢ropi, or chants at the introit. 
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ij. rochetta, precii ij’. 
j- albam sine parura, precii ij’. 
j- superpelicium, precii iij'. 
j- pecten eburneum, precii j*. 
ij. phiolas, precii j?. 
j. turribulum, precii ij‘. 
j- navem ‘, precii j4. 
j- cistam pro libris, precii ij*. 
IN MOLENDINO—xxxiij. billos de ferro, precii iij’. x4. 
j. martellum, precii vj‘. 
- . 8 ur, precii ij’, 
j. torkays (?), precii j¢. 
ij. canes ferri", precii j4. 
j- besacutum, precii ob. 
In coquina—ij. ollas eneas, precii v*. 
j- urciolum, precii xviij*. 
j- patellam, precii v4. 
j. cacobum, precii xij‘. 
j. crassot (?), precii j*. 
j. tripoda, precii j*. 
Item j. ollam eneam que vocatur Gille de Wytoley, precii x*. 
Item j. ollam eneam de Westereall, precii iiijs. 
j- patellam de Neusom, precii viijs. 
j- ollam magnam eneam de Coupemanthorp, precii dimidie marce. 
DE MANERIO DE RIBSTAN jj. ollas eneas, precii iijs. 
j- patellam debilem, nullius precii. 


ij. plumba in fornice et j. plumbum pro lavatorio, precii xiiij*. 


In cnjus rei testimonium huic Indenture partes alternatim sigilla sua apposuerunt. 
Datum Eboraci, die et anno supradictis. 
Et sciendum est, quod predicta plumba capta fuerunt et portata ad Castrum ad opus 
Domino Regis ante consignacionem istius Indenture. 
Examinatur. 


From York we have the party proceeding four miles southward to Cop- 
manthorp, where also was a chapel, the books and ornaments of which are 
duly particularized. This manor came into the hands of the Hospitallers, 
and was by them let on lease to Sir Walter Faucomberge ‘, but as no men- 
tion is made of its chapel, that had probably been abandoned, from motives 
of economy, as we know that the establishment at the Temple Church in 
London was reduced to only nine members, instead of fourteen *, by its new 
hungry occupants. 


(M. 8, in dorso.) 
No. VI.—COUPMANTHORP. 


Bee Enventura testatur, quod Adam de Hoperton, Custos quondam maneriorum Tem - 
plariorum et Episcopi Cestrensis in Comitatu Eboraci, liberavit domino Alexandro 
de Cave militi et Roberto de Amcotes custodiam manerii de Coupmanthorp, 
primo die Decembris anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi quinto, cum 
omnibus bonis et catallis domini Regis in eodem manerio inventis, videlicet :— 


IN GRANARIO—v. quarteria dimidium mixtilis, precium quarterii iij*. iiij‘. 
iiij. quarteria avene, precium quarterii ij*. 
Item de frumento in grangia per estimacionem xlviij. quarteria, precium quarterii 
iiij’, 





‘ A vessel (usually boat-shaped) for holding the frankincense for the turribulum 
(thurible). & MS. illegible. 
» Tron dogs for the hearth. i Larking, p. 148. k Thid., p. 212. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIIL 3x 
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xx. quarteria mixtilis, precium quarterii iij*. iiij4. 
iiij**x. quarteria avene, precium quarterii ij*. 
iiij. quarteria pisarum, precium quarterii ijs. vj‘. 
iiij. equos carectarios, precium cujuslibet x}*. 
vj. affros pro carucis, precium cujuslibet v*. 

Item xj. boves pro carucis, precium cujuslibet xs. 

Item x. boves domini Regis qui venerunt de Scocia, qui non appreciantur. 

Item j. vaccam, precii vj. viij’. 

Item v. aucas, precium cujuslibet iij4. 

Item iij. carucas cum attillo, precium cujuslibet xv‘. 
ij. carectas ferratas, precium cujuslibet vij*. 

j. carectam non ferratam, preci iijs. 
j- plaustrum debile, precii ij. 

In aULA—j. mensam cum tristella, ij. tabulas stantes, precii ij*. 
ij. formulas, precii viij4. 

In coguina—ij. ollas eneas, j. urciolum, ij. plumba, j. plumbum pro dueria, j. gylefatte, 
j. kymelyng, j. tynam, j. vasam plu . . . .!, pro funderacione brasei, precium 
omnium Ixij’. 

IN CAPELLA—ij. vestimenta integra. 
vij. tualia. 

j. hucheam. 

ij. corporalia cum tasillis de serico. 
j. velum quadragesimale. 

lij. superpellicia debilia. 

j. superaltare. 

. navem pro turribulo. 

. Epistolare. 

Gradale. 

. Troperium. 

- Manuale. 

j- Martilogium. 

j- turribulum. 

. par ferrorum pro oblatis ™. 

Missale. 

. Antiphonarium. 

j. Legendarium. 

j- Ordinale. 

j. calicem. 





Precium omnium, vj!‘. iija, 





ij. dolea, j. barellum pro farina, et alios barellos, j. alvariulum, preci ij*. 

j- pannum pro venacione et iiij. saccos, precii xij’. 

— « . .", precii vj. 

iij. bussellos farine avene, precii xviij4. 
vetus ferrum, precii iij*. 

Item fenum intratum in grangia®, precii xxx’. 

Item de blado seminato in terris xlviij. acrasfrumenti . . . .? mixtilis, precium 
cujuslibet acre iiijs. 

In cujus rei testimonium, partes huic Indenture sigilla sua apposuerunt. 

Datum apud Coupmanthorp die et anno predictis. 

Preterea liberavit eisdem ij. dalmaticas et j. capam chori que non appreciantur. 

Examinatur. 


Temple Newsam and Temple Hurst are next scheduled. They are valued 
in the Extent at 180 marks, but they were then in the hands of the Countess 
of Pembroke, and the Hospitallers appear not to have succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of them 4, 





1 MS. illegible. ™ Trons for shaping the wafers for the mass. 
» MS. illegible. ° i.e. carried in. P MS. illegible. 
4 See Larking, pp. 212, 245. 
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(M. 48, in dorso.) 
No. VIIL—NEUSUM. 


Bee Enventura testatur, quod Adam de Hoperton, Custos quorundam maneriorum 
Templariorum et Episcopi Cestrensis in Comitatu Eboraci, liberavit domino Alex- 
andro de Cave militi et Roberto de Amcotes custodiam manerii de Neusum, cum 
omnibus bonis et catallis domini Regis ibidem inventis, videlicet :— 

xliiij. boves pro caruca, precium cujuslibet xvj’. 

xiij. boves qui venerunt de Scocia. 

xj. vaccas, precium cujuslibet x*. 

v. bovettos et ij. juvencas* trium annorum, precium cujuslibet vj‘. viij*. 

iij. boviculos, iij. juvenculas, ij. annorum, precium cujuslibet iiij*. 

iiij. vitulos, precium cujuslibet xviij‘. 

ij. apros, precii iiij*. 

v. sues, precium cujuslibet xx‘. 

V. porcos, precium cujuslibet xx?. 

xxv. hogettos, precium cujuslibet xijé. 

vj. equos carectarios, precium cujuslibet viij*., quorum iij. masculos. 

xiiij. affros carucarios, precium cujuslibet v)*. 

unum pullanum duorum annorum, precii iiij*. 

Item ccccliiij. oves matrices per minus centum, precium cujuslibet xij¢. 
ecexxxy. multones per minus centum, precium cujuslibet xv4, 
ecxlvij. agnos per minus centum, precium cujuslibet viij'. 

Item unum asinum, precii iij. 

ITEM IN CAPELLA—jj. vestimenta, unum dominicale et unum feriale, ij. albas, unam 
tunicam, viij. tualia benedicta, unum manutergium pro sacrario. 

ij. superpellicia, unum rochetum, ij. pannos pro altare de fustiano, unum velum 
quadragesimale. 

unum Missale, ij. Legendaria, unum Antiphonarium, ij. Psalteria, unum Gradale, 
unum Ordinale, unum Epistolare, cum Antiphonario de duplicibus festis, et Tro- 
pario, unum Martilogium, et j. calicem, precii v. marcarum. 

unum Textorium, unam navem pro thuribulo, 
ij. discos, unam crucem de coupro, unum incensarium, precii ij*. 
ij. candelebra ferrea, precii xviij*. 
ij. phiolas, precii ij4. 
ij. corporalia, precii viij4. 

In coquina—iiij. ollas eneas, quarum una vocatur morel, precii xxx‘. 
ij. urciolas, precii xvj4. 
ij. patellas eneas, precii vj*. x4, 
unum tripoda. 
unam craticulams, precii iij4, 
unum frixorium , iij. tynas, unum mortarium, precii xviijé. 
unum lavatorium, precii xij4. 

- . «~ «, dolea, precii iiij*. 
ij. mappas, unum manutergium, precii xv4. 
iij. ciphos mureos ®, precii vj‘. 

In CAMERA—iiij. archas, unam cistam, precii v*. 

In BRACINA—ij. plumba, 

In FORNACE—unum maskfat, v. cuvas, unam mensam, iij. dolea, x. algeas. 

In. . . .¥, unam formulam, precii xxx°. 
unum gaueloc, precii xijé. 
iij. vangas, precii iiij4. 

Vij. carucas cum toto attilio, precium cujuslibet x4. 
v. carectas, quarum iij. debiles, precii xxvj*. viijé. 
x. hercias, precii xx4, 

Vj. saccos, precii iijs. 








* The real extension as to gender of “ bovett.,” “juvenc.,” “juvencul.,” is uncertain, 
there being nothing to fix it as masculine or feminine. 

* Gridiron and fryingpan. t MS. illegible. 

" Vide Ducange sub “Mazer,” where there is a long dissertation on what this 
really was. v MS. illegible, 
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IN AULA—iiij. mensas, precii iiij*. 
v. plaustra pro fimo, v. plaustra pro blado, precium cujuslibet xviij4. 

IN GRANGIA—xxxij. quarteria frumenti, precium quarterii iij*. ij‘, per estimacionem 

in garbis. 

1. quarteria siliginis per estimacionem, precium quarterii iij*. 
cciiij**. quarteria grosse avene, precium quarterii xvj*. 
cecex. quarteria minute avene per minus centum, per estimacionem, precium quar- 
terii xij*. 

Item de pisis in garbis, per estimacionem, x. quarteria. 

Item xlv. acras frumenti seminatas precium acre v*. 

Item Ix. acras siligines seminatas, precium acre iiij*. 

Item utensilia pro forgia, precii vj*. 

Item totum fenum de manerio, quod valet xiij. libras. 

Item tota decima de Whytkirk, intrata in manerio, quod valet per estimacionem in 
garbis, 1]. marcas. 

Item iiij. aucas, precium cujuslibet iij’, 

Item vj. plaustra pro guerra dominis Regis cum iij. paribus clayarum* pro eisdem. 

In cujus rei testimonium, huic Indenture sigilla sua apposuerunt. 

Datum apud Neusum j. die Decembris anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi 
quinto. 


(M. 7, in dorso) 
No. ViIII.—TEMPLE HIRST. 


Bee Enventura testatur, quod Adam de Hoperton, Custos quondam maneriorum Tem- 
plariorum et Episcopi Cestrensis in Comitatu Eboraci, liberavit domino Alexandro 
de Cave et Roberto de Amcotes custodiam manerii de Hirst, cum omnibus bonis 
et catallis domini Regis ibidem inventis, videlicet :— 


xxix. boves, precium cujuslibet xijs. 

xj. vaccas, cum uno tauro, precium cujuslibet ix*. 

ix. boviculos duorum annorum, quorum ij. masculos, precium cujuslibet vs. 

iiij. vitulos, precium cujuslibet xviij‘. 

unum aprum, precii iij*. 

iij. sues, precium cujuslibet xx. 

xij. porcos, precium cujuslibet xv4, 

x. hogettos, precium cujuslibet viij‘. 

iiij. jumenta pro carectis, precium cujuslibet x*. 

iiij. pultras trium annorum, quarum una est mula precium cujuslibet, vs. 

unum pullanum et ij. pultras duorum annorum, precium cujuslibet iii}s. vj4. 

duos pullanos de exitu, precium cujuslibet xx‘, 

Item cciiij**viij. multones per minus centum, precium cujuslibet xij4. 

Item cexxvj. oves matrices per minus centum, precium cujuslibet xij4. 

Item cxxx. agnos per minus centum, precium cujuslibet viij4. 

Item in granario—vj. quarteria mixtilis, precium quarterii, iijs. iii;4. 

Item in grangia—xxxviij. quarteria frumenti, precium quarteri, iii}*. 

Item xl. quarteria mixtilis, precium quarterii iij*. iiij¢. 

Item cxxxij. quarteria grosse avene per minus centum, precium quarterii, xviij4. 

Item lviij. quarteria minute avene, precium quarterii, xij‘. 

Item lvij. acras frumenti seminatas, precium acre, vjs. viij4. 

Item xiiij. acras siliginis, precium acre, vj‘. 

Item fenum intratum, ad valorem xvj''. 

Item xij. boves qui veniunt de Scocia. 

Item vj. carucas cum toto attilio, precii xij*. 

Item ij. carectas, quarum una est debilis, precii xiij*. 

Item unam carectam manualem cum harnasio, precii iijs. 

Item ij. plaustra, precii vs. 
iij. furcas fimales, ij. vangas, iiij. tribulos ’, et iiij. fureas pro blado, precii xviij4. 

IN FORGIA—unam incudem, unum par follium, ij. paria tauellarum, et unam incudem 
curvam, precii xX‘. 

IN AULA—ij. mensas cum tristellis, precii ijs. 








* Claya is a crate. Y Perhaps spades and spuds. 
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Item ij. tabulas dormitorias, precii xx4. 
IN CELARIO—unam archam pro elemosina, precii vj¢. 
Item unum salsarium de peutreo, precii ij4. 
unum tancardum ferro ligatum et ij. tancardos non ligatos, precii vj‘. 
unum magnum doleum cum yj. barellis, precii iiijs. 
Item iij. corbellas manuales, precii vj¢. 
Item ij. algeos pro carne salsanda, precii xij’. 
IN coguina—unam ollam eneam, precii xs. 
Item iij. ollas eneas minores, precii xij*. 
unum urciolum, precii xij‘. 
ij. patellas eneas, precii xviij‘. 
unum cacabum, precii ijs. vj*. 
unum mortarium cum pilo, precii ij*. 
ij. tripodas, precii viij4. 
iij. cultellos, precii iij4. 
j. cathenam ferri, precii ij¢. 
unam securem, precii iiij¢. 
unum par molarum pro salsimentis, precii vj4. 
iij. algeos magnos, precium cujuslibet xviijé. 
unam mensam dormitoriam, precii viijé. 
unum doleum pro farina bultanda, precii xij¢. 
IN BRACINA—ij. plumba in fornace, precii x*. 


= ses 


Item vj. kymelia, precii iijs. 
iij. algeos, precii xviijé. 
iiij. tynas, precii xx4, 
Item unum algeum plumbatum pro brasii funderacione, precii xiijs. iiijd. 
In DAERIA—unum plumbum, precii xij’, 
unam serranam *, precii iij4. 
In CAPELLA—unum calicem, precii xiijs. iiij’, 
unum Missale, precii vj’. viij4. 
unum Portiforium *, in duobus voluminibus, precii vj*. 
unum Psaltarium, precii ijs. 
unum vestimentum dominicale, precii viijs. 
unum vestimentum feriale, cum duobus manutergiis benedictis et unum frontale, 
precii xs. 
iij. superpellicia, unum rochettum, precii ijs. vj’. 
unam crucem, ij. candelabra, unam pixidem, precii ij*. 
unum turribulum, unam navem, precii xij’. 
unam cistam, precii xij‘, 
Item ij. batellas veteres in riparia de Ayr. 
Item iij. rethia vetera. 
Item iij. mensuras et unum pek, precii viij‘. 
unum pannum pro ventilacione. 
ITEM APUD PoOTTERLAWE IN GRANGIA xxxv. quarteria minute avene per estimationem 
in garbis, precium quarterii, xij‘. 
Item xxvij. acras siliginis seminatas, precium acre v*. 
Item apud Kelyngton v. affros, precium cujuslibet iiij’. 
unam mensuram, precii iiij*. 
Item xvj. quarteria siliginis per estimationem in garbis, precium quarterii, iij*. iiijé. 
Item vj. quarteria ordei, precium quarterii, iij*. 
Item x. quarteria grosse avene, precium quarterii, xviij*. 
Item xxij. quarteria minute avene, precium quarterii, xij‘. 
In cujus rei testimonium huic Indenture sigilla sua apposuerunt. 
Datum apud Hirst, primo die Decembris anno regni Regis Edwardi 
filii Regis Edwardi quinto. Examinatur. 








* Perhaps a measure for liquids. : . 
* Portiforium, a breviary. “Vocis etymon ab eo quod foras facile portari possit ac- 


cersendum opinor.” Du Cange. 
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The two remaining documents happily savour of grace and justice. 
No. IX. continues to William Couf the “vadia et stipendia” that he 
had formerly received while the manor of Hurst was in the hands of the 
Templars; and No. X., as before mentioned, augments the stipend of 
Thomas de Norton, their chaplain at the Castle-mills at York. 


(M. 1.) 
No. IX.—WILLIAM COUF. 


Cdwarvus Dei gratia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hibernie et Dux Aquitanie, dilectis et fideli- 
bus suis Alexandro de Cane et Roberto de Amcotes, custodibus manerii Templa- 
riorum de Hyrst in Comitatu Eboraci in manu nostra quibusdam de causis exis- 
tentis,—salutem. Quia per certificacionem per Thesaurarium et Barones nostros 
nobis in Cancellaria nostra factam, compertum est, quod Willelmus Couf de Hi- 
bernia percipiet ad totam vitam suam, in manerio predicto, quolibet die, duos de- 
narios pro victu suo, et per annum, robam suam contra Natale domini, unam tuni- 
cam de estate et quinque solidos per annum pro aliis necessariis; ita quod deserviat 
in dicto manerio quamdiu potens fuerit, et, si deservire non poterit, nichilominus 
premissa percipiet dum vixerit. Vobis mandamus, quod eidem Willelmo vadia et 
stipendia predicta, de exitibus manerii illius, et eorum arreragia, si que fuerint, a 
tempore quo custodiam ejusdem habuistis habere faciatis in forma predicta. Et 
nos vobis inde in compoto vestro de exitibus predictis debitam allocacionem habere 
faciemus, proviso quod idem Willelmus nobis ibidem deserviat ut debebit. 

Teste me ipso apud Eboracum, x. die Februarii anno regni nostri quinto. 


(M. 4.) 
No. X.—THOMAS DE NORTON. 


Lvwarvus Dei gratia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hibernie et Dux Aquitanie, custodibus ter- 
rarum et tenementorum Templariorum in Comitatu Eboraci in manu nostra exis- 
tencium,—salutem. Cum nos volentes dilectum nobis in Christo Thomam de Nor- 
ton capellanum in capella Templariorum apud molendina eorundem juxta Castrum 
nostrum Eboraci, divina celebrantem, qui, pro stipendiis suis ibidem, sex marcas ad 
terminos sancti Martini et Pentecostes de redditibus ad capellam predictam perti- 
nentibus annuatim percipit, favore prosequi gracioso, concesserimus ei quod ipse 
ex nunc singulis annis divina ibidem celebrando, ultra predictas sex marcas, duas 
marcas ad festa predicta, per equales porciones percipiat de redditibus supradictis, 
prout in litteris nostris patentibus eidem Thome inde confectis plenius continetur. 
Vobis mandamus, quod eidem Thome dictas duas marcas ultra predictas sex mar- 
cas, ex nune, singulis annis ad dictos terminos, de redditibus predictis habere facia- 
tis, juxta tenorem litterarum nostrarum predictarum. Et nos vobis inde in com- 
poto vestro debitam allocacionem habere faciemus, 

Teste me ipso apud Eboracum, xxx. die Maij anno regni nostri quinto. 
Per ipsum Regem, nuncio Rogero de Northburgh. 


On comparing these documents with those already given, the first point 
for remark is, that each of the places here spoken of has an ecclesiastical 
establishment, whereas nothing of the kind is apparent at Hanningfield: 
and the most curious part of the inventories is doubtless the enumeration 
of the church furniture and books. Many of the terms are new, and of 
others that are known very various significations are given by Du Cange 
and other received authorities. There is no remarkable difference in the 
crops cultivated, but live-stock is more abundant in the north,—horses ap- 
pearing to have been then, as now, plentiful in Yorkshire. The prices of grain 
are uniformly higher in the south, while of the cattle, some are higher, 
some lower. Thus bullocks and cows, which are estimated at 16s, and 
10s. in Yorkshire, are in Essex set down at 15s. and 14s., but sheep are 
twice as valuable in the south as in the north, being valued at 2s. and 2s. 6d., 
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(and that reckoned a low price, ‘ quiadebiles,”) against 1s, and 1s. 3d. 
Whether the Yorkshire custodians were as clever as William de Plomer, in 
running the deeper into the king’s debt the longer they remained in charge 
of the Temple lands, is a matter that these documents do not shew; but 
this, like more important questions relating to both the public and the 
private life of the middle ages, may probably be satisfactorily cleared 
up if it should ever happen that any considerable number of our public 
records are made really accessible to the literary world by the agency of 
the press. 





FRANCIS ARAGO®?. 


In the foremost rank of the “ministers and interpreters of Nature” 
which the present century has produced, stands prominent the name of 
Francois Arago. For nearly half a century he unceasingly devoted 
himself to the noble task of enlarging the boundaries of knowledge, 
shedding by his investigations new and unexpected light upon the re- 
searches of his fellow-labourers, even in the most difficult and most 
profound branches of scientific enquiry. 

The extent and depth of his labours, so varied in their nature, would 
appear at first sight far too vast for the grasp of a single mind, were it not 
that amid all their diversity we perceive a bond of union, a connecting link, 
betraying a definite aim and unity of purpose, which imparted a peculiar 
value to his labours, and made of every discovery a conquest. To pursue 
the like in the unlike, to generalize and connect phenomena which had 
previously appeared isolated, to combine things incongruous into one har- 
monious whole, to 


“ Strike the electric chain by which we are darkly bound,” 


and raise the mind to the contemplation and interpretation of the sublimest 
secrets of the universe—such was the mission of Arago, and nobly he ful- 
filled it. As an interpreter of Nature, he proclaimed her oracles in words 
that startled the understanding of the learned, while they instructed and 
satisfied the ignorant and uninitiated. The authority of his name is equal 
to its popularity; as his “ Lectures on Astronomy” and his “ Essay on 
Comets’’ amply testify. 

The researches of Arago are characterized by great clearness and pre- 
cision; qualities the more valuable in labours like his, as the subjects 
upon which he exercised his rare faculties of mind were unusually ab- 
struse and recondite. Moreover, to these qualities were superadded those 
of extreme caution, and moderation in drawing conclusions—the more 
estimable since they are so rare. The method of investigation he pursued 
is attributable to the nature of his early studies, which had for a basis a 
profound acquaintance with mathematical science. 

If the knowledge possessed by Arago was not what is termed universal, 
it was infinitely varied. It was to the observation of the phenomena 
and laws of light that he constantly devoted his energies for more than 





* “ Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By Francis Arago, Member of the 
Institute. —An Autobiography of Frangois Arago. Translated by Admiral W. H. 
Smnyth, the Rev. Baden Powell, and Robert Grant, Esq.” (London: Longman & Co.) 
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forty years. But such is the intimate and beautiful connection of the 
physical sciences, that one cannot be pursued alone. Hence the labours 
of Arago were necessarily extended to electricity and magnetism, to phy- 
sical astronomy and geography, and incidentally to chemistry. In fact, it 
is a remarkable feature in the labours of Arago, that they frequently threw 
important and unexpected light upon the independent researches of other 
philosophers. Thus, for instance, the single measurement of an angle of 
refraction proved to the chemist that the atmosphere contains less than 28 
per cent. of oxygen. 

Arago evinced a strong predilection for everything relating to the 
phenomena of refraction of light. This had its origin in his study of the 
works of Bouguer, Lambart, and Thomas Smith, which fell opportunely 
into his hands, 

His three years’ sojourn in Spain, while engaged on geodesical oper- 
ations, doubtless helped to give that turn to his mind which eventually 
led him to such important results, There the aspect of nature is well 
calculated to awaken the most vivid impressions upon a mind prepared to 
receive them. ‘The plains fertile to abundance, the mountains wild, and 
even grand, in their elevation, the varied colours of the agitated waves of 
the ocean, the various strata of clouds; the mirage over the arid regions, 
and where the night-signals were reflected and multiplied vertically in the 
air, together with the out-of-door life, advantageous in so many respects, 
must have exalted the mind, stirred the imagination, and excited the 
curiosity of Arago amid the continual perturbations which produced in 
regular succession these curious phenomena. A traveller whose life is 
devoted to science, says the great Humboldt, if he is endowed with a sensi- 
bility to the beauties and sublimities of nature, will bring back from an 
adventurous and erratic journey not only a store of reminiscences, but a 
greater treasure still—a tendency in the mind to enlarge its horizon, and 
to contemplate in their mutual relations a great number of objects at one 
time. Arago shewed a marked preference for the phenomena of meteor- 
ological optics; he delighted especially to investigate the laws which 
govern the constant variations in the colour of the sea, the intensity of 
the light reflected from the surface of the clouds, and the play of aerial 
refractions. 

To examine the source and trace the progress of a genius of this high 
order is a task that must well repay the labour it imposes. Fortunately, 
the details of the earlier portion of his life are supplied by himself. His 
Autobiography, written in self-defence, to correct the errors and mis- 
statements of contemporary biographers, is full of romantic interest 
naively told. 

Arago did not display any remarkable precocity in early youth. He 
received the elements of a polite education in the municipal college of 
Perpignan ; his favourite reading was the classic authors of his native land. 
But the direction of his ideas was suddenly changed by a singular circum- 
stance, thus related :— 


“ Walking one day on the ramparts of the town, I saw an officer of engineers di- 
recting some repairs. This officer, M.Cressac, was very young: I made bold to address 
him, asking how he had succeeded in so soon obtaining an epaulette. ‘1 came from 
the Polytechnic School,’ he replied. ‘What school is that ?? ‘It is a school to which 
you may be admitted upon examination.’ ‘Is much expected of the candidates?’ ‘ You 
will see by the programme which the government sends every year to the departmental 
administration; you may readily find it in the numbers of the journal of the school, 
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which are in the Central School library.’ I hastened at once to the library, and there, 
for the first time, I read the programme of the knowledge required in the candidates. 

“From this hour the classes of the Central School, where I was taught to admire 
Corneille, Racine, La Fontaine, and Moliére, were abandoned, and I attended only the 
mathematical course under a retired ecclesiastic, the Abbé Verdier, a very good sort 
of man, but whose knowledge of mathematics extended no further than the elementary 
course of La Caille.” 


Arago soon comprehended that M. Verdier’s lessons would not be 
sufficient to secure his admission to the Polytechnic School. He therefore 
decided upon pursuing his studies by himself, procuring the necessary books 
from Paris—the works of Legendre, Lacroix, and Garnier. These works 
were beyond his powers. Happily, he found assistance in a neighbour, 
who gave him valuable advice. 

In about a year and a half he made himself master of all the subjects 
contained in the programme for admission, and went to Montpelier, to 
undergo the examination. He was then sixteen years of age. The ex- 
aminer being too unwell to undertake the journey from Paris, he held his 
examination in that city. Arago could not undertake so long a journey, 
so he returned home. His friends now endeavoured to dissuade him from 
his project; but his taste for mathematical studies was so confirmed, that 
he carried the day, and underwent his examination at Toulouse. He passed 
through the ordeal triumphantly, and etered the Polytechnic School, 

This was in 1808. From Arago’s narrative we obtain an occasional 
glimpse into the spirit which animated the pupils at this period, when 
Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor. As in all public schools, the prevailing 
sentiment was Republican. 

About this time, Poisson offered him the post of Secretary at the Obser- 
vatory, which, after some hesitation, he was induced by Laplace to accept. 
His admiration of the author of the Mécanique Celeste was unbounded ; 
but he was disenchanted by one day hearing Madame Laplace ask him for 
the “key of the sugar.” 

Shortly after entering the Observatory he became the fellow-labourer of 
Biot in researches on the refraction of gases, which had already been com- 
menced by Borda. While engaged upon this task, he communicated to 
Biot his views on the importance of resuming the measurement of an arc 
of the meridian in Spain, which had been interrupted by the death of 
Mechain. The project was submitted to Laplace, who received it with 
ardour, procured the requisite funds, and the government confided to him 
this important mission. 

Arago’s sojourn in Spain was chequered with many amusing incidents, 
some attended with danger and risk of life. His labours were greatly inter- 
rupted by the continental wars of that period, and to escape being made 
prisoner he had to make good his retreat. 

His observations on Spain are interesting, and even after a lapse of fifty 
years have lost none of their value. He says, “ How much sap there is in 
this Spanish nation! What a pity they will not make it yield fruit !”— 


“ Never could I better appreciate the intelligent measure by which the constituent 
assembly abolished the ancient division of France into provinces, than in traversing for 
my triangulation the Spanish border-kingdoms of Catalonia, Valencia, and Aragon. 
The inhabitants of these three provinces detested each other cordially, and nothing less 
than the bond of a common hatred was necessary to make them act simultaneously 
against France. Such was their animosity in 1807, that I could scarcely make use at 
the same time of Catalonians, Aragons, and Valencians, when I moved with my instru- 
ments from one station to another. The Valencians, in particular, were treated by the 
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Catalonians as a light, trifling and inconsistent people. They were in the habit of 
saying to me, ‘In the kingdom of Valencia meat is a vegetable, vegetables are water, 
men are women, and women nothing.’ ” 


The ruling passion of the youthful philosopher is strikingly shewn in 
the following anecdote. It became necessary to solicit the protection of 
the Archbishop of Valencia. His co-labourers having quitted the reception- 
room without kissing the hand graciously extended to them, the irate 
Archbishop wreaked his vengeance upon poor Arago’s person, by giving 
him a blow on his mouth, very nearly breaking his teeth :— 

“IT was going to complain of the abrupt manner in which he had treated me, but I 
had the necessities of our trigonometrical operations before my eyes, and I was silent. 
Besides this, at the moment when the closed fist of the Archbishop reached my lips, I 
was still thinking of the beautiful optical experiments which it would be possible to 
make with the magnificent stone which ornamented his pastoral ring. This idea, I 
must frankly declare, had preoccupied me during the whole visit.” 


His long detention in Spain had caused his family to believe him dead, 
and masses had been said for the repose of his soul. Amid all the perils 
and dangers of his long campaign he had contrived to preserve his papers, 
which were duly deposited at the Bureau of Longitude. A few days after 
his return he was nominated academician, in the place of Lalande, and 
obtained forty-seven out of fifty-two votes. He was then but twenty-three 
years of age. 

It will be interesting to recount his labours up to this early period, which 
were considered sufficient to qualify him for the honour bestowed. 

On leaving the Polytechnic School, he had made, in conjunction with 
M. Biot, an extensive and very minute research on the determination of the 
co-efficient of the tables of atmospheric refraction, and also measured the 
refraction of different gases, which up to that time had not been at- 
tempted. 

A determination more exact than had been previously obtained, of the 
relation of the weight of air to the weight of mercury, had furnished a direct 
value of the co-efficient of the barometrical formula which served for the 
calculation of heights. 

He had contributed, in a regular and very assiduous manner, during 
nearly two years, to the observations which were made day and night with 
the transit telescope and with the mural quadrant at the Paris Obser- 
vatory. 

Sr enitentinn with M. Bouvard, he had undertaken the observations 
relating to the verification of the laws of the moon’s libration. A research 
on the velocity of light, made with a prism placed before the object-end of 
the telescope of the mural circle, had proved that the same tables of re- 
fraction might serve for the sun and all the stars. 

Lastly, he had just terminated, under very difficult circumstances, the 
grandest triangulation that had ever been achieved—the prolongation of 
the meridian line from France as far as the island of Formentera. 

Laplace, without denying the importance and utility of these labours and 
researches, saw in them nothing more than indications of promise. His 
aptness and precocity in the study of the positive sciences were noticed by 
the author of the Mécanique Analytique, who was struck with Arago’s 
faculty of penetration, which enabled him to seize with rapidity and pre- 
cision the main point even in the most complex problems. Lagrange was 
always chary of praise, but of Arago he remarked, “This young man will 
make his way.”’ And truly this opinion was well-founded. He soon did 
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make his way from the rear of the crowd of savans who stood before him, 
and took a foremost place among the most able of his contemporaries. 

The Members of the Institute were always presented to the Emperor 
after he had confirmed their nominations. When the Emperor returned 
from mass, he held a kind of review of these savans, artists, and literary 
men in their green uniforms. On Arago’s presentation to Napoleon, the 
latter remarked that “ he was very young.” 

An amusing incident occurred at the election of Perpetual Secretary to 
the Academy, in the room of Delambre. At the moment of voting, 
Laplace took two plain pieces of paper; his neighbour was guilty of the 
indiscretion of overlooking the illustrious geometer, and saw distinctly that 
he wrote the name of Fourier on both of them. After quietly folding 
them up, Laplace put the papers into his hat, shook it, and said to this 
same inquisitive neighbour, “* You see, I have written two papers; I am 
going to tear up one, I shall put the other into the urn; I shall thus 
be ignorant myself for which of the two candidates I vote.” All went on 
as the celebrated academician had said, only every one knew for a certainty 
that he had voted for Fourier; and to arrive at this result it was not 
necessary to resort to the calculation “ of probabilities.” 

The number and variety of the labours of Arago render the task of 
narrating his life one of extreme difficulty. The career of the philosopher 
is apt to appear dull and monotonous. We have no stirring incidents of 
flood and field to relate ; his conquests are over inert matter; his life is 
to be found in them. In everything he undertook we discover the same 
sagacity and penetration, the same ardour to advance the cause of science, 
but also the same reserve and caution in his conjectures. 

The most important of Arago’s discoveries were made in the years 1811, 
1820, and 1824. They relate to optics, to astronomy, electricity, and 
magnetism; or, to speak more definitely, 1. to chromatic polarization ; 2. 
to the precise observation of the displacement of the fringes produced by 
the meeting of two luminous rays, one of which has passed through a thin 
transparent medium—as glass, for instance; 3. the first observation of the 
property possessed by an electric conductor in CE£rsted’s experiments, of 
attracting iron filings, otherwise called the reophore of the pile; 4. the 
magnetism of rotation. 

The first of these discoveries, chromatic polarization, led to the invention 
of the polariscope, of a photometer, of the cyanometer, and other apparatus 
for the study of optical phenomena. It was by means of chromatic aberra- 
tion that Arago established the fact, previous to the year 1820, that the 
solar light does not emanate from a solid or liquid incandescent mass, but 
from a gaseous envelope. Other important results attended this dis- 
covery, to which we can only allude in this place. 

It was upon Greenwich-hill that Arago discovered magnetism by rota- 
tion. He was engaged in England at that time, in company with Biot, 
upon experiments on the length of the pendulum. By this discovery we 
can establish the truth beyond contradiction, that all bodies are susceptible 
of acquiring magnetism. The discovery of the displacement of the fringes 
established the system of wndulation over emission ; it is inscribed in these 
words, often quoted—“ that, under certain conditions, light added to light, 
produces darkness.” 

The merest enumeration of the contributions made to our stores of 
knowledge by Arago would fill many pages, but we cannot close this 
notice of his life without mentioning his Hloges Academiques. Of these 
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productions there appears to be but one opinion. They are marked 
by extreme critical care in the collection of facts, by the impartiality of his 
judgments, by the clearness of his scientific illustrations, and by a fervour 
of expression which increased with the importance of the subject. 

These Eloges are valuable contributions to the history of the sciences, 
and especially to the history of great discoveries. They generally com- 
mence by depicting the state of knowledge at the beginning of the period 
they embrace. His ardour was equalled only by his patience. Profound 
convictions, the fruit of long and difficult researches, sometimes rendered 
his judgments severe, and exposed him to unmerited censure. His con- 
victions were always honest and sincere, even if they were not always 
correct. In perusing these Hloges, we are made aware how much eleva- 
tion of character adds nobility and strength to the works of the mind. In 
illustrating the principles of science, over which he so well knew how to 
throw a charming and persuasive clearness, the style of the orator becomes 
expressive in proportion to its precision and simplicity. Arago was a 
master of style. 

The same qualities marked the various discourses he delivered in poli- 
tical assemblies, where he occupied so eminent a position by the elevation 
and purity of his convictions. Wherever there exists a feeling of respect 
for service rendered to science, an appreciation of the dignity of man, of 
the independence of thought, and a love of public freedom, there will the 
name of Arago be honoured. It was not, however, the influence of a 
strong intellect alone, that gave to Arago the great popularity he enjoyed ; 
what has still more contributed to render his name respected, is his con- 
scientious zeal in the discharge of the most trifling duty. France has 
indeed cause to mourn the loss of one of her noblest sons. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


AN INDIAN MUTINY, AND HE WHO QUELLED IT. 








Mr. UrBaN,—With your permission I 
will now bring to a close the “strange 
eventful history” of Robert Rollo Gil- 
lespie. 

It has been mentioned that his great 
service rendered at Vellore was but coldly 
regarded by those in power, and chafing 
at this, Gillespie eagerly embraced the 
chance of active operations which a quar- 
rel with the Sikhs afforded, and changed 
from the 19th into the 8th or Royal Irish 
Hussars, a corps that had been ordered to 
the north-western frontier of British India. 
He was doomed to disappointment, how- 
ever, for the enemy rarely came to blows, 
and he was obliged to exhaust his activity 
in tiger-hunting. On one occasion, a too 
eager pursuit of the game carried Gillespie 
and two brother officers to a distance dan- 
gerously great from head-quarters, and 


they fell, by treachery, into the hands of 
a native chief, who, as the price of their 
lives, required them to enter his service. 
The Colonel’s courage did not fail him in 
this emergency. He rushed on the chief 
sword in hand, and by threatening to drag 
him a prisoner to the British camp, so 
overawed the timid Asiatic, that he at 
once changed his tone, and set the sports- 
men at liberty. 

In 1809 Gillespie was removed to the 
25th Light Dragoons, (then commanded 
by his earliest patron, General Wilford,) 
with the brevet rank of colonel, and was 
appointed to a staff office at Bangalore. 
His quitting the Eighth gave rise to a 
demonstration which was gravely cen- 
sured by the Horse-Guards, as subversive 
of discipline, and is at the present day 
prohibited by the Queen’s Regulations, 
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but which, notwithstanding, bears an in- 
valuable testimony to his estimable quali- 
ties. Not only did the whole body of 
officers memorialize the Government that 
he might at some future day be restored 
to them, but the private men drew up an 
address, and voted him a sword of the 
value of 200 guineas. He replied to his 
‘friends and brother-soldiers,” “ The sword 
you offer is a tribute of too great value. 
Let it be less so, and without an orna- 
ment, but an inscription, ‘ The gift of the 
Royal Irish, which will make it more valu- 
able to me than were it covered with gold. 
I shall then receive it with gratitude ; and 
when I draw it in the defence of my coun- 
try, I shall remember you.” The officers’ 
prayer may be said to have been in some 
sort granted, for it was at the head of a 
dismounted party of the Eighth that he 
at last received his death-wound. 

Early in the year 1811 the Govern- 
ment of India determined on an expedition 
against Java, then held by the French and 
Dutch. The fleet left Madras in April, 
but did not reach its destination till the 
Ath of August, on which day Gillespie 
(now a colonel) landed with the first, near 
Batavia. The enemy were found in- 
trenched on the road to the city, but Gil- 
lespie turned their flank with his dra- 
goons, and then placing himself at the 
head of the infantry, drove them at the 
point of the bayonet to seek shelter under 
the guns of Fort Cornelis, Three weeks 
after, (Aug. 26,) this fortress was stormed, 
Gillespie, who had planned the attack, 
leading it, and fighting as desperately as 
any private soldier ; he killed one colonel, 
and took two general officers prisoners. 
The enemy, who had abandoned Batavia 
on the day of the first battle, now entered 
into a capitulation, and a British govern- 
ment was established, at the head of which 
was placed Mr. Stamford Raffles, a very 
young man, who but a few years before 
had been a clerk in the East India House. 
Gillespie, to whose daring valour the 
speedy conquest of the island was mainly 
due, was appointed commander of the 
forces, and a member of the council. Lit- 
tle cordiality, however, prevailed between 
him and his civil colleague. Mr. Raffles, 
a man, doubtless, of benevolent views, 
thought only of conciliating the natives, 
and of falling at once into the peaceful 
pursuits of trade and commerce, of which 
he probably knew more than he did of 
military administration. Gillespie, essen- 
tially martial in all his views, saw the 
prior necessity of establishing the British 
power on a solid basis; and also loving his 
soldiers as his children, he allowed them 
to have the first place in his thoughts, and 


where their welfare was concerned, he dis- 
regarded official routine*, and perhaps 
overstepped the bounds of his divided au- 
thority: he saw, he thought, and he acted 
for himself, without so many references to 
his Excellency as the latter expected. The 
consequence was, that, like the hero of 
Scinde, to whom in many respects he bore 
a marked resemblance >, Gillespie was in- 
volved in constant difficulties with the civi- 
lians, and he was at last recalled from 
Java at his own request; but before this 
he had distinguished himself again and 
again in the field, thus supporting with 
his sword the pens that were employed to 
write him down, and had by wounds and 
fever been brought almost to death’s door. 

The overthrow of the Dutch power in 
Java encouraged some of the native states 
in the neighbourhood, which had been 
under their control, to take arms, parti- 
cularly in the island of Sumatra, where 
the Sultan of Palembang murdered the 
Dutch factors, and openly resumed piracy : 
the task of chastising him was entrusted 
to Gillespie, who had on January 1, 1812, 
been raised to the well-earned rank of 
major-general. The expedition sailed in 
March of that year, but though the dis- 
tance was less than 300 miles, they were 
a month in beating up against the mon- 
soon, and they did not arrive at the mouth 
of the Mooree river, on which Palembang 
is situated, until April 19. When they 
began to ascend the stream, the Sultan 
sent to inquire the reason of their pro- 
ceedings: Gillespie replied, that he would 
come in person and inform him. The force 
moved on, though the river-banks shewed 
numerous batteries, and fire-rafts, linked 





® He was especially anxious to have all proper 
means taken to preserve their health, and urged 
perseveringly, but in vain, on the civil authori- 
ties to provide proper hospitals: when he could 
not prevail in this, he acted as he had done in 
the West Indies, where, according to a medical 
witness on his court-martial, ‘‘ many lives were 
preserved” by his “ permitting his regiment to 
draw allowances as they were wanted, and thus 
supplying them with comforts necessary to their 
situation.” 

> It has been asserted by the admirers of Sir 
Charles James Napier, that he was the first 
British general who ever named a private soldier 
in a despatch; but the following passage from 
Gillespie’s order of the day on the storming of 
Djoejocarta, dated June 21, 1812, shews that he 
also could duly acknowledge merit wherever 
found :—“‘ It is also reported to the Commander 
of the Forces, that the conduct of Private John 
O’Brien, of the Horse Artillery, was particularly 
conspicuous, in having performed an important 
point of duty, under circumstances of the greatest 
personal hazard, and he therefore merits public 
approbation.” O’Brien’s service was the dan- 
gerous one of carrying a message for the advance 
of the —_ which was a day’s march behind 
the troops. He volunteered for this, and though 
he had to ride for his life for a whole day, he ree 
turned in safety. ‘ 
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together twenty abreast, and stretching al- 
most from shore to shore, threatened de- 
struction at any moment. Its progress 
was thus necessarily slow, and at last the 
impetuous Gillespie, while still twenty 
miles below Palembang, put a few hun- 
dreds of his troops into light boats and 
canoes, and went in the very foremost 
himself, accompanied only by two inter- 
preters, two officers, and seven grenadiers 
of the 59th regiment; another boat with 
ten more soldiers keeping close behind. 
He had a strong motive for this daring 
step, for he knew that the Sultan had 
seized on all the foreign residents in his 
capital, and that their lives were in immi- 
nent danger, as they were suspected of 
having invited the invaders. 

’ This was on the 24th of April, and the 
whole day was consumed in pulling against 
the rapid stream. At last, at eight at 
night, in the midst of a furious storm, the 
General and his few brave comrades arrived 
at Palembang, a town of some 20,000 in- 
habitants. The Sultan had fled, after set- 
ting fire to his palace; his adherents were, 
by his order, busily engaged in the massacre 
of the foreign residents, and a dense body 
of savage-looking Malays, armed to the 
teeth, occupied the landing-place. Nothing 
daunted, Gillespie stepped on shore with 
his nine comrades, and began to force his 
way through the crowd. One Malay ap- 
proached as if for a parley, but a flash of 
lightning betrayed his poisoned dagger, 
and saved the General’s life. The troops 
from the second boat and some half-dozen 
sailors landed soon after, and the little 
band, less than thirty in all, then moved 
towards the blazing palace. The murder- 
ers at once fled, and Gillespie had thus a 
second time the happiness to arrive in time 
to save numerous lives. He took posses- 
sion of one quarter of the palace, where 
a horrid butchery had just been perpe- 
trated‘, barricaded all the gates but one, 
and though in constant danger from the 
fire, which continued to rage in spite of 
the torrents of rain that accompanied the 
storm, calmly maintained his post until 
midnight, when he was joined by a few 
more soldiers, and in the course of the 
next day the rest of his troops arrived. 





© Colonel Thorn, the biographer of Gillespie, 
thus describes the horrid scene that met their 
eyes, a spectacle perhaps only paralleled by that 
witness d lately by General Havelock and his 
gallant band at Cawnpore :-—‘“* Huge battlements, 
with immense gates, leading from one area to 
another, received our fiiends, and presented to 
them the frightful spectacle of human blood still 
reeking and flowing on the pavement. The many 
gates closed upon our rear, and the blood-stained 
courtyards through which we were conducted ap- 
sared as if they were the passage to a slaughter- 
ouse,”’—— Conquest of Java, p. 141. 


Gillespie, when his whole force had as- 
sembled, summoned the chiefs to him, and 
informed them that their barbarous ruler 
had forfeited the throne by his crimes, and 
that his brother was in future to reign in 
his stead. He obtained from the new 
sovereign the cession of the isle of Banca, 
and, with a marked disregard of the con- 
ciliatory policy of the Governor of Java, 
he determined to make it evident to the 
natives that they had fallen under the 
rule of new masters. He justly thought 
nothing so likely to effect this as new 
names bestowed by the conqueror on well- 
known places; and accordingly he called 
the isle Duke of York’s Island, its capital 
Minto, its fort Nugent, and its harbour 
Port Wellington, thus gratifying his own 
soldierly feelings, while paying a compli- 
ment to the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Governor-General, the Commander of the 
Forces in India, and the great soldier of 
the Peninsular war. 

This matter accomplished, Gillespie re- 
turned to Java early in June, but had to 
take the field again in a single week after, 
for one of the native princes of that island 
had raised the standard of revolt against 
British authority, and the Governor, in 
spite of his pacific policy, was again obliged 
to resort to the arbitrament of the sword. 
The contest was short, but decisive. On 
the 19th of June, 1812, after a few pre- 
liminary skirmishes, a desperate battle was 
fought, which crushed the movement, by 
the capture of the Sultan of Mataran, its 
chief instigator. He had an armed multi- 
tude estimated at 100,000 in the field, and 
his “ crattan,” or fortitied palace, of Djoejo- 
carta, was garrisoned by 17,000 men ; it 
was three miles in circumference, had a 
deep ditch surrounding it, and lofty walls, 
on which 100 pieces of cannon were 
mounted. This formidable position was 
stormed, not without considerable loss, 
Gillespie himself receiving, at the close of 
the day, a very severe wound in the left 
arm: but this was not his only mishap, 
for while his mind was disturbed by the 
agonizing pain that he endured, he incau- 
tiously gave his consent to a division of 
the spoil, without consulting the Governor ; 
and though he frankly owned his error, 
ina manly letter which may be found in 
Raffles’ Memoirs, the differences between 
them were so much aggravated, that at 
last Gillespie’s anxious wish to resign his 
thankless command was complied with. 

He arrived in Bengal in October, 1813, 
with higher rank, and with the conscious- 
ness of having nobly done his duty, but 
not richer than when he left Madras two 
years and a half before; for in Java, as in 
Jamaica, he had often supplied from his 
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own purse anything that he thought 
needed for the comfort of the soldier, and, 
unpopular as he was with the civil service, 
repayment was not to be expected. He 
was, however, placed on the staff, and ap- 
pointed to the command at Meerut, a sta- 
tion in the north-west of India, then little 
heard of, but in the present day of melan- 
choly celebrity. 

The close of Gillespie’s brilliant career 
was, however, nigh. The Ghoorkas, a race 
of hardy mountaineers, were in the habit 
of making murderous incursions from Ne- 
paul on the adjoining states, which were 
either British or under British protection ; 
and in the summer of 1814 it was deter- 
mined to restrain them, by sending several 
bodies of troops to enter their country at 
various poénts, and occupy it. Gillespie 
was ordered to advance from Meerut with 
about 3,000 men, and to furm a junction 
with the rest by passing through the Dey- 
rah Dhoon, a pestilential swamp that lies 
on the south-west base of the Himalayas, 
between the Jumna and the Ganges. This, 
though far from the most eligible route, 
was the shortest, and as it had been ar- 
ranged that the junction was to be effected 
by a certain day, he had no course but to 
obey, though against his better judgment. 
The valley is at an elevation of more than 
3,000 feet above the sea, and near its centre 
rises a very steep hill of 600 feet more, on 


the top of which is a table-land three-. 


quarters of a mile long and a quarter of a 
mile wide. At the southern end of this 
table-land, precisely where the height is 
the greatest, and the ascent most steep 
and covered with jungle, stood a well- 
stockaded fort, properly called Nalapani, 
but usually Kalunga, or the Fort, par ex- 
cellence. A body of 400 Ghoorkas had 
thrown themselves into it, and they gave 
so warm a reception to the first party 
that assailed them, that its leader reported 
the capture hopeless. Gillespie, however, 
who found his junction with the other corps 
thus obstructed, resolved to attempt it, and 
that speedily, although he by no means 
undervalued the difficulties of the under- 
taking, for he wrote to a friend,— 


‘The fort stands on the summit of an 
almost inaccessible mountain, covered with 
an impenetrable jungle ; the only approaches 
commanded and stiffly stockaded : it will be 
a tough job to take it, but by the Ist prox. 
I think i shall have it, sub auspice Deo. 

“Here I am, with as stiff and strong a 
position as ever I saw, garrisoned by men 
whoare fighting pro aris et focis, in my front, 
and who have decidedly formed the resolu- 
to dispute the fort as long as a man is 
alive.” 


The nature of the country prevented 
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anything more than a few light field-pieces 
accompanying a corps that was meant to 
be expeditious in its movements ; a regular 
siege was therefore out of the question. 
Accordingly, the General, who had a strong 
reliance on cold steel, resolved to try a 
few hours’ battering to destroy the stock- 
ades, and then to storm the place. For 
this purpose he divided his small force into 
four colurans and a reserve, which were to 
occupy certain positions that he indicated, 
and at a given signal to move simulta- 
neously to the assault. Agreeably to this 
plan, a battery of ten guns was erected on 
the table-land, at a distance of 600 yards 
from the fort, on the night of the 30th of 
October, and early in the next morning 
they opened fire. At nine o’clock the sig- 
nal to advance was given, but unhappily 
it was not noticed by the more distant 
bodies, and when the head-quarter column 
approached the fort, it had to contend 
alone with the whole force of the enemy. 
Two officers who were despatched to bring 
up the other columns missed their way, 
and so much time was thus lost that when 
a reinforcement arrived it only served to 
cover the retreat. 

The garrison fully realized Gillespie’s 
expectations. Though many were armed 
only with bows and arrows, they long kept 
the assailants at bay, and when these at 
last forced their way up to the walls and 
began to raise their scaling-ladders, a hand- 
to-hand fight ensued, in which the swords 
and targets of the Ghoorkas were more 
than a match for the bayonet. The column 
was beaten back, with heavy loss, and 
though again led forward, again retired, 
and at last, disheartened by the non-arrival 
of the other columns, they stood sullenly 
stiJl, unwilling to advance and ashamed to 
retreat. Gillespie saw that the critical 
moment had arrived, and himself brought 
forward the reserve. He had two guns 
placed within twenty-five yards of the 
walls, and under cover of their fire he led 
his men, mainly consisting of dismounted 
Royal Irish dragoons, to within a few paces 
of the gate, when, waving his hat and his 
sword, he cried out to the artillery officer 4, 
“Now, Charles, one shot more for the 
honour of county Down, and three cheers 
for old Ireland!” While these words were 
on his lips a bullet pierced his heart, and 
he fell dead in the arms of a quartermaster 
of his favourite corps (John Maudsley). 
The troops at once retired, bearing with 
them the body of their General, which was 
preserved in spirits till the close of the 
campaign, and was then removed for burial 





4 Charles Pratt Kennedy, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, like himself from the North of Ireland. 
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to Meerut, where a monument was erected 
to his memory by the Governor-General. 
Gillespie left no issue by his lady, who 
long survived him. 

The loss in this disastrous attack was 
four officers and twenty-seven men killed, 
and fifteen officers and two hundred and 
thirteen men wounded ; but it so nearly 
succeeded, that the enemy were on the 
point of abandoning the fort when our 
troops retired. On the 24th of November 
following, another assault was made by 
Gillespie’s successor in command, Colonel 
Mawby, with larger numbers; but the 
only result was the still heavier loss of 
three officers and thirty-eight men killed, 
and eight officers and four hundred and 
forty men wounded. The garrison, how- 
ever, had by this time been reduced to 
seventy men, and they quietly withdrew 
from the fort a few nights after, when the 
dearly-won prize was demolished by the 
victors. The other bodies that Gillespie 
was intended to join met with abundant 
difficulties in the performance of their as- 
signed tasks, and it was not until late in 
the following year that the Ghoorkas were 
brought to a temporary submission. 

Though the achievements of General 
Gillespie had the disadvantage of being 
performed in remote parts of the world, 
and his death occurred in a spot till then, 
perhaps, hardly heard of in Europe, they 
were not left without acknowledgment. 
In the last year of his life he received the 
order of the Bath, and the Parliament 
soon after his fall voted him a statue in 
St. Paul’s, which was executed by Chan- 
trey. But these are comparatively com- 
mon recognitions of merit, and have been 
awarded to men whose services would not 
bear comparison with his; Gillespie has 
other, and better, proceeding from those 
who knew him the best, and therefore 
loved him the most. His ordinary name 
in India was “the Soldier’s Friend,” and 
it was well deserved: his troops for love 
of him broke through the bonds of disci- 
pline while he was alive, and they pur- 
chased and kept after his death his favour- 
ite black charger. The despatches relat- 
ing to his death speak of him as “ our late 
lamented chief,” “our late gallant and 
lamented leader,” and employ other terms 
of admiration not often met with in offi- 
cial documents. He seems, indeed, to have 

in no common degree all those 
qualities that gain a man the love of his 
subordinates, though they sometimes bring 
on him the dislike of narrow and envious 
minds, placed by accidental circumstances 
above him. Though a good disciplinarian, 
his courteous manners softened the exer- 
eise of command, and conciliated even 
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those who from any cause were amenable 
to censure ; his courage and self-possession 
ever rose with the emergency, and were 
set off by a lively and gallant spirit, that 
no danger could damp, and no surprise 
could disconcert ®. 

General Gillespie found a biographer in 
his brigadier (Col. Thorn), whose most in- 
teresting Memoir has been in substance 
reprinted in the Horse Guards’ Record of 
the Eighth Royal Irish; and in 1843, 
near thirty years after his death, a suc- 
cinct Sketch of his life and services was 
drawn up and printed by Mr. Percy Boyd ‘, 
for the express purpose of recommending 
the erection of a monument to his me- 
mory in his native county. The project 
was favourably received; the Marquises 
of Londonderry and Downshire, the Earl 
of Hillsborough, Viscount Newry and 
Mourne, Sir R. Bateson, the Rev. H. E. 
Boyd, the Rev. R. F. Jex Blake, and many 
other noblemen and gentlemen, with seve- 
ral of the survivors of Gillespie’s cam- 
paigns, and other military men, associated 
themselves together, and by the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Mr. Percy Boyd 
and Colonel John Elliot Cairnes (formerly 
one of the General’s aides-de-camp), who 
undertook the office of secretaries, a sum 
was raised which sufficed to rear the mo- 
numental column that now ornaments the 





© A striking instance of this is given in a 
Sketch of his life by Percy Boyd, Esq., hereatter 
mentioned :—‘‘ There happened to be on the 
ramparts [at Vellore] a small party of the 69th, 
together with a lady who had retreated there for 
refuge. Some of the men hesitating to follow the 
Colonel through the fire, which at that moment 
was tremendous, the cauntiess heroine placed 
herself at their head; animated by her example, 
they foliowed fearlessly, and when this rein- 
forcement arrived at the spot where Colonel 
Gillespie was fighting bis way through the in- 
surgents, she flung her arms about his neck, and 
kissed him. In the midst of the affray the 
Colonel’s politeness did not forsake him: turning 
to his fair ally, he thanked her for her timely 
assistance; adding at the same time, with a 
soldier’s gallantry, that at some future period 
he should be most happy to renew the acquaint- 
ance.” 

f The Rev. H. E. Boyd, Rector of Dromara, 
whose wife is the nearest relative now remaining 
of the General, has courteously forwarded me a 
copy of his son’s Sketch, and from it and his 
accompanying letter I am enabled to correct two 
errors of family history in the early part of this 
paper, where I find I had rested too exclusively 
on the authority of Colonel Thorn. (1.) The name 
of the General’s grandfather was not Robert, but 
Hugh; he belonged to the Lochow branch of the 
Campbells, and left Scotland in consequence of 
having been involved in the rising of 1715. 
(2.) The General’s father’s name was Robert, 
and he was but once married. I learn further, 
that Gillespie’s opponent in his fatal duel was 
a younger brother of the well-known Sir Jonah 
Barrington ; and that his letter describing the 
mutiny at Vellore was addressed to Colonel Grant 
| manele 9 Lieut.-General Sir William Keir 

rant, G.C.H., K.C.B.), who lived to join in the 
erection of the monument at Comber. 
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town of Comber: and long may it stand 
to testify the just estimation in which 
Gillespie’s memory is held in that “old 
Ireland” which was the last thought of 
his heart, and the last word on his lips. 

The Rev. H. E. Boyd has favoured me 
with the following account of the monu- 
ment, which is the result mainly of his 
own and his son’s exertions :— 


“The monument erected to the memory 
of Major-General Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, 
K.C.B., in the market-place of Comber, 
county Down, the place of his nativity, isa 
square column, about sixty feet high, sur- 
mounted by a statue of the General, after 
that in St. Paul’s. On each face of the 
column the names of his battles and achieve- 
ments are inscribed in compartments, with 
tablets underneath, one of which is blank, 
but the others bear the following devices 
and inscriptions. 

**On the north side — ‘Punjaub,’ ‘Su- 
matra,’ ‘ Bangalore,’ ‘ Wallnvredin,’ ‘ Fort 
de Hopital ;’ on the tablet, masonic em- 
blems, the General having been a Brother 
of the Mystic tie. 

**On the east side—‘ Banca,’ ‘ Batavia,’ 
‘St. Domingo,’ ‘Deyrah Dhoon,’ ‘Cape St. 
Nicholas ;’ the tablet is blank. 

“On the south side—‘ Tiburon,’ ‘St. Lu- 
cia,’ ‘ Bizotton,’ ‘ Fort Cornelis,’ ‘ Port-au- 
Prince ;’ on the tablet, the arms of Gilles- 
pies, and the insignia of the Order of the 
Bath. 

“On the west side —‘ Java,’ ‘ Vellore,’ 
* Palembang,’ ‘ Djoejocarta,’ ‘ Kalunga ;’ on 
the tablet is the following inscription :— 





s “ Quarterly, Ist and 4th, argent, a galley, 
sable; 2nd and 8rd, gules, three cinquefoils 
pierced, or. Crest—Unicorn’s head. otto— 
Auspice Deo,” 
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“GILLESPIE. 


*‘Ropert Roito Giuiespiz, Major-General and 
Knight Commander of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, born at Comber a.p. 
1766, after a brief but glorious career, fell in 
battle before the fortress of Kalunga, 31 Oct. 
1814. His last words were ‘One shot more for 
the honour of Down!’ A Monument at Meerut 
in the East marks the spot where his ashes 
rest; a Statue in St. Paul’s Cathedral, voted 
by both Houses of Parliament, attests the gra- 
titude of the Nation; his own Countrymen, 
proud of the achievements which shed a lus- 
tre on his native land, with some of his 
old companions in arms, have raised this Co- 
lumn within that county which claimed his 
latest remembrance, to perpetuate his memory 
at the place of his birth. 


**M.DCCC.XLYV. 


‘* PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT.” 





The following little impromptu tribute 
to the memory of Gillespie, arising out of 
an incident that occurred a few days after 
his death, is by one who was wounded by 
his side at Kalunga, Col. Henry Westenra ; 
and it appears worth preserving, if only as 
a memento of that love of the most ordinary 
productions of our northern clime which 
is commonly found to actuate Europeans 
in the far East :— 

** A Major of Foot, who was once a Dragoon 5, 
When fighting away in a place called the Dhoon, 
To his wife, a Scotch lady, a present he sent— 
A Thistle, to please her most fully intent. 

The gift was returned, with the gentle reply, 

‘A Laurel, dear George, you had better supply.” 

No laurels, alas! there were then to be won— 

The reason was plain— Gillespie was gone.” 


F. 





» Major George Walker, of the 59th Regiment, 
Gillespie’s brigadier-major, but formerly of the 
8th Royal Irish. His wife was Miss Paton, sister 
of Lady Torrens, 


BRITISH ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—I observe a report in your 
Magazine for October, (p. 446,) of the 
show of “Flint Implements” which took 
place at York in August last, and also a 
foot-note on the opening of tumuli by Mr. 
J. Ruddock. As the writer of the article 
in question, I beg to refer you to Mr. 
Bateman of Derbyshire, (a large portion 
of whose collection was contributed by 
Mr. Ruddock, as may be seen by the cata- 
logue at that gentleman’s museum,) for 
any information you may require, as, I 
believe, all the particulars attending the 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIII. 


discovery of the antiquities Mr. Ruddock 
furnished him, were handed over at the 
same time. I observe that the Rev. J. 
Kenrick has attempted to throw some dis- 
credit on the subject at a meeting of the 
Philosophical Society at York last week ; 
but I shall be able to shew that the report 
was correct, should any further commu- 
nication reach you. 
Yours, &c., 


RosertT HAMILTON. 
Whitby, Oct, 12, 1857. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The English Constitution in the Reign of 
King Charles the Second. By ANDREWAMOS, 
Esq., Downing Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. (London: Stevens 
and Norton. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 
and Co. 8vo., 328 pp.)—Sir William Black- 
stone, in the peroration of his Commenta- 
ries, has remurked that “in the reign of 
Charles II. the concurrence of happy cir- 
cumstances was such, that from thence we 
may date not only the re-establishment of 
our Church and monarchy, but also the 
complete restitution of English liberty, for 
the first time since its total abolition at 
the Norman Conquest.” After enumerat- 
ing the Habeas Corpus Act, and a num- 
ber of other beneficial enactments which 
we owe to the same reign, the learned Pro- 
fessor proceeds to say that by the law, as 
it then stood, the people had as large a por- 
tion of real liberty as is consistent with a 
state of society ; and sufficient power, re- 
siding in their own hands, to assert and 
preserve that liberty, if invaded by the 
royal prerogative. In a subjoined note, 
he gives us the additional information, 
that the “ point of time at which he would 
fix this theoretical perfection of our public 
law is in the year 1679, after the Habeas 
Corpus Act was passed, and that for licens- 
ing the press had expired; though the 
years which immediately followed it were 
times of great practical oppression.” 

Mr. Fox, from whom, had he been some- 
what of a deeper thinker, we should hardly 
have expected it, implicitly adopts Sir Wil- 
liam’s opinions, and, in the Introduction 
to his “ Reign of James II.,” amid other 
political reflections, expresses himself in 
the following terms: — “The reign of 
Charles LI. forms one of the most singular, 
as well as of the most important, perio.ts of 
history. Jt is the era of good laws and 
bad government.” 

To the like effect also Lord John Rus- 
sell, in his “‘ History of the English Go- 
vernment,” asserts that in the reign of 
Charles II. are to be found “the worst of 
governments, the best of laws.” 

To the dicta of these high authorities, 
Mr. Amos, finding, we presume, that by 
the law, as it now stands, the people of 
England have a very much larger portion 
of real liberty, and that that larger por- 
tion is still consistent with a state of so- 
ciety, and naturally concluding that the 
law must be greatly improved, accord:ngly 
demurs ; and in his Introductory Chapter 
briefly states his reasons for so demu:ring. 
Not only, in his opinion, are many of the 





laws of Charles II. diametrically opposed 
to received principles of political economy, 
a science then unknown; but, as regards 
the generality of them, it may confidently 
be maintained, he thinks, “that the le- 
gislatures which have repealed or exten- 
sively modified them, have not, during the 
space of two hundred years, been pursuing 
altogether a downward course, or been em- 
ployed in gilling refined gold, painting 
lilies, and perfuming violets.” Blickstone’s 
statements as to freedom from taxes and 
armies in the same reign, he also remarks, 
“are contradicted by the statutes, by par- 
liamentary debates, and by contemporary 
historians.” 

Having thus, and at somewhat greater 
length, demurred to the Blackstonian 
theory, he proceeds, in legal phraseology, 
to join issue; and the present volume is 
the result. No special pleading, however, 
is there to be found in it ; i.e. special plead- 
ing in the usual derogatory sense ; but on 
the contrary, it is replete with good sound 
reasoning, stubborn facts, and in many in- 
stances proof positive in support of his 
positions. Let us for a moment revert to 
his Introductory Chapter, and see what 
those positions exactly are :— 

“It is more important,” he says, *‘than to ac- 
cumulate proofs of a reign of taxes and armies, 
as regards the present enquiry, to consider how 
far the ‘ practical oppression’ and the ‘ ae 4 
iniquitous proceedings contrary to all law,’ whic 
Blackstone admits to have disgraced the reign of 
Charles II., and which Fox contrasts with the 
alleged theoretical perfection of the Constitution 
in that reign, were in any way consequences of 
the Constitution being deficient in the perfection 
attributed to it. It will probably appear in the 
course of this work, that grievous oppression was 
often inflicted without any infraction of statute 
laws, still less of the common law of the reign; 
that the wickedness of men in high places was, 
in a great measure engendered and encouraged 
by badness of law; and that the King, the Mi- 
nisters of state, Judges, and Juries, however vi- 
ciously inclined, could never have accomplished 
the mischiefs they perpetrated but through the 
imperfections of the Constitution. Were the 
Constitution of the reign of Charles II. to be re- 
stored, a pheno nenon would soon be witnessed 
similar to that of the era of recurring events 
sung of by the ancient poets; when there might 
recur another Cabal, another Pension-Treaty of 
Dover, other Chief Justices Scroggs and Jeffreys, 
other State-murders under pretexts of Popish, 
Rye-House, and Meal-Tub or analogous Plots.” 


In refuting these paradoxical assertions 
of Blackstone, who, singularly enough, 
greatly in error himself, seems to have 
acted as a bell-wether to men of learning 
and intellect, and to have led them, for want 
of using their own powers of discrimination 
and research, very far astray ; in shewing 
that the de facto reign of Charles IL., dis- 
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turbed as it was by perpetual bloodshed, 
terror, and convulsions, in the shape of 
tyranny, treachery, treasons, plots, and 
conspiracies, real or pretended, and of all 
political and religious shapes and lines, was 
not by any means an era of good or hardly 
middling laws, viewed as a whole; and in 
proving that the profligacy of the king, the 
knaveries of his ministers, the corruptness 
and subserviency of his judges, the rapa- 
city of his mistresses, and the easy virtue 
and maliciousness of most of the Parlia- 
ment-men of the day, had few or no laws 
of sufficient stringency to keep them within 
the bounds even of common decency,—in 
making good these positions, we say, by 
examining the laws individually as they 
bore reference to the Sovereign, the Par- 
liament, the Established Church, Liberty 
of Conscience, Liberty of the Person, Li- 
berty of the Press, and Procedure of State- 
Officers, Mr. Amos has had the good for- 
tune to produce at once a very learned 
and a very pleasing book ; one that, while 
it will materially assist the best-read law- 
yer even in his researches into the history 
of this most important era of cur laws and 
constitution, will equally afford a large 
fund of amusement and instruction to the 
lay-reader, who might not unnaturally 
hesitate to open its pages, for fear of very 
soon finding himself out of his element, 
and floundering amid the dry details of 
common and statute law. If any such 
details there are — and, after a pro- 
longed perusal, we have almost wholly 
failed to remark them—he may take our 
word for it, that he will come to many a 
fair oasis to compensate for any arid 
tract that he may have crossed. To be 
sure, the book cannot be said to rival 
Grammont in its piquant descriptions of 
the deeds and misdeeds of the higher cir- 
cles in private life; but we know of none, 
of its moderate size, where there is to be 
found a more curious collection of facts in 
connexion with the public and private 
political history of this reign; and as we 
find ourselves wholly precluded, by our 
limited space, from further viewing the 
work as an exponent of the learned wri- 
ter’s opinions, we will make good what 
we say by closing our notice with some 
three or four of the more striking pas- 
sages—facts, not opinions—which have ap- 
peared to us, either for their horror or 
their ludicrousness, to merit quotation. 

In reference to the Statute of T'reasons, 
passed in 1661 :— 


* The first victim of the statute was one James, 
who, in preaching at a dissenting meeting-house, 
had, it was alleged, been heard to say that ‘the 
king and his nobles had shed the blood of the 
saints at Charing-cross, and that the king was a 
blood-sucker,’ and other expressions of the like 
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tenor. Sergeant Glynne, on part of the Crown, 
stated that ic was ‘enough to prove the words 
substantially, though not adequate thereto in 
every tittle andiota.’ The Attorney-General said 
that the words were treason under the new Act, 
according to the principle of which Mens rea 
Sacit reum. It may be noticed that the hangman 
visited James in his cell on the day before his 
execution, and demanded £20 in order to let him 
die the easier ; on James protesting that he had 
no money to give, he reduced his terms to £10, 
and, at last, said that if not paid £5, he would 
torture James exceedingly; which probably he 
did, as James replied that, having no money, he 
must throw himself on the hangman’s mercy !” 


On thé occasion of the trial of Stephen 
Colledge, the Protestant Joiner :— 


“‘Among the proofs adduced of his treason 
were several pictures which he had dispersed, 
one representing the king with two faces, agree- 
ably to Marvell’s poem of Royal Resolutions : 

*T’ll have a religion all of my own, 
Whether Popish or Protestant shall not be 


nown, 
And, if it prove troublesome, I will have none.’ 


And another, in which the bishops were repre- 
sented, under the name of Zantivies, galloping 
on horseback towards Rome, and led by the 
Duke of York, under a form of half-devil, half- 
man, as their trumpeter.” 


Here we have a singular method of 
terminating a Parliamentary debate in 
those days :— 


“‘ A mode of terminating a debate in the reign 
of Charles II. was frequently upon a motion for 
candles ; thus, in 1675, upon a bill for the land- 
tax, candles were brought in by a majority of 
143 against 118. Upon « matter of the Lords’ 
amendments to the Bill of Ease for Protestant 
Dissenters, a debate upon candles was raised, 
the supporters of the candles wishing to prolong 
the discussion until the Black Rod should come 
to the door; in which they succeeded, and thus 
the bill was lost. Inthe Convention Parliament, 
upon the great debate whether Episcopacy or 
Presbytery should be established, cand/es were 
brought in, put out, and rc-lighted several times.” 


“Familiarity breeds contempt ;” and in 
the following anecdote we have a curious 
proof of the unnecessary length, thanks to 
numerous and lengthy prorogations, of 
Charles’s Parliaments :— 


** A somewhat ludicrous effect was imputed to 
the length of Parliaments, in consequence of an 
interchange of practical jocularities between 
Marvell and Sir Philip Harcourt. Sir Philip 
appears to have tripped up Marvell with his 
foot, and then Marvell buffeted him with his hat. 
The Speaker brought the parties before the 
House, when they both protested that all was in 
jest. Sir Thomas Meres observed, ‘ By our long 
sitting together, we lose by our acquaintance and 
familiarity the decencies of the House.’ It was 
in reference, too, to repeated adjournments, that 
Marvell remarked, ‘that the Commons were 
kicked from adjournment to adjournment, as 
from one stair down to another; and, when they 
were at the bottom, kicked up again, having no 
mind yet to go out of doors.’ ” 


One more passage, with reference to the 
patriotic and facetious Andrew Murvell, 
and we haye done :— 


*¢ Marvell, who died in 1678, and is erroneously 
reputed to have been the Jast person who re- 











ceived parliamentary wages, wrote a letter to 
his constituents by every post: his letters are 
still preserved among the muniments of the Cor- 
poration of Hull. It appears from these letters 
that his constituents were in the habit of sending 
him and his colleague barrels of ale, which he 
facetiously acknowledges as tending to make 
them forgetful of their business.” 

Dozens of pages of equally amusing 
matter could we produce. In taking 
leave, we may possibly appear somewhat 
ungracious, if we remark that the title 
of the book is a misnomer. Speaking ac- 
cording to law—and a lawyer above all 
others we should expect so to speak and 
write—the reign of Charles II. commenced 
immediately upon the decease of Charles I. 
Beginning with the events of the Resto- 
ration in 1660, Mr. Amos treats solely of 
the Constitution in the latter part of the 
reign of Charles II., and not of the reign 
in its totality, as from the title we might 


expect, 





The Fairy Family : a Series of Ballads 
and Metrical Tales, illustrating the Fairy 
Mythology of Europe. (London: Long- 
mans. 8vo., 298 pp.)—The “good peo- 
ple,” we find, sometimes do good things, 
even in these latter days. Not, gentle 
reader, that we have to tell of any goodly 
crops of ours in one night threshed out ; 
no testers have they dropped into shoes of 
ours, and no scanty can of metropolitan 
mixture misnamed mi/k—harder task, per- 
haps, than any—have they metamorphosed 
for us into goodly “cream-bow! duly set.” 
Less wondrous, may be, in their doings 
than of old, but more impartial and more 
widely beneficent in their favours, they 
have done the work of inspiration for a 
poet, even in this proof-mathematical, mat- 
ter-of-fact nineteenth century; one who 
at their prompting has produced, for the 
amusement and edification, we hope, of his 
fellow-men, a charming and a graceful 
hook—a book indeed upon every page of 
which learning, taste, and imagination, in 
pleasing combination, have left their im- 
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have induced him thus to court their in- 
dulgence and appeal to their good taste :— 


“He has been led,” he says ‘‘ to the compo- 
sition of this work chiefly by the fact that while 
Fairy lore possesses a charm and attraction above 
all others for young people, and while its value 
and importance as a means of moral instruction 
are fully recognized, much of our Fairy litera- 
ture is but moral poison,—weakened by unmean- 
ing extravagances, polluted by indelicate allu- 
sions, and disfigured wy pu less cruelties and 
crimes. The Fairy Mythology has always ap- 
peared to him to present peculiar advantages as 
a medium for virtuous teaching, consisting as it 
does of fictions unequalled in beauty and interest 
when viewed as individual conceptions, perfect 
as an elaborated series, and strangely wonderful 
as forming a system of semi-belief once common 
to all countries and all races of men. With this 
view, he has aimed at a series of Tales of a pure 
moral character, in that form of composition 
which he considers the most effective,—Ballads 
of varied structure and rhythm. He has devoted 
one to each of the principal personages of the 
Fairy family, choosing a subject in other respects 
of strong human interest, and characteristic of 
the people among whom the scene is laid; and 
he has made it an object of special care that the 
moral shall be worked out in the development of 
the tale—not tacked to the end of it, to stand in 
pointed but unamiable antithesis to all that has 
gone before. © * * Some of these tales may 
be considered as too trifling for adult readers, 
and others as too advanced in language and 
treatment for children ; but from the nursery to 
the study is a wide step—a numerous and very 
important portion of our thirty millions stands 
between ; and it is for this portion, more espe- 
cially, that they were written.” 


After so able an exposition as this, there 
is little left for us to say. In these busy 
and every-varying pages, the fairies of 
the woods and groves, of the fields and 
meadows, of the hearths and homesteads, 
of the seas and rivers, of the hills and caves 
—*“black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and grey,”—crowd thick upon us; each 
with her or his own tale of retribution, in 
the shape either of kindly offices done, or 
of sure though tardy vengeance dealt. 
Punishment, however, is less often told of 
than reward; for the elves and fairies of 
yore, though mischievous, irate, and even 
capricious and unjust at times, were on 
the whole a kindly and beneficent race 
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quate notion of the merits of this grace- 
ful, unowned book. We must make the 
attempt, however, and our first choice shall 
be the opening lines, “The White Dwarf :” 
** Sir Otto lies in dungeon cold, 
Heavy his heart the while,— 
In the dungeon cold of a pirate hold 
On Riigen’s lonely isle. 
*Neath the cloud of night came the rover band, 
And burst o’er the Pomeranian strand ; 
By sea and by land, with sword and with flame, 
Sudden and terrible they came.” 
Now happy they in death that lie 
Upon their threshold stone, 
The captive’s sigh, and stifled cry, 
And hopeless woe, unknown. 
By the grating clouded and thick with dust, 
And its massy bars all red with rust, 
Sir Otto stands, and with wistful eye 
Looks out on the sunlit sea and sky, 
Over the sea, out in the light, 
Up in the breezy air, 
Winging his flight on pinion bright, 
Fluttering, hovering there, 
Then swooping, swooping down on the main, 
And skimming its shining face again, 
Now shimmering below, now glancing above, 
Nearing the isle comes a snow-white dove. 
Bright bird, bright bird, to me dost bring, 
Over the waters drear, 
On thy blessed wing, the comforting 
That liberty is near? 
As of old, bright bird, dost thou bear yo leaf, 
In token of succour to ’suage my grief? 
Oh, when on the land shall my footstep be? 
Bringest thou hope, sweet bird, to me!” 


A beauteous description, too, from “The 
Merman ;” and then, so far as poetry is 
eomcerned, we have gone our tether’s 
length :— 

“ His shining eyes have the cold keen blue 

Of the Northern seas where the Mermen dwell, 
And his skin has the delicate pinky hue 

Of the lining smooth of the twisted shell : 
Rack from his foreh wide, 
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And now to descend, for a parting mo- 
ment, to hardly less poetic prose. The 
following passage from the Conclusion, 
with its motto borrowed from that most 
unfairy-like of women, the “ gap-toothed 
Wyf of Bathe,”— 

** But now can no man see none elves mo,” — 
for its beauteous simplicity deserves quo- 
tation :— 


“The Fairies have departed from the earth ; 
they have returned to their own green land,— 
they have returned to their ever-bright land, — 
that Avalon, that Island of the Blest, encom- 
passed by emerald seas, and fanned by breezes 
softer than the scented gales of Araby ; where 
the sun that knows no setting shines upon ever- 
blooming flowers, and ever-verdant trees that 
bear at once the gifts of Spring, and Summer, 
and Antumn—bud and blossom and golden fruit 
—on their unfading boughs; where storm and 
rain, and unkindly frost come not, and Winter is 
unknown; where skies of cloudless blue bend 
unchangingly above river, and mere, and stream 
that flow over sands of amber, and pearl, and 
gold; where all is beauty, and calm, and peace, 
That land whither the good King Arthur was 
conveyed by an elfin princess after the fatal bat- 
tle of Camlan.” 


But here we must break off, and our 
fairy “revels now are ended.” We know 
not who this clever writer is, nor shall we 
attempt by any guess-work of ours to di- 
vest him of his incognito. Thanks to him, 
and many, do we return on behalf of our 
more imaginative fellow-readers, for this 

leasing offspring of an inventive brain. 

ot a little, too, are the “good people” 
indebted to him for thus ducing 
them, and that in so healthful and so in- 
teresting a light, to a world where the 
remembrance of them and their doings is 
rapidly on the wane. 





Quickborn, Volksleden in Platt Deut. 
sehen Gedichten Ditmarscher Muadart. 
Von Kuatve Garorn. Seventh Edition, 
with an Introductory Preface Profes- 
or Messennorr, of Kiel. (Hamburg, 
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the slaves in Carinthia, the Saxons and 
the Frisians, the people of Ditmarsh had 
no king; but longer than their Frisian 
neighbours they succeeded in warding off 
the supremacy of any chieftain whatsoever. 
Perhaps it is not possible to find a more 
interesting specimen of a republic than 
this community of agricultural freeholders 
presented, till their conquest and union 
with Denmark in the sixteenth century. 
Originating in the old Mark system, their 
constitution was thoroughly representa- 
tive; the heads of the various races or 
families, and the representatives elected 
for life by different portions of the land, 
were the only parties who exercised any 
pre-eminence amongst the people, and 
even these are occasionally made the sub- 
ject of a humorous satire. (See the poem 
entitled De Vullmacht.) All important 
public questions, such as peace or war, 
and important alterations of the laws, were 
decided by the national assemblies, in open 
air, at the Thing, when the representatives 
of the people acted in concert with the 
assembled peasants, who signified their as- 
sent or dissent, as our own people are re- 
corded to have done as late as the four- 
teenth century. The feature of their free 
institutions which has attracted most at- 
tention on the Continent, is their unlimited 
use of the jury system, and its approxima- 
tion to our English practice. To them, 
amongst others, we perhaps owe in no 
slight degree our power of self-govern- 
ment. The student who desires to become 
better acquainted with the institutions of 
Ditmarsh, may be referred to the Samm- 
lung Altdithmarscher Rechtsquellen of 
Professor Michelsen, formerly of Kiel, but 
now of Jena, (Altona, 1842), 

The number of editions of Quickborn 
which have been called for in four years, 
is a proof of the interest with which it 
has been regarded. With the fifth edi- 
tion is given a metrical German trans- 
lation, and with the seventh a glossary 
of some of the more difficult words. We 
confess we wish this could have been con- 
siderably enlarged, for the Ditmarsh dia- 
lect, a variety of the Platt Deutsch, can- 
not yet boast of either grammar or dic- 
tionary. A slight glossary of old words 
will be found at the end of the national 
chronicles of Johan Adolfis, better known 
as Neocorus, who wrote at the close of the 
sixteenth century, which were edited by 
the late Professor Dahlmann, but we fear 
the work is now out of print. The lan- 
guage approaches nearer to English than 
any of the Anglo-Saxon offshoots. The 
following list of nouns reminds us, in some 
degree, of the English of Chaucer’s time: 
—Wiff (wife), tyde (time), weps (wasp), 


on (devil), klok, kliff, klei (clay), alke 
(ilk). 

The similarity of the pronouns is re- 
markable, but some of them are of the 
sixteenth century :—wi (we), gi (ye), yuw 
(you), he, mi, om the . Parone 

Some of the forms of the verbs in the 
second and third persons singular will be 
recognized as provincial; as, ¢ellt (told), 
biist, pronounced beest, (thou art). 

Several of the agricultural terms of the 
old Ditmarsh language are quite identical 
with our own, especially as they are now 
pronounced in our provinces, and taken 
together with the vulgar but expressive 
words and phrases which may be recog- 
nized, form a convincing proof of our com- 
mon origin; e.g., market, spade, moth, 
Sother or fu der, stig (a path), dele or dehl 
‘ part), hakker (acre), beest (cattle), wehr 

weir), pull (bushell), sev (siese), vloger 
(a flail), bos (cattle-stall—formerly used), 
hiul (aspirated, a wheel), and fiarthing (a 
fourth part, known in England in the term 
farthing, dele, or farundel, a fourth part of 
an acre or rood of land). 

The above examples may serve to prove 
that in a philological point of view the 
Ditmarsh language is not unworthy our 
serious study. Professor Miillenhoff has 
added an interesting Preface, in which he 
has given a few philological notes, and a 
geographical sketch of the country, to- 
gether with an account of the noble stands 
that the Ditmarshers have made at various 
times in defence of their institutions, their 
liberty, and their home. 

The old national ballads satirizing the 
defeat of the Danes must be looked for in 
the old Chronicles of Neocorus. One of 
the number, on the siege of the year 1500, 
reminds us of the style of our border bal- 
lads of that period. We venture to give 
a single verse. Referring to the Duke of 
Holstein, the song relates,— 


“ He leth wol schriwen einen Breef, 
He sende ehn in Fresslande, 
Dat dar scholde kamen de junge Mann Crewe, 
Mit voftein Dusent mannen.”’ 


We understand that a paper in eluci- 
dation of the institutions of Ditmarsh has 
been recently presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries, and we are glad to hear, 
through Professor Miillenhoff, that an 
English translation of these interesting 
poems has been made by an English cler- 
gyman. We sincerely hope that this no- 
tice may tend to encourage its early pub- 
lication, for the poems are written with 
much pathos, and abound in touches of 
nature, recalling not unfrequently the 
exquisite pastoral pictures of our own 
Burns. 
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Essays on Natural History. Third 
Series. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq,, 
Author of “ Wanderings in South Ame- 
rica.” With a Continuation of the Auto- 
biography. (London: Longmans. 12mo., 
337 pp.) — We candidly confess that we 
have little liking for autobiographies ; 
those more particularly which are intend- 
ed for publication during the writer’s life. 
In nine cases out of ten, inspired by ego- 
tism, the work is either redolent of con- 
ceit and untruthfulness, or is replete with 
twaddling details and vapid small-talk ; of 
no worldly interest to any one but the au- 
thor, or his circle of more intimate friends. 
So far as the latter horn of the dilemma 
is concerned, this Continuation of Mr. 
Waterton’s Autobiography hardly forms 
an exception to the rule. We are little 
short, we believe, of being strictly correct, 
when we say that the staple of it is com- 
posed of some insipid details about Italian 
pigs, crows, wagtails, &&.; a few parti- 
culars, and a very few, relative to Venice, 
Bologna, Rimini, and one or two other 
localities; an unlucky plunge by the au- 
thor into the deep, below the heights of 
Dover; his self-prescriptions of sundry 
aperients, jalapic and otherwise; a short 
story about a cannon-ball and the days of 
Culloden; another mishap which befell 
the author, by reason of a ladder which 
lost its balance ; and, shade of Mrs. Mapp! 
a eulogy of undiplomatized bone-setters in 
general, and of one Mr. J. Crowther, of 
somewhere in Yorkshire, bone-setter, in 
particular. 

We may pretty safely conclude that Mr. 
Waterton is possessed of a peculiar idio- 
syncrasy of his own, or, to use plainer Eng- 
lish, is somewhat of an oddity. We soon 
learn also from his pages that he is a Ro- 
man Catholic; and none the worse or bet- 
ter is he in our estimation for that. We 
should, therefore, after the above enume- 
ration of its leading contents, have been 
ready and willing to let him ride his auto- 
biographical hobby unquestioned and un- 
molested, in either or both of the said 
capacities,—to leave him to his firm belief 
in the miraculous gifts of the Ecstatic 
Virgin of the Tyrol, (a woman of weak 
intellect, in all probability, and more de- 
serving of pity than of veneration,) to his 
belief that the Santa Casa at Loretto was 
miraculously transported “ by order of the 
Supreme Being” from Nazareth (which 
we beg to remind him was not in Juda) 
to Italy, and to his implied persuasion 
that he was indebted for his escape from 
the perils of the deep, at dark midnight, 
to the “miraculous medal” that at the 
time he wore. So long as he does not 
attempt to worry others into conversion, 
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we respect every man’s honest belief, and 
should not for a moment think of censur- 
ing Mr. Waterton— miramur magis—for 
entertaining opinions so greatly at va- 
riance with our own. But we really must 
protest against the bad taste, indecency 
almost, with which he ever and anon lugs 
by neck and shoulders into his pages sar- 
castic and uncharitable remarks upon the 
belief of his Protestant fellow-subjects ; 
complaints, too, (Quis tulerit Gracchos? 
ge.) about the persecutions that Roman 
Yatholics have undergone at the hands of 
Protestants in days of yore; and, by way 
of crowning all, obtrudes upon the reader, 
at the very moment that he is all-agog 
for the latest news from the head-quarters 
of monkeys, foxes, and cockatoos, silly 
doggrel rhymes about the Gorham Con- 
troversy, the rival prelates of Canterbury 
and Exeter, and Queen Elizabeth’s Ghost, 
who brings to the “ mitred foes” the some- 
what novel information that— 


“My poor soul is damned and roasting, 
On the other side of Styx.” 


But enough of this—sat superque. We 
are content to leave such revelations in 
the author’s hands, who in his scientific 
ardour would seem to have penetrated to 
certain unkown regions to which we little 
care to follow him. His semi-apology, too, 
at the close of the work ought to have 
some little weight. 

Unfortunately, these absurdities have 
thus far led us away from our contem- 
plated notice of the better and redeeming 
part of the book, and so rendered shorter 
what would of necessity have been suffi- 
ciently short before. To sum up, how- 
ever, in a few words,—we have here about 
200 of pleasant gossip on various 
fiasidies off Natural History ; interspersed 
with which there are some eighty pages 
in reference to Cannibalism, Scarbro’, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The Natural History 
items are—“The Monkey Family, “Pigeon- 
Cotes and Pigeon-Stealers,” “The Hum- 
ming-bird,” “ The Dog Tribe,” “The Fox,” 
and a chapter “ On Snakes.” 

The author, as might almost be antici- 
pated, resolutely throws overboard, to use 
his own language, all “the modern im- 
provements in the arrangements and no- 
menclature of animated nature,” and care- 
fully abstains throughout from “looking 
upon animals with a scientific eye;” it 
being his object merely to put the over- 
credulous lover of Natural History — 

rd against those numerous errors whic 
my at this moment in all but universal 
acceptance. The schoolmaster, though 
abroad, is, in his opinion, still “much 
wanted in the province of Natural His- 
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tory, both in the old world and the 
new.” 

The following extract, it appears to us, 
is a fair sample of the author’s style and 
matter; while, at the same moment, it is 
an equally fair exponent of the motives 
which have prompted him in writing the 
more interesting portion of the work :— 


“Leaving, then, these Gordian knots to be un- 
ravelled by experter hands than mine; I must 
beg permission to repudiate the accounts which 
have reached us of apes armed with clubs, and 
of their assaulting men in the forests ;—of apes 
taking young black ladies up to the tops of the 
trees, and persuading them to join company for 
three long years; of apes throwing fruit, at 
stated distances, from orchards into each other’s 
hands; of apes building habitations for them- 
selves ; of monkeys preaching in the wilderness ; 
and of others acting the part of skilful surgeons, 
by stopping hemorrhages, and by subduing in- 
flammations. These amusing fables must have 
been invented by designing knaves to gull some 
credulous adventurer in want of matter for a 
book of travels. I never saw anything of the 
sort in the forests of Guiana.” 


Among the authors whose mistakes in 
Natural History he rectifies, we are en- 
abled, from the description, to detect our 
old acquaintance the unrivalled Bewick. 
Who the other offenders are, the names 
being most unpardonably omitted, we 
leave to those possessed of a whole library 
on zodlogy to ascertain. 

Mr. Waterton’s Latin quotations, we 
observe, are both numerous and happy; 
and we are glad td see that his ardent 
cultivation of Natural History has not ob- 
literated his love for the classics. For his 
“Farewell Advice to his Little Volume” 
he is indebted, we would venture a wager, 
so far at least as the notion is concerned, 
to the opening lines of the Tristia of his 
favourite Ovid. 

Judging from the present work, we 
should pronounce Mr. Waterton to be a 
skilful and observant naturalist, a well- 
read scholar, and, despite his foibles, a 
humane and warm-hearted man. 





The Testimony of the Rocks; or, Geo- 
logy in its Bearings on the Two Theolo- 
gies, Natural and Revealed. By HucH 
MitzER. (Edinburgh : Constable and Co. ; 
Shepherd and Elliot. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 8vo., 511 pp.)—It may 
possibly appear singular, so to say, but 
were the poisoned cup of Socrates or Pho- 
cion, the drugged ring of Demosthenes or 
Hannibal, the blood-stained sword of the 
latter Brutus, or the dagger of Utican 
Cato, at this moment present to our 
bodily eyes, we should regard them—all 
antiquarian considerations of course set 
apart—with an ambiguous, meen 
interest, much akin to the feelings wit 
which we look upon the laboured pages of 

9 


the book now before us. They, each f 
them, in the dispensation of Providence, 
were instruments of death to one of the 
world’s great men. Those men of ancient 
days were great as philosophers, warriors, 
or statesmen, and as martyrs for truth, 
patriotism, and liberty ; and little less than 
as deservedly great, as being one of our 
giants of literature, do we esteem Hugh 
Miller, erst the working stonemason of 
Cromarty : like them, too, he was a martyr, 
a self-sacrifice to the cause of knowledge, 
science, and the improvement of his fellow- 
men. 

Known already, far and wide, as the 
author of “The Old Red Sandstone,” 
‘Footprints of the Creation,” (written in 
reply to “ The Vestiges of the Creation,”) 
and various other works, the book now 
under notice occupied the very latest hours 
of his life, and it was while correcting the 
proofs of its concluding pages that he, in 
a moment not his own, not committed 
suicide, but precipitated his death. “Not 
committed suicide” we designedly say, for 
if ever the act of self-destruction did not 
involve the guilt of self-murder, that case 
was Hugh Miller’s. His other writings 
had probably done their evil work upon 
his overtasked mind; but it was the “Tes- 
timony of the Rocks,” beyond a doubt, that 
gave the final blow, by inducing mental 
disease, a fevered brain, a prostrated in- 
tellect, and consequent self-immolation ; 
an act that he, of all men, perhaps, in 
a healthful state of miind would most 
have shuddered at. The reader who 
would know more of the history of this 
man of gigantic intellect, and the tale of 
his lamentable end, may turn with ad- 
vantage to pp. 244— 246 of our preceding 
volume. 

Long established as has been Hugh 
Miller’s repute as an original thinker and 
one of our greatest geol “The Tes- 
timony of the Rocks,” it is very clear, 
stands in little need of any commendations 
of ours; and were there any doubt with 
us about the matter, the significant words 
“eleventh thousand” on the title-page 
of the copy now before us, would very 
promptly dispel our delusion. 

No brief extract, such as we could only 
here find room for, would give the reader 
any adequate notion of the merits of this 
extraordinary book. A fair insight, how- 
ever, into the author’s views may be 
gathered, we think, from the following 
passage in the Prefatory Address, to which 
we shall wholly confine ourselves :—- 

“It will be seen that I adopt that scheme of 
reconciliation between the geologic and Mosaic 
records which accepts the six days of creation as 


vastly extended periods, I certainly did once 
believe, with Chalmers and with Bue! that 
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the six days were simply natural days of twenty- 
four hours each, that they had comprised the entire 
work of the existing creation, and that the latest 
of the geologic ages was separated by a great 
chaotic gap from our own. My labours at the 
time as a practical geologist had been very much 
restricted to the palewozoic and secondary rocks ; 
and the long extinct organisms which I found in 
them certainly did not conflict with the view of 
Chalmers. All I found necessary at the time to 
the work of reconciliation was some scheme that 
would permit me to assign to the earth a high 
antiquity, and to regard it as the scene of many 
succeeding creations. During the last nine years, 
however, I have spent a few weeks every autumn, 
in exploring the later formations, and acquaint- 
ing myself with their peculiar organisms. And 
the conclusion at which I have been compelled 
to arrive is, that for many ages ere man was 
ushered into being, not a few of his humbler con- 
temporaries of the fields and woods enjoyed life 
in their present haunts, and that for thousands 
of years anterior to even their appearance, many 
of the existing molluscs lived in our seas. That 
day during which the present creation came into 
being, and in which God, when He had made 
‘the beast of the earth after his kind, and the 
cattle after their kind,’ at length terminated the 
work by moulding a creature in His own image, 
to whom He gave dominion over them all, was 
not a brief period of a few hours’ duration, but 
extended over, mayhap, millenniums of centuries. 
No blank chaotic gap of death and darkness sepa- 


» rated the creation to which man belongs from 


that of the old extinct elephant, hippopotamus, 
and hyena; for familiar animals, such as the 
deer, the roe, the fox, the wild-cat, and the 
badger, lived throughout the period which con- 
nected their times with our own; and so I have 
been compelled to hold, that the days of creation 
were not natural, but prophetic days, and 
stretched far back into the bygone eternity.” 


The fourth Lecture, on “The Mosaic 
Vision of Creation,” we more particularly 
commend to the reader’s notice. Com- 
bining the results of vast learning and the 
closest reasoning with the pictures of a 
most vivid imagination, it wants but little 
of being a marvel of literature. Little 
wonder that, after a series of continuous 
efforts such as this, the intellect of frail 
man should exhaust itself,— 

“ The brain should turn, and the deficient sense 

‘Topple down headlong.” 

Blessed be his memory, and honoured be 
this great man’s name. 





The Pictorial Book of Ballad Poetry 
of Great Britain, Historical, Traditional, 
and Romantic. Edited by HENRY Moors, 
Esq. (London: H. Washbourne and Co.) 
—Some apology is due to our readers, and 
to the publishers also, for not having be- 
fore noticed this very interesting collection 
of ballad lore in the uew form in which 
it now appears. The plan is threefold: 
first, we have ancient ballads arranged in 
chronological order; next, imitations of 
ancient ballads, from Bp. Percy, Sir Walter 
Scott, Leyden, Coleridge, Cowper, and 
others; and lastly, a good collection of 
translations from the French, German, 
Spanish, and Danish. Motherwell, Evans, 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIIT. 


Ritson, and other collectors have yielded 
their choicest pieces; and the original 
sources of the ballads are pointed out at 
the head of each. The great recommen- 
dation of this collection is, that it may be 
regarded as a family book; none of those 
pieces which render “Percy” a forbidden 
volume, are admitted into this, which 
moreover has the additional attraction of 
numerous spirited illustrations. 

Messrs. Washbourne and Co. have also re- 
cently published a new edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, with Malone’s notes and 
illustrations, in a neat 8vo. volume of nearly 
six hundred pages, at the exceedingly low 
price of 7s. 6d., a price which will place it 
within reach of the humbler classes. And 
a neat and beautifully printed edition of 
George Herbert’s Poems and Country 

arson. 





The Comprehensive History of England, 
now publishing by Messrs. BLackrsE, to 
which we drew attention on its first ap- 
pearance, has reached the fourth part, 
bringing the history down to the time of 
the death of John. We are glad to notice 
signs of improvement in the shape of re- 
ferences, not only to the writings of mo- 
dern historians, but also to the ancient 
chroniclers. Another subject we would 
suggest to the editor’s consideration is, 
that some of the illustrations are rather 
pretty than correct; to be of real value, 
they should truly represent the objects 
they are intended to illustrate. 





Mr. Bohn’s LipraRiEs deserve more 
than the passing notice we can this month 
give them; one of the latest volumes, 
A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, compris- 
ing French, Italian, German, Dutch, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, and Danish, with trans- 
lations and a general index, edited by Mr. 
Bohn himself, is a valuable addition to our 
stock of standard books ; we hope shortly 
to notice it more fully, but meantime com- 
mend it to our readers’ notice —espe- 
cially as the learned publisher may quote 
from the work in question, either the 
Spanish, “Del dicho al hecho hay gran 
trecho ;” or the Danish, “ Mellem sige og 
gidre er en lang Vei,” which, according to 
the accompanying translations, mean that 
“between saying and doing there is a 
long road.” 

The “Historical Library” is worthily 
commenced with “ Jesse’s Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the reign of the 
Stuarts, including the Protectorate,” now 
completed in three volumes, with about 
forty portraits,—a marvel of cheapness 
which could only be accomplished by the 
large resources at the publisher's disposal. 

4A 
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To the “Scientific Library,” Dr. Man- 
TELL’s Wonders of Geology, edited by 
Mr. Rupert Jones, has been added. The 
editor has not been content to give us 
merely what Dr. Mantell wrote, but has 
added considerably to the value of the 
original by bringing to bear upon it all 
those illustrations which modern investi- 
gations have produced. Although so 
learned a work, it reads with all the ease 
and interest of a popular lecture. 

The Life of Alexander Pope, by ROBERT 
CARRUTHERS, in the Illustrated Library, 
is the first volume of a proposed edition 
of the complete works of Pope. In this 
volume will be found incorporated some of 
the correspondence and new facts which 
have recently been brought to light, and 
some additions from unpublished sources. 
What their value may be we may have 
some future opportunity of shewing. 

To the first three volumes of WaSHING- 
TON Irvin@’s Life of George Washington, 
we have already devoted considerable space. 
A fourth volume, bringing the werk down 
to the date of Washington’s election as 
first President of the United States, has 
been added. The volume contains some 
particulars relative to the unfortunate 
Major André, which will be new to many 
readers. 





Vol. XIV. of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is rich in contributions from men of 
the first standing in the literary world. 
Sir David Brewster supplies articles on 
Magnetism, the Microscope, and Micro- 
meter; Mr. James Bazley, Chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Manchester, 
one on that city, the best account which 
has yet appeared; Sir John Herschell on 
Meteorology ; the Rev. H. L. Mansell on 
Metaphysics ; Dr. Trail on Medical Juris- 
prudence ; Professor Laycock on Medicine ; 
Mr. McCulloch on Manufactures. There 
are also a large number of other papers of 
interest from Maa. to Mrn.—Magnetism 
to St. Mihiel. 

In the smaller papers we observe several 
inaccuracies and errors, mostly arising in 
consequence of their not being written 
from actual knowledge, but from informa- 
tion borrowed from other sources. Thus 
in the article Marshalsea, we are told of 
“the King’s Bench Prison, Southwark, or 
of the Marshalsea, as it is thence called ;” 
while the two prisons, when they existed, 
were entirely distinct, and in different lo- 
calities; but the Marshalsea no longer 
remains, and the “ King’s Bench Prison” 
is now the “ Queen’s Prison,” and there is 
no “ Marshall of the King’s Bench.” The 
writer of the account of John Marston 
ought to have been acquainted with the 


fact of Mr. Halliwell having edited his 
works. Of Margate we are told, “The 
parish church of St.John is an ancient 
edifice in the Gothic style; a modern 
church in the old English style, with a 
lofty tower, was built in 1825.” Perhaps 
when the editor comes to the article Style, 
he will condescend to inform his readers 
what is meant by the “old English style.” 
These are small matters, but we could 
point out a hundred such in this volume 
alone: they are not creditable, and we feel 
certain that the liberal proprietors are just 
as anxious to secure correctness in the 
minor articles as in the larger ones. 





Letters from High Latitudes: being 
some account of a Yacht Voyage to Ice- 
land, ¥c., in 1856. By Lorp Durreriy. 
(London: John Murray).— We intended 
to devote some pages to a notice of this 
interesting volume, and want of space 
alone must be our excuse for not doing 
so. It would be doing an injustice to the 
noble author to describe its contents in a 
few lines; we, therefore, commend it to 
our readers as one of the most entertain- 
ing books of the season,—a work that will 
bear reading twice. 





Mr. Darling has commenced issuing the 
second portion of his valuable Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica,—the first portion con- 
sisted of authors’ names and an analysis 
of the work ; this is to be an index point- 
ing out where any treatise on a given sub- 
ject may be found. If patronage were 
awarded to works in proportion to their 
usefulness, Mr. Darling would reap a golden 
reward for his labours. 





Storm and Sunshine; or, the Boyhood 
of Herbert Falconer. By W. E. Dickson, 
M.A. (Oxford and London: J. H.and Jas. 
Parker.)—Mr. Dickson is a writer we do 
not remember to have met with before, 
but hope to do so again. A clergyman 
who can write a good book for children 
can also write what will interest adults. 
Herbert Falconer is a capital tale for 
school-boys, and will become a great fa- 
vourite. 





A Plain Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms, (Prayer - book version) chiefly 
founded on the Fathers. (Oxford and 
London: J. H. and Jas. Parker.)—We 
gladly welcome this as a valuable addi- 
tion to our library of practical divinity: 
no book was more wanted than a good 
plain Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 
and this supplies the want in an admir- 
able manner. Too long had the plati- 
tudes and verbosities of Bp. Horne been 
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allowed to reign supreme, but that is now 
at an end: the “Plain Commentary” is 
more evangelical in its tone, more simple 
in its diction, more scholarlike in its ex- 
positions, and on the whole, more soundly 
devotional in its character. There is a 
valuable introduction prefixed to each vo- 
lume, containing dissertations on the In- 
spiration, the Writers, the Poetry, the In- 
terpretation, the Chanting, and the Trans- 
lation of the Psalms. It is seldom that a 
book so completely answers to its title as 
this Plain Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms. 





The Daily Services of the Church of 
England. A new edition, with a Preface 
by the Bishop or OxrorD. (J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.)—A most convenient volume 
for families. It may be aptly described as 
the Bible arranged for daily use, affording 
the best practical answer to the common 
excuse for not reading the Bible at all,—“I 
do not know where to begin.” “Then you 
have only to turn to the day of the month, 
and read the lessons appointed for the 
day.” This book should not be confounded 
with the “ Proper Lessons for Sundays 
and Holydays,” or the volume usually 
called “‘ Church Services.”” These are in- 
deed all contained in it, as in the Bible, 
and can readily be found by the table re- 
ferring to the page; but this work con- 
tains four times as much of the Bible as 
the other, and is the most complete course 
of Scripture reading that is extant. The 
few chapters which are omitted from the 
Old Testament and Apocrypha are such as 
there are obvious reasons for omitting; 
and the New Testament is complete. The 
Prayer-book is also complete; and we ob- 
serve throughout that the modern mode 
of printi: g is adopted, in which all pro- 
nouns relating to the Trinity are distin- 
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guished by a capital letter for the initial, 
and many passages are thereby made more 
clear than they have usually appeared. 
The text being printed in paragraphs, in- 
stead of broken up into verses, is very 
convenient for reading aloud. 





Christian Faith Comprehensive, not Par- 
tial ; Definite, not Uncertain. Eight Ser- 
mons preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1857, at the Lecture 
Sounded by the late Rev. John Bampton. 
By W. E. Jetr, B.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. (Oxford and London: J. 
H. and Jas. Parker.)—Mr. Jelf is not par- 
ticularly happy in the method he takes to 
make himself understood, and therefore 
we will endeavour as briefly as possible to 
explain the meaning of the title which he 
has adopted for this year’s Bampton Lec- 
ture. He feels no difficulty himself in 
finding a definite creed in the Bible and 
in the formularies of the Church, which 
he interprets in the form which he be- 
lieves the early saints aud martyrs adopt- 
ed; so far faith is definite, not uncertain. 
But at the same time, while other persons 
hold the same formularies, and profess to 
be guided by the same rules, their faith 
may take a slightly different form to his 
own—they may be higher Churchmen or 
lower than he. In treating his subject in 
this way, Mr. Jelf runs the risk of pleasing 
nobody, and therefore it will be no sur- 
prise if we hear that it is attacked by cri- 
tics holding extremely different opinions, 
and being very warmly commended by 
none. 





Messrs. Bagster have completed their 
useful Paragraph Bible in separate books. 
To the clergy for use in Church, to the 
aged, and to invalids, the separate books 
printed in large type will be invaluable. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE first monthly meeting of this So- 
ciety for the session 1857-8 was held on 
October 6, Mr. Rudston Read, Esq., F.L.S., 
in the chair. 

The Chairman, on taking the chair, ad- 
verted to the decease of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
who since 1830 had been President of the 
Society, and proposed the following minute, 
which was adopted by an unanimous vote : 
“That this meeting, having heard with 
deep regret of the recent death of Earl 


RESEARCHES. 


Fitzwilliam, desire to place on record their 
high sense of his public and private vir- 
tues, and of the honour and benefit which 
the Society has derived from his long 
tenure of the office of its President.” 

Sixteen new members, partly residents 
in the county, partly in the city and iis 
neighbourhood, were admitted by ballot, 
and several donations presented to the 
departments of natural history and unti- 
quilies; after which the Rev. J. Kenrick 
read the following paper :— 

“ In connexion with the exhibition which 
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took place in our museum during the week 
of the Agricultural Meeting in York, I 
wish to make a remark or two in es- 
pecial reference to the several collec- 
tions of flint implements which were then 
brought together. This subject has re- 
cently acquired a great interest for ar- 
cheologists, in consequence of the division, 
introduced by the Scandinavian antiqua- 
ries, of the pre-historic and early historic 
times of Northern Europe and Britain, 
into the stone period, the bronze period, 
and the iron period. Many of the im- 
plements of stone, as hammer-heads and 
axes, and the instruments called celts, 
have been found in the neighbourhood of 
Bridlington, and other parts of the coast 
of the East-Riding; as also near Malton; 
in the barrows on the moors near Picker- 
ing; and in the neighbourhood of Whitby. 
I was desirous of bringing together as 
inany of these specimens as possible, in 
order that it might be ascertained how 
far the use of these implements ex- 
tended; and that, if possible, some crite- 
rion might be established, by which the 
genuine specimens might be distinguished 
from the forgeries which have been so ac- 
tively diffused throughout the country. 
Collections of smaller extent were fur- 
nished by Mr. Pyecock of Malton, and 
Mr. Ruddock of Pickering; and a very 
large one by Mr. Tindall of Bridlington, 
including, besides specimens from his own 
neighbourhood, many from Ireland. The 
collections of Mr. Ruddock and Mr. Pye- 
cock, though small, are peculiarly valu- 
able, as their specimens have been found 
by themselves; many of Mr. Ruddock’s 
having been derived from the numerous 
barrows which he has opened. Mr. Tin- 
dall’s is not wholly or principally made up 
of specimens which he had himself ga- 
thered, and he has not escaped, as he is 
well aware, the impostures of the manu- 
facturers of spurious antiquities. Unfor- 
tunately, some jealousy appears to have 
prevailed among the collectors, which na- 
turally enough directed itself against the 
possessor of the amplest collection. This 
Jealousy has shewn itself in the shape of a 
etter to a local newspaper, which has been 
copied into the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaZzINE 
for October, (p.446). As the author re- 
fers to numbers in the collection exhi- 
bited in our Hospitium, it is impossible 
that any one who has it not under his eye 
can judge of the soundness of the criticism 
passed on particular specimens. Mr. Tin- 
dall appeared to me to be ready candidly 
to allow, that some which he had admitted 
into his collection as genuine were for- 
geries, and set them on one side, in defer- 
ence to the judgment of the other two 





collectors. Every one who employs others 
to collect for him, or is known to be ready 
to give a liberal price for specimens 
brought to him, is liable to be imposed 
upon, unless experience and tact have 
furnished him with a sure criterion of 
genuineness. 

“The important question, however, for 
the archeologist is not what parts of par- 
ticular collections are genuine, and what 
spurious, but what do the specimens un- 
doubtedly genuine teach us respecting 
the state of civilization among the inha- 
bitants of, the country in which they are 
found. Now it is beyond all controversy 
that a variety of implements of stone have 
been found in barrows, or in the ground, 
in various parts of England; and that in 
most instances there is no proof of a con- 
temporaneous use of bronze or iron. Among 
those to which no doubt attaches may be 
mentioned, arrow and spear-heads, chisels, 
knives, pins, and saws, all of flint, besides 
axes, hammers, and celts of various kinds 
of stone. That those of the former class 
should have been found in much greater 
abundance around Bridlington, which 
stands upon the chalk in which flints 
abound, than on the moors above Picker- 
ing, or Whitby, or even at Malton, though 
near the Wolds, is not surprising; and 
the greater magnitude of Mr. Tindall’s 
collection is not of itself a sufficient reason 
for calling its genuineness in question, 
The ingenuity of the forgers, however, has 
not confined itself to the multiplication of 
copies of genuine implements; they have 
put some in circulation of which it is 
doubtful whether any original exists. I 
may mention as an example of this the 
barbed fish-hook which Mr. Tindall’s col- 
lection contained. It had also many ex- 
amples of what he considers as sling- 
stones, some of which bear marks of being 
fashioned into a spherical form, while 
others seem in their natural state. If it 
appeared from other evidence that the in- 
habitants of the East Riding used the sling, 
we might readily believe that these stones 
were employed for this purpose, but with- 
out such evidence their character is hardly 
sufficient to warrant our attributing to 
these ancient Britons the use of the 
sling. 

“This subject has acquired additional 
interest from the papers of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A., whose latest publication 
is in the Proceedings of the Geological 
and Polytechnic Society of the West Rid- 
ing for 1856-7. He has been charged with 
credulity in building a theory upon the 
collections of Mr. Tindall. But with the 
single exception of the barbed fish-hook, 
which is certainly suspicious, and the doubt 
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respecting the supposed sling-stones, it ap- 
pears to me that Mr. Tindall’s collection 
abundantly supports his conclusions. Set- 
ting aside all that his brother-collectors 

d as spurious, there remain un- 
doubted specimens of all the principal 
kinds of stone implements. I do not, how- 
ever, assent to Mr. Wright’s ethnological 
inference, that their use and their abun- 
dance indicate the existence of a peculiar 
tribe in this district, to be identified with 
the Parisi of Ptolemy. Those which are 
genuine are not peculiar to this region, 
and this abundance is the natural conse- 
quence of its geological structure. 

“The caution which Mr. Wright’s paper 
contains against the hasty generalization 
which considers the periods in which the 
use of stone prevailed as excluding the use 
of bronze and iron, and the bronze period 
in its turn as excluding stone and iron, is 
very important and seasonable. National 
habits do not change with a year or a 
century ; old and new usages continue side 
by side; the old may be obliterated in one 
district, and continue in another; an old 
usage may be retained in a religious cere- 
mony when it has become obsolete in com- 
mon life. This has been remarkably the 
case in regard to the use of stone imple- 
ments, and is a strong presumption of the 
once general prevalence of their use. The 
Egyptian embalmer made his lateral in- 
cision with a sharp Ethiopic stone of 
black flint*; the history of Moses and 
Joshua shews that knives of stone were 
used in the rite of circumcision»; the Ro- 
man fetialis slew his victim with a stone ¢; 
and the priests of Cybele used the same 
instrument in their self-inflicted mutila- 
tion?. In the same way we find bronze 
used for sacrificial and magical purposes 
long after the general use of iron *.” 

Mr. Charlesworth observed that he had 
been informed by Mr. Mackreth of Scar- 
borough, who has had extensive oppor- 
tunities of comparing genuine with forged 
flint implements, that those of recent fa- 
brication have a dull fracture, whereas 
those which have been long in the earth, 
or exposed to the air, have a glazed ap- 
pearance, which the forgers endeavour to 
imitate by gum. 

It was announced that the subscriptions 





* Herod. ii. 86, compared with vii. 67. 

» Exod. iv. 25; Josh. v. 3: where the Septua- 
gint renders moinoov ceavr@ paxaipas merpivas. 
Vulg., “‘cultros lapideos.”” This usage continued 
among the Ethiopians to a recent time. Ludolf, 
Hist. Ethiop., iii. 1, 21. 

© Liv. i, 24. 

4 Catull. lxiii. 5; Ovid, Fast. iv. 237. 

¢ Virg., En. iv. 513. The Sabines used bronze 
> = tonsure of their priests. Macrob.,Sat. 


for the extension of the museum amounted 
to upwards of £700, and that the building 
would be immediately begun. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 


THE monthly meeting was held Oc- 
tober 8. Matthew Wheatley, Esq., was 
called to the chair. 

Dr. Bruce read the minutes; and then 
produced a note from the Abbé Cochet, 
of Dieppe, acknowledging with grateful 
warmth the honour conferred upon him 
by the members, when they made him 
one of their body by election. 

Mr. Hylton Longstaffe stated, that hav- 
ing been recently in London, he had some 
conversation with Mr. Franks, of the 
British Museum, on the subject of the 
Essex cup which had recently come into 
the possession of their treasurer, Mr. Fen- 
wick. The members would recollect that 
the cup, as Mr. Fenwick had fair reason 
to believe, had been sent to the Earl of 
Essex in the Tower, by Queen Elizabeth ; 
that from this cup, on the eve of his exe- 
cution, he received the Sacrament; that 
it was subsequently given by the Queen to 
the Countess of Tyrconnel; and that it 
descended from her, through a known 
channel, to its present possessor. Mr. 
Franks, on hearing the cup described, said 
there could be little doubt as to its being 
of the period of Elizabeth—a circumstance 
that certainly favoured the tradition. As 
to the truth of the story, Mr. Franks, of 
course, could neither speak one way or 
another; but Mr. Fenwick might think 
himself fortunate in at least possessing a 
fine sample of the porcelain imported at 
an early period to this country. 

Mr. Longstaffe exhibited impressions of 
the signets of Richard Neville, the great 
Earl of Warwick, “the king-maker,” and 
of Thomas Percy, Lord Egremont, from a 
deed of 1454, in the possession of J. J. 
Howard, Esq., of Blackheath. The seal 
of Neville contains his “rampant bear 
chained to the ragged staff,” immortalized 
by Shakespeare as “ my father’s badge, old 
Neville’s crest,” but really that of Beau- 
champ. That of Percy presents a sitting 
lion with the family crescent round its 
neck, torque-wise—the motto apparently 
a translation of the famous Hsperance, 
* Tett (yet) hope,” or, “Iell hope.” These 
were accompanied by a beautiful little sig- 
net of Henry Wentworth the elder, 8 Ed- 
ward IV., the device being a single lion’s 
head, with foliage. Mr. Longstaffe added, 
that he had lately inspected the inquest 
after the death of Ralph Neville, the great 
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Earl of Westmoreland, dated 4 Henry VI., 
and found that his house in Westgate, 
Newcastle, now occupied by the buildings 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
was termed “ Nevil’s Inn.” 

- Mr. John Ventress exhibited two rub- 
bings of merchants’ marks. The first was 
of a stone in the north transept of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Newcastle, laid in the floor. 
The initials were “R.C.” (the “C.” im- 
perfect,) and “ E.C.;” with a figure of a 
barrel, and also of a hoop (or a bird’s-eye 
view of a vat). 

Mr. Longstaffe said, Mr. Howard, of 
London, who took great interest in the 
subject of merchants’ marks, had seen Mr. 
Ventress’s rubbing, and spoke of it as a 
remarkable example. Mr. Howard had 
a collection of such marks, the oldest of 
which dated as far back as 1280. 

Mr. Ventress called attention to his se- 
cond rubbing. It was of a stone built 
into the cooperage of Walker, Parker, and 
Co., over a doorway fronting the Tyne at 
Elswick. The letters “T. R.” (formed 
into a cipher) were above the letter “ M. ;” 
and alongside of these initials, on the right, 
was a large “W.” All these letters were 
on a shield, over which was the date, 
“xv.—1388.—Mar.” The “3” was dis- 
tinctly cut, but he suspected that “5” was 
the original figure. 

Dr. Bruce exhibited a series of coloured 
drawings, by Mr. David Mossman, the 
Newcastle artist, of objects comprised in 
the Duke of Northumberland’s museum at 
Alnwick. 

Exquisitely executed, these drawings 
were examined with great interest; and 
they led to a conversation on his Grace’s 
liberal and friendly offer to the Society of 
a collection of Roman altars and other re- 
mains. Dr. Bruce stated that the Duke, 
when he made the offer, stipulated that, 
within a given time, provision should be 
made for the proper reception and exhibi- 
tion of his contributions; and when last 


he saw his Grace, he kindly enlarged the. 


period to the commencement of 1858, and 
expressed a hope that by that time the So- 
ciety would be able to accept them. The 
Doctor added, that he had lately been to 
Wallington, where he saw the saloon 
formed by Sir Walter Trevelyan from a 
courtyard. It was lighted from above, 
and he was struck with the suitableness of 
such a room for the purposes of a museum. 

Dr. Bruce read (in part) a note from 
Mr. Roach Smith, stating that his friend 
Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, had recently sold 
his museum, which was rich in Saxon an- 
tiquities, to Mr. Meyer, of Liverpool, mak- 
ing the third collection of British antiqui- 
ties which had gone past the British Mu- 


seum since the resolution of the trustees 
to reject the Faussett collection. 

Thanks were voted to the Chairman, 
and the proceedings of the meeting came 
to a close. , 





SUFFOLK ARCHZ OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE quarterly meeting of this socicty 
was held Oct. 9, at Hadleigh, and was, as 
the noble President of the Institute, the 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, well observed, 
“a golden day for the society.’ The 
company met in the Town Hall, around 
the walls of which were arranged a large 
collection of rubbings of brasses, chiefly 
from churches in the county, mounted by 
Mr. Growse, jun., of Bildeston ; and some 
rare etchings by Rembrandt, pictures by 
Rubens, and other old masters, contributed 
by Mr. Robinson. On the table were ar- 
ranged a number of early Charters, Regis- 
ters, and MSS. connected with the history 
of this ancient town, curious as to their 
contents, as well as fine examples of calli- 
graphy and illumination. The small illu- 
minated charter of a market and fair 
granted by Henry VI. was much admired 
for its rarity and beauty. There were 
also a number of Roman and other anti- 
quities, from the Ipswich Museum and the 
collection of Miss Kersey; some curious 
Egyptian relics exhibited by the Rev. H. 
Knox ; and a bag of silver coins, nearly 
1,000 in number, of Queen Elizabeth, 
James the First, Charles the First, and the 
Commonwealth, found in 1856, at Over- 
bury-hall, obligingly sent by Mr. Strutt. 
Connected with the same old hall were 
some curious pieces of iron-work, carvings, 
and old keys, contributed by Mr. Spooner, 
who also exhibited an old jewel-box of the 
15th century. Mr. Robinson also sent a 
rock crystal scent-bottle, gold mounted, 
and a gold chatelaine, of rich design, with 
costly appendages of lapis lazuli, &c., to- 
gether with some early books, coins, &c. 
Mr. Fitch sent a number of impressions of 
ancient seals attached to charters connected 
with the district, autographs, and MSS. 

The chair having been taken by the 
noble President, his Lordship briefly ad- 
dressed the company on the pleasures and 
advantages of a study of antiquities, ex- 
pressing a hope that the, present meeting 
might stimulate a spirit of enquiry in the 
district, the fruits of which might be 
reaped at a future gathering of the Insti- 
tute. The Rev. Hugh Pigot, Curate of 
Hadleigh, then read an interesting paper 
on the history of the town, introducing 
many interesting facts respecting the cloth 
trade, through which Hadleigh had been 
made both prosperous and famous. At the 
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close of this valuable contribution to the 
topography of the county, the archzolo- 
gists proceeded to the Guildhall, a fine 
open-roofed chamber of the 15th century ; 
thence to the Rectory gate-house, a good 
example of the red brick-work of the 15th 
century ; after which the church, a noble 
edifice, exhibiting examples of Early Eng- 
lish, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles, 
was visited. Here Mr. Pigot read another 
paper, on the history of the Church, (which 
has been admirably restored through the 
zeal and taste of Mr. Pigot,) the architec- 
tural peculiarities and the perplexities of 
its construction, and the monumental 
memorials still remaining within its walls. 
From the church, the party went to the 
house of Mr. Robinson, sen., in the High- 
street, formerly the abode of the Mayors 
of Hadleigh, where is a fine timbered 
ceiling to one of the rooms, and much cu- 
rious parquetting; of this style of decora- 
tion there are many examples in the town, 
some of a date as early as the reign of 
Henry VIII., the most remarkable of 
which were pointed out by Mr. Pigot as 
he conducted the visitors through the 
streets to the Place-farm, where is another 
fine old brick gate-house ; and to the old 
memorial stone of the martyrdom of Row- 
land Taylor, the glory and pride of the 
place, on Aldham Common. 

The peregrinations of the company were 
brought to a close at the White Lion Inn, 
one of the ancient hotels of the town, 
where is a gallery on which the “ Myste- 
ries” were formerly enacted for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of the weavers’ 
leisure hours. Here the company, to the 
number of forty ladies and gentlemen, sat 
down to a liberal repast, supplied by Mr. 
John Bowler, presided over by the Rev. 
Lord Arthur Hervey, who thanked the 
company for the kind and cordial manner 
in which they had received the Institute, 
and had, through Mr. Pigot and the Local 
Committee, done so much towards the 
gratification of its members, and the pro- 
motion of the objects for which it had been 
formed. In the course of the evening, 
Mr. Pigot read a third and most attrac- 
tive paper on the “ Worthies of Hadleigh,” 
the goodly list of whom shewed that Had- 
leigh was second to none in contributing 
to the glory of Suffolk. A request having 
been made that Mr. Pigot should give the 
public an opportunity of participating in 
the pleasure which the company had been 


privileged to enjoy, that gentleman an- 
nounced that his remarks would be printed 
in the Journal of the Institute, expressing 
his acknowledgments to the Rev. H. Knox, 
W. S. Fitch, Esq., and others, for their 
ready assistance in enabling him to put 
together such a body of instructive facts. 





Discovery of Anglo-Saxon Remains.— 
Some interesting Saxon funereal deposits 
have been recently brought to light near 
Scarborough. There is a knoll of chalk 
rock which forms almost the whole of the 
high land called Seamer Moor, a great part 
of which has been cut away by a very ex- 
tensive lime-quarry. A few days ago the 
wife of one of the quarrymen brought into 
Scarborough several gold ornaments and 
other articles, and sold them to a shop- 
keeper, from whom they soon passed to 
Lord Londesborough. Having ascertained 
the spot where these objects had been 
found, Lord Londesborough resolved im- 
mediately to have the place dug, and on 
Thursday last he and Mr. Thomas Wright 
(then on a visit to his Lordship) commenced 
researches. In sifting the earth that had 
been thrown down, there was found a beau- 
tiful lozenge-shaped pendant, set with 
stones, an extremely elegant gold pin with 
an enamelled head, several fragments of 
other ornaments, and a great quantity of 
fragments of iron and pottery. The ground 
above was then trenched, but only one 
grave was found. It contained a skeleton, 
with a few ordinary articles in bronze and 
iron. The objects accidentally met with 
comprise the gold pendant and pin men- 
tioned above, a bulla consisting of an onyx 
set in gold, a small gold ring, a large orna- 
mental gold ring, a silver ring resembling 
the last in size and form, two ornaments 
in gold which appear to have belonged to 
earrings, a large ring-formed fibula of sil- 
ver, fragments of a band of plaited silver 
wire, a number of beads of different sizes 
and materials, a small urn in very perfect 
condition, and various other articles. The 
gold ornaments give especial interest to 
this discovery. It is seldom the more 
precious metals are met with in the Saxon 
graves of the midland counties; and we 
do not call to mind an instance of their 
having been discovered in interments of 
this epoch so far north. The graves of 
Kent are by far the richest, as is evidenced 
by the ornaments in the museums of Lord 
Loadesborough and Mr. Mayer. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 


Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Oct. 8. 

Sale of Dr. Johnson’s Chambers.—A sale 
of considerable interest took place, by direc- 
tion of the Benchers of the Inner Temple, 
when the building materials of chambers 
formerly occupied by Dr. Johnson, on the 
first floor of No.1, Inner Temple-lane, 
were offered to public competition. The 
auctioneer announced at the commence- 
ment of the proceedings that the cele- 
brated “ Dr. Johnson staircase” was with- 
drawn from the sale, the Benchers hav- 
ing determined to retain possession of the 
staircase from the entrance to the first 
floor, the wainscoting, banisters, &c., and 
the carved wood over the door, with 
pilasters, &c., forming the external door- 
way, and would keep them as long as 
the Temple existed, although they were 
obliged to be removed from their present 
position. The boarded and timber floor, 
on which the learned doctor and his lite- 
rary friends had so often walked, with the 
windows, doors, moulded panel partition, 
&c., sold for £10 5s. 

Oct. 9. 

Murder and Mutilation.—A most hor- 
rible discovery was made at Waterloo- 
bridge. As two men were rowing across 
the river to the Surrey side of the bridge 
about half-past five, they discovered a 
carpet-bag resting on the abutments of 
the bridge. They at once took possession 
of it, and on opening it were horrified to 
find the remains of a human body. It 
was but the trunk, legs, and arms; the 
head, hands, and feet were gone. The 
body was at once taken to the station- 
house and examined by Mr. Paynter, the 
surgeon, who said the man had evidently 
been murdered, as he had been sawed up, 
the flesh stripped from the body, and the 
remains pickled ! There was enough flesh 
left on the trunk to shew that the deceased 
had been murdered. There were clothes 
in the carpet-bag, and cuts in them corre- 
sponding with the stabs, The bag con- 
tained a dark mixture overcoat, single- 
breasted, front lined with black silk. An- 
other coat was likewise found in the same 
bag, single - breasted (black), lined also 
with black alpaca, and the sleeves lined 
with white. There was also a pair of 
Oxford mixture trousers with yellow lin- 
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ing on the waistband, a long-cloth calico 
shirt, with linen front and collar and 
wristbands of the same matérial— the 
front being striped. 

The whole of the head, with several 
cervicals of the vertebre, the hands, and 
the feet were absent. With regard to the 
condition of the remains, it was found 
that the greater portion of the flesh had 
been very roughly removed. There were, 
however, some portions of the muscles re- 
maining on the limbs; these were im- 
pregnated with a saline matter of a gritty 
nature, as if the body had been placed in 
brine or salted; and it is the opinion of 
the surgeon and police that such a course 
had been adopted in order to prevent any 
smell which might arise from decomposition 
before the diabolical arrangements had 
been concluded for the disposal of the 
body. There were in all about twenty 
pieces of the large bones of the legs and 
arms, which had been rudely sawn into 
pieces. 

One extraordinary feature in this ter- 
rible affair is, that while the various 
articles of clothing, together with the 
portions of the mangled body, were quite 
wet, the bag containing them was per- 
fectly dry. It would seem, therefore, that 
the clothes and remains had only been 
placed in the bag a short time before it 
was deposited where it was found. 

From the fact that the clothing was cut 
up the back, it is the opinion of those who 
are investigating the case, that after life 
was extinct the deceased had been laid on 
his face, and his clothes deliberately ripped 
off his body, for the purpose of cutting off 
the flesh and dividing the limbs. 

At the adjourned inquest held Oct. 26, 
it was stated that boiling water had been 
poured over the remains. Up to that 
date the murderers had not been dis- 
covered. 

Oct. 22. 


Fearful Gale on the Eastern Coast.— 
The storm raged with fearful violence on the 
east coast, and between the Spurn and the 
Swin some twenty vessels, some of a large 
class, were lost, with, we regret to add, a 
very lamentable sacrifice of life. The gale 
commenced early on the 22nd, from the 
north-east, and as the evening advanced 
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the wind increased to the fury of a hurri- 
cane, with heavy rain. 

On the sands off Yarmouth there were 
several fatal catastrophes, involving a loss 
of nearly forty lives. The “ Ontario,” Capt. 
Balfour, which was wrecked on the Barber 
Sands, has already been announced by tele- 
graph. She was a large ship, upwards of 
600 tons, and under a charter to carry a 
cargo of coal to Suez for the steamers 
engaged in the Indian service of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. She left the Tyne in the early part 
of the week, and had made the north end 
of Yarmouth Sands, when she encountered 
the full force of the element. At length, 
about 11 o’clock, the gale being at its 
height, the ill-fated ship struck upon the 
Barber Sands, and the next minute or so 
tremendous seas broke over her, beating her 
on the shoal with great force. The crew 
took to the rigging, but the ship speedily 
going to pieces, the whole of them, (includ- 
ing Mrs. Balfour, the Captain’s wife,) with 
the exception of Mr. C. W. Robertson, the 
chief-mate, perished. Mr. Robertson, on 
being cast into the sea, succeeded in catch- 
ing hold of a piece of plank, upon which 
he floated for some two or three hours, 
when he drifted ashore near Caister, but 
in a very exhausted condition. The re- 
mains of Mrs. Balfour and one of the sea- 
men have since been washed on the beach. 
—Two or three hours later than the above 
loss, two ships, one the Neapolitan barque 
“Leone,” also from the Tyne, bound to Pa- 
lermo, and the “South Durham,” Soutter, 
master, for London, from Sunderland, went 
upon the North Scroby Sand, and, owing 
to the gale which was raging, they both 
soon went to pieces. Only two of the 
“South Durham” were saved, Capt. Soutter 
and five of his hands meeting a watery 
grave. Those of the “ Leone” were more 
fortunate; they were rescued by the Em- 
peror-tug, although much exhausted, but 
the over-sea pilot, Thomas Davison, of 
Shields, who had charge of the ship, was 
drowned.—Another fearful shipwreck oc- 
curred off Winterton. The brig “ Zillah,” 
Watson, master, bound to London from 
Hartlepool, was driven ashore. Her sails 
were blown away, and she went on the 
beach with a fearful surf running over her. 
Three of the crew were rescued by rocket- 
lines being fired over the wreck, after some 
hours’ exposure ; but Mr. Watson, his mate, 
and four of the hands, met with a watery 
grave. The ship went to pieces.—There 
were many other losses. The schooner 
“Argo,” from Sunderland, bound to Yar- 
mouth, was driven ashore, but the crew 
were preserved in their own boats.—An- 
other wreck happened on the Scroby, to 
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the brig “ Robert and Dean,” for St. Malo, 
from Wear, but the crew were also saved. 

At the neighbouring port, Lowestoft, 
there were many disasters. The schooner 
“Brothers,” from Hartlepool to Southwold, 
founded in the South Roads. Between 
Yarmouth and Cromer a quantity of wreck 
has been observed, and a brig is sunk in- 
side Hasborough Sand. A find Norwegian 
barque laden with deals, the “ Henrik 
Duponts Minde,” from Brevig, bound to 
Fecampe, near Havre, was totally lost on 
the Hasborough Sand. Towards Aldbo- 
rough, Harwich, and the Swin, the same 
fearful weather was experienced. A num- 
ber of disabled ships put into Harwich 
harbour ; and off Aldborough, the schooner 
“* Mary,” Sampson, master, bound to Milton 
from Hartlepool, went down. 

The loss of several ships by collision is 
reperted. Off Hasborough, the “ Albert” 
steamer came into collision with the ‘“ Ca- 
therine,” of Whitby, bound to London 
from Hartlepool, and the latter went down 
with two of her crew. Off Dunlington 
the “Sir Charles Napier,” bound to Sun- 
derland, ran into the “ Violet,” for Bou- 
logne, and the crew of the latter got on 
board the barque. 

The accounts from Hull, Bridlington, 
Sunderland, and other ports on that range 
of coast, speak of the gale having been 
very severe, and it is feared that more sad 
losses have yet to be reported. 

Oct. 24. 

“ Big Ben” of Westminster.—For some 
time past it has been the custom to toll the 
bell a short time at one o’clock on Satur- 
days. On Saturday, the proceedings were 
commenced as usual, and after the hammer 
had struck the third time it was found 
that the sound was not the old familiar E 
natural, but a cracked and uncertain sound. 
The superintendent of the works immedi- 
ately gave orders for the suspension of the 
performance, and a close examination of 
the bell took place. No place could, how- 
ever, be discovered in the first instance. 
The search was renewed, and a lighted 
candle was taken inside the bell, and while 
being moved slowly round, the outside was 
carefully watched; at length, to the dis- 
may of all persons present, light shone 
through the thick metal, and there was no 
further room for doubt that the bell was 
cracked. The “crack” in the bell rises 
perpendicularly from the rim, or lower lip, 
to about half-way up the side, and it is 
directly opposite to the spot on which the 
bell was struck by the large hammer. For 
some time past grave doubts have been 
expressed as to the propriety of continuing 
the Saturday performances on the bell in 
the position in which it was hung. Si- 
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tuated at the foot of the clock tower, and 
surrounded by a close hoarding, the friends 
of “ Big Ben” complained strongly of the 
unfair treatment to which he was sub- 
jected by being struck in a position where 
he had no room to develope his power, and 
not a few have considered that he was not 
struck fairly by the blows of the huge 
square and clumsy hammer which fell upon 
his metal side. Whether it be true or not 
that “Big Ben” was hung unfairly, or 
struck unfairly, the fact unfortunately is 
that his voice is for ever silenced ; and not 
until he has been broken up, again melted 
and cast, may we expect to hear “his once 
familiar voice.” The accident occurring 
at the present moment is the more to be 
regretted, inasmuch as it was expected 
that a short time only would elapse before 
he would be placed in the belfry for which 
he was destined. Everything had been 
prepared for his reception in the lofty emi- 
nence of the “ Clock Tower,” the “ cradle” 
for carrying him up, and the chains for 
hanging him were all ready, and Sir Chas. 
Barry waited only the arrival of the four 
small bells for striking the quarter-hours, 
when the cloek, which in the factory of 
Mr. Dent has for months past been keep- 
ing the most exact time, would be put in 
its place, and “Big Ben” would be ele- 
vated to those regions, where the boom of 
his mighty voice could be heard over the 
whole metropolis to proper advantage. 
The quarter-bells are cast, and it was ex- 
pected that, by the meeting of Parliament, 
the whole arrangements would have been 
completed. Several months must now 
elapse before the bell can be re-cast and 
placed in its position.— Observer. 


Oct. 27. 

India.—The following news arrived yes- 
terday, by telegraphic despatch, dated 
Alexandria, Oct. 20 :— 

The Pekin arrived at Suez yesterday, 
with Bombay dates to the 4th of October. 

The intelligence brought by the Nubia 
is confirmed. 

Delhi was completely in our possession 
on the 20th September. Loss on both 
sides very heavy, but particulars not yet 
known. About 40 British officers and 600 
men are said to have been ‘killed and 
wounded. 

Saugor and Jubbulpore are being threat- 
ened by the Dinapore rebels ‘under Kuver 
Singh. 

The Native Artillery at Hyderabad in 
Seinde were disarmed on the 9th of Sept. 

A conspiracy having been discovered 
among the gunners of the 21st regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, they were dis- 
armed at Kurrachee on the 4th of Sept., 
the men having organized an extensive 
plot to murder the European inhabitants, 
Eighteen of the conspirators were sum- 
marily executed, and twenty-two trans- 
ported for life. 

At Shikarpore, in Upper Scinde, a dis- 
turbance occurred on the 28rd of Sept., 
the native artillerymen having seized the 
guns, but they were soon beaten off by the 
loyal portion of the troops. 

An attempt was made at Ahmedabad on 
the 15th Sept. to create a mutiny among 
the 2nd Bombay Grenadiers, but the ring- 
leaders were seized before they could carry 
out their designs. 

The Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
were tranquil 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette PrererMents, &c. 


Sept. 14. George Benvenuto Mathew, esq., to 
be Consul-General for the Russian Ports in the 
Black Sea and Sea of Azoff. 

Sept. 24. The Right Hon. William Francis 
ae ng to be President of the General Board of 

The Rev. Simon J. G. Fraser, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and the Rev. Henry Martyn 
Capel, B.A., of St. John’ 's, Cambridge, to be As- 
sistant Inspectors of Schools. 

Sept. 26. James, Earl of Fife, to be a Baron 
of the United Kingdom, - the title of Baron 
Skene, of Skene, in the county of Aberdeen. 

Sept. 28. John Chauner Williams, esq., to be 
Consul in the Navigators’ Islands, and William 
Thomas Pritchard to be Consul in the Feejee 
Islands. 

Sept. 29. In co uence of eminent services 
while in command of a division of the Army, 
Colonel Havelock, C.B., to be a Major-General. 
The Good Service Pension of £100 a-year having 
been previously awarded. 

Oct. 1. Edward Mortimer Archibald, esq., to 
be Consul in the State of New York 

Oct. 3. G.B. Van Buren, esq., to be Attorney- 


gay of the Island of Grenada, and Samuel 
=. Abbott, esq., to be Attorney-General for 
‘0 


bago. 
od Norman Pringle, esq., to be Consul at Dun- 
ir 
Thomas Carew Hunt, esq., to be Consul at 
Stockholm. 
Oct. 14. The Right Rev. Dr. Benjamin Cronyn 
to be vo of the new see of Huron, Canada. 
17. William Henty, esq., to be Secretary, 
Francis Smith, esq., to be Attorney-General, John 
Knight, esq., to be Solicitor-General, and Mait- 
land Innes, esq., to be Treasurer, of the Island of 
Tasmania. 





Mr. Hornby has been appointed Supreme Judge 
of the new Consular Court at Constantinople, at 
a Say 4 of £2,000. 

ichael Morris has been appointed Re- 
— of Galway. 

. H. W. Acland to be Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford, in the room of Dr. Ogle, 
deceased. Dr. Acland has also been elected to 

the = Professorship. 
ulay to be Tigh Steward of Cam- 
bridge, in the room of Earl Fiizwilliam, deceased. 
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BIRTHS. 


Sept. 16. At Bragborough-hall, Beteagter 
ain, the wife of D. Buchanan, esq., a 

Sept. 19. At Cambridge-house, Tunbridge- 
wells, the wife of the Rev. Wm. C. Sawer, a 


dau. 

Sept. 20. At Acton Reynald, Shropshire, the 
wife of Sir Vincent Rowland Corbet, bart., a dau. 

At Hartham-park, Corsham, Wilts, the wife of 
Capt. J. B. Dickson, R.N., a dau. 

Sept. 22. At Fairfield, near Biggleswade, the 
= oof Lieut.-Col. Lindsell (late 28th Regt.), a 


wat Casewick, Lady Trollope, a son, still-born. 

At Mulgrave-house, Brighton, the wife of Hen. 
P. Maples, esq., a son. 

Sept 23. At Gordon-place, Gordon-square, the 
wife of Alexander Pulling, esq., barrister-at-law, 
a son and heir. 

At are - ag Herts., the Lady Elizabeth St. 
Aub 

Sept, 24. 24, "At Eccleton-square, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Cust, a dau. 

Sept. 25. The wife of the Rey. W. ng Downes, 
Curate of Palgrave, Suffolk, twin so: 

At Riseholme, near Lincoln, the wife of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, a dau. 

At Helmingham-hall, ae, the wife of J. 
Tollemache, esq., M.P., 

Sept. td a Oxton, thew wife of Major-General 
Studd, a 

At Tulshaw-hall, Wilmslow, Cheshire, the wife 
of John Jenkins, esq., a dau, 

Sept. 27. At Bargany, N. B., the Viscountess 
yg! a son. 

At Wadhurst Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
John Foley, Vicar of Wadhurst, a dau. 
“an es ata the Lady ‘Caroline Ricketts, 


“a ‘Tixover-hall, Rutland, the wife of Richard 
Lamb, esq., of Axwell-park, Durham, a son. 

At East Mousley, Hampton-court, Mrs. G. Syd- 
ney Hatton, a son. 

y te t. 28. At Surbiton, ry , the wife of Hen. 
Charles Greenwood, esq., 


incoln’s-inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, a dau. 
At —a the wife of J. Bonham Carter, 
esq., M.P., as 
wt Brighton, ‘the wife of Sidney Gurney, esq., 


wnat “Grandborough, Winslow, Bucks, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. H. Hayward, Vicar of Grand- 
borough, and late Chaplain to the Forces, a son. 

Sept. 29. At Barrowby Rectory, the wife of 
the Rev. George Earle Welby, a son. 

At Half-moon-street, Piccadilly, the wife of the 
Hon, James Grant, of Grant, prematurely, a son, 
we 30. A Hyde-park-pla the wif 

opt. t -park-place wi e wife 
of John Lilley, esq., a son and heir. sa 

At Hethersett-hall, Norfolk, the wife of Henry 
Back, esq., a dau. 

At Worthing, Sussex, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
G. Holt, a dau. 

At Knook-house, ueies, Wilts, the wife 
of Richard Sydenham Wills, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 1. t Waltham-abbey, Mrs. Leverton 
Jessopp, a dau. 

Oct, 2. At Prideaux-place, wy ey the Hon. 
wT ‘Sudbary. “Posten Daten hire, the H 

uu tory, Derbyshire. e Hon, 
Mrs. Frederick j Tras Bray 4 ‘ 

At the Elms, Ringwood, the wife of H. Tre- 
menheere Johns, 8, esq., a dau. 

At East Molesey, the wife of James Brotherton, 
esq., Receiver-General of Inland Revenue, a dau. 
At Westbourne-terrace, Lady Walker, a son. 

The wife of George Long, esq., of Lincoln’s- 

barrister-at-law, a dau. 

Oct. 3. At Eaton-pl. south, the Hon, Mrs. 
Charles Spring Rice, a 

The Baroness de de Robeck, a dau, 





At Auldhouse, yong hw wife of John 
Anthony Grahame, < 

At Aberdeen, the wife of M Major W. 8. Stewart, 
Depot Battalion Staff, a dau. 

At Adelaide-place, Cork, the 4 of Col. 
Drought, Inspecting Field Officer, a 

Oct.4. At Preston, near Winghen Kent, the 
wife of Frederick T. Curtis, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a dau. 

Oct. 5. At the Manor-house, Little Missen- 
den, Bucks, the wife of John Lane, esq., barrister- 
at-law, a dau. 

At Hodnet Rectory, Salop, Mrs. Richd, Hugh 
Cholmondley, a son. 

Oct.6. At Gorstage-hall, Cheshire, the wife 
of Henry R. Daglish, esq., a son and heir. 

At Little Glemham Be the wife of the 

v. R. H. King, a 

At the Oaks, near Kirby Muxloe, Leicester- 
shire, the wife of Thomas Henry Pares, esq., 
a son. 

Oct. 7. At Hartley Wintney, the wife of 
Arthur R. Jenner, barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Portman-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Townley Mit- 
ford, a son. 

Oct. 8. At Kinnersley-manor, near Reigate, 
the wife of T. C. Sherrard, esq., a dau. 

At Underwood-house, Bovtle, Cumberland, the 
wife of Robert Jefferson, pe ede 

At the Vicarage, Sutton ‘artany, Berks, the 
wife of the Rev. Howard Rice, a dau. 

Oct.9. At Richview-house, near Dublin, Mrs. 
Stirling Stuart, a dau. 

At Oulton-park, oan, the wife of H. 
Reginald Corbet, esq., a so 

At a the wife of the Rev. Harcourt 
Skrine, a so 

Oct. 10. "At Eltham-house, the wife of Major 
Arthur Gosset, late Royal Artillery, a son. 

Oct. 11, At Ballynavin-castle, co. Tipperary, 
the seat of her father, the Rev. Robert D. Robin- 
son, the wife of Capt.’ Lloyd, 57th Regt., a dau. 

At Dieppe, France, the wife of Major R. G. 
Mint Genova, the wife of Th Hargrea 

t Geneva, the wife of Thos. ves, 
of ea te a a dau. x, th oes 
t. At Ken — e e 0 
Samuel D. Wyatt, esq., a so 

Oct. 13. At the Grange, "Gastle Connell, the 
wife of Major the Hon. David Fraser, a son. 

At Grendon Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Hanmer, a son. 

Oct.14. At the residence of her father, James 
Sadler, a we tee , Surrey, the wife of 
the Rev. John W. dy, Vicar of Chidham, 
Sussex, a son. 

At Westbrook, Tamerton os Devon, the 
wife of Henry Prideaux, esq., a 

Oct. 15. At Menerdistd eure, ‘Bromley St. 
Leonard’s, the wife of J. F. Burnside, »a —_ 

Oct. 16. At Bank-house, Runcorn, 

Mrs. Johnson, a son. 

At Laugharne-castle, the wife of the Rev. C. 
J. Bowen, a son. 

Oct. 17. At Snaresbrook-house, Snaresbrook, 
the wife of George Hearn, esq., a son and heir. 

At Wimbledon, the Countess of Kerry, a dau. 

At Trabolgan, the Lady Fermoy, a dau. 

At Ormonde-terrace, t’s-park, the wife 
of tages ets of Lineoin'eian, barrister-at- 


“Oek. 18. “at eas ames Mrs. Philip Pleydell 
Bouverie, a son 

At the Bury, Stevenge, the wife of John W. 
—_ esq., @ son. 

At Beec! 1-lodge, near Marlow, the wife of Capt. 

Montague Dettmar, 7th Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

Oct. 19. At Park-street, eet 
Hes: Dasic lodge, Wetinghars: Darks, the With 

At Du 0] 
of the Rey. ov. William Hirst, Hirst, a son, 
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MARRIAGES. 


June 11. At Sydney, Frederick King, esq., 
son of the late Rear-Adm. Philip Parker King, 
to Mary Jane, elder dau. of the Hon. Capt. Leth- 
bridge, R.N., M.L.C., of Cumberland-place. 

June 25. At Sydney, William Macleay, esq., 
M.L.A., second son of the late Kenneth Macleay, 
esq., of Newmore and Keiss, N.B., to Susan 
Emmeline, second dau. of the Hon. E. Deas 
Thomson, esq., C.B., and grand-dau. of the late 
Gen. Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. 

July 2. At Claremont, Cape of Good Hope, the 
Rev. E. Glover, M.A., second son of the late Col. 
Glover, of Cambridge, and Incumbent of Schom- 
berg, in the Diocese of Cape Town, to Sophia 
Louisa Gray, eldest dau. of the Lord Bishop of 
the same diocese. 

July 21. At Rangoon, William Farae Grey, 
esq., Madras Artillery, and Assist. to the Com- 
missioner of Pegu, to Laura, eldest dau. of Major- 
Gen. James Bell, Commanding Pegu Division. 

Aug. 13. At Barrackpore, Calcutta, Alexander 
Frederick Corbett, esq., Lieut. B.N.I., son of 
Gen. Corbett, to Fanny Louisa, eldest dau. of 
John Hatfeild Gossip, esq., of Hatfield, York- 


Sept. 9. At Westbury, Wilts, the Rev. W. H. 
R. Merriman, late Incumbent of Dilton Marsh, 
Westbury, to Harriett, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. George Browne, R.A. 

Sept. 10. R. B. Hawley, esq., Major 85th 
Rifles, of Hartley Wintney, Hants, to Annie, 
second dau. of John Boween Gumbleton, esq., of 
Fort William, Lismore, co. Waterford. 

Sept. 14. At Glenmoriston, James Alexander 
Pierson, esq., of the Guynd, Forfarshire, to Eliza- 
beth Townsend Grant, second dau. of James 
Murray Grant, esq., of Glenmoriston, and Foyers, 
Inverness-shire, and of Moy, Morayshire. 

Sept. 15. At St. Mary’s Chapel, Hastings, 
by the Rev. George Everard, Henry Harrod, esq., 
F.S.A., of Norwich, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. C. F. Head. 

At Montrose, the Rev. George T. Palmer, B.A., 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, second son of 
the late John Palmer, esq., Lieut. Ceylon Rifles, 
to Anna Frances, third dau. of Brigadier James 
Blair, H.E.1.C.S. 

Sept. 17.. At Eglwysilan, Glamorganshire, 
Joseph Jackson, esq., Railway Contractor, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
the _ William Leigh, Vicar of the above 
parish. 

At Sarnia, Canada West, Froome Talfourd, esq., 
Visiting Superintendent of Indian affairs, and 
brother of the late Judge Talfourd, to Jane, 
second dau. of Allan Thornton, esq., of Whitby. 

Sept. 19. At the British Embassy, Paris, 
William 8. Morant, esq., (late Grenadier Guards, ) 
ee owe son of the late John Morant, esq., of 

rockenhurst-house, Hants, to Isabella, second 
dau. of the late Frederic Beckford Long, esq., 
Inspector-Gen. of Prisons in Ireland. 

Sept. 22. At Trinity church, Sloane-street, 
the Rev. J. Moysey Bartlett, chaplain of St. 
Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, to Margaret Hopson 
Steele, third dau. of the late William Hopson, 

-, formerly Capt. Ongley, 25th Light Dragoons, 
of Rutland-gate, Hyde-park. 

At Greenwich, Charles, Janez son of the late 
Charles Kinloch, esq., of Gourdie, Perthshire, 
Capt. H..M.’s 52nd Regt., to Harriet, second dau. 
of the late Lucy Henry Kingston, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Drummond, 
of Croydon, Surrey, solicitor, to Mary Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late William Thacker, esq., of 
Muchall-hall, in the parish of Penn, Staifordsh. 

At Tenby, Edward Smyth Mercer, esq., Capt. 
94th Regt., to Rosalind Agnes, only dau. of Sir 
Charles Nightingale, Bart, 

At Rochester, George Whittingham Caine, 


esq., of H.M.’s Consular Service, China, eldest 
son of the Hon. Lieut.-Col. Caine, Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Hongkong, to Emily Anne, dau. of Capt. 
Matthews, Paymaster, Invalid Depot, Chatham. 

At Shabbington, Bucks, James Torry Hester, 
esq., of Oxford, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the 
late Benjamin Morland, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s, Bromley, Mr. W. Hayward, 
of Manchester-sq., son of the late H. Hayward, 
esq., of Thorndon-hall, Yorkshire, to Grace Teb- 
butt, youngest dau. of the late S. Large, esq., of 
Hackney. 

At Purton, Arthur James, third son of the late 
Samuel Wright, esq., of Wood-green, Middlesex, 
to Eleanor Fanny Jarvis Sadler, eldest child of 
Samuel Sadler, esq., J.P., of Purton-court, Wilts, 

Sept. 23. At St. Pancras, Charles Henry Mar- 
shall, esq.» of Glengallan, N.S.W., to Charlotte 
Augusta D., second dau. of Deputy Commissary- 
Gen. Drake, C.B. 

At New Brighton, Cheshire, F. A. Stuart 
Meikleham, esq., of Liverpool, to Lavinia Emily, 
third dau. of Richard Stevenson, esq., one of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy at Liverpool. 

Sept. 24. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Alfred 
Plantagenet Frederick Charles Somerset, esq., 
only son of the late Lord John Somerset, to 
Adelaide Harriet, youngest dau. of Rear-Adm. 
Sir George and the Hon. Lady Brooke Pechell. 

At Girsby, Yorkshire, Edward Nicholas Hey- 
gate, Capt. Royal Engineers, third son of the late 
Sir Wm. Heygate, Bart., of Roecliffe, to Mary 
Jane, only child of J. L. Hammond, esq., of Over 
Dinsdale-hall, Yorkshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Harvey, 
esq., Commander Royal Navy, to Eunice Eliza 
Truscott, niece of the late Rear-Adm. W. W. 
Henderson, C.B., K.H., Commander-in-Chief at 
the Braz‘ls. 

At St.Thomas, Stamford-hill, Richard Brad- 
shaw, esq., of Upper Homerton, to Elizabeth 
Lecesne Kingstone Butler, eldest dau. of Charles 
Salisbury Butler, esq., M.P., of Upper Clapton. 

At St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, the Rev. Henry 
Heming, Rector of East Farndon, Northants., 
to Elizabeth Margaret, eldest dau. of the late 
John Eaton, esq., of Claremont, Shrewsbury. 

At Brinkley, Cambs., the Rev. Wm. Haig- 
Brown, Head-Master of Kensington Grammar- 
School, to Annie Marion, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
E. E. Roswell, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Curate of Brinkley. 

At Otterington, the Rev. Dr. le Maistre, son of 
the late P. le Maistre, esq., of Jersey, to Frances 
Charlotte, fourth dau. of the late Sir Charles 
Dodsworth, Bart., of Newland-park, and of 
Thornton-hall, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 26. At Oystermouth, Glamorganshire, 
the Rev. J. G. Mould, B.D., Fellow and late 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, to Mary, dau. of 
the late J. Langdon, esq., Commander R.N., of 
Swansea. 

At St. Mary’s, Westminster, Charles Frederick 
Cooper, esq., Master R. N., to Emily Ann, second 
dau. of the late Thomas Rogers Jones, esq., 80- 
licitor, of Swansea. 

Sept. 28. At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, George Arbuthnot, esq., son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.B., 
to Louisa Anne, second dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Richard Jones, K.C.B. 

At Twickenham, the Hon. Algernon Gray Tol- 
lemache, to Frances Louisa, widow of George 
Halliday, esq., of Bridgefield, and dau. of the 
late Hon. Charles Tollemache. ; 

At Bassale, Monmouthshire, Lord Francis 


Conyngham, R.N., M.P., to Charlotte, 
fifth dau. of Sir Charles Morgan, » of Trede- 
gar park, Monmouthshire. 
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Sept. 29. At Lickerrig, Edmund Beauchamp 
Tucker, esq., eldest son of the Rev. Marwood 
Tucker, of Knowle, to Maria Sadler, fifth dau. 
of Burton Persse, esq. of Moyode-castle, co. 
“>. 

In the Domestic Chapel of Spetchley, by Car- 
dinal Wiseman, the Viscount Feilding, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of Robert Berkeley, esq., of 
Spetchley-park. 

At Malpas, Monmouthshire, Charles B. Fox, 
esq., of Malpas, to Louisa Emma, youngest dau. 
of the late Hon. and Rev. Charles Douglas, of 
Earlsgift, county Tyrone, Ireland, and the Lady 
Isabella Douglass. 

At Godalming, the Rev. Robert Rutland, 
younger son of Joseph Rutland, esq., of Rich- 
mond, Surrey, to Mary Ann, third dau. of the 
late William Keen, esq. of Godalming. P 

At Paddington, Capt. Harrison, Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, to Ann, youngest dau. of the late Thos. 
Staines, esq., of Scarborough, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 80. At Paddington, Matthew Edward, 
second son of the late Matthew Habbershon, -% 
of Bonner’s-hall, Hackney, to Frances Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Rev. C. Williams, Rector of 
Newhaven, Sussex. 

By special licence, at the Military Chapel, Royal 
Hospital, Dublin, Capt. Alexander George Mont- 
gomery Moore, only son of the late Alexander 
Montgomery Moore, esq., of Ballygawley, county 
Tyrone, to the Hon. Jane Colborne, dau. of Gen. 
Lord Seaton, G.C.B., Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland. 

At Hove, Brighton, Lieut.-Colonel William 
Grant Prendergast, 8th Bengal Light Cavalry, 
youngest son of the late Gen. Sir Jeffery Pren- 
dergast, Madras Army, to Eliza Hensley, young- 
est dau. of the late John H. Hensley, esq., of 
Harewood-pl., Hanover-sq. c 

At Taunton, the Rev. John Warren Napier, 
eldest son of Major the Hon. Charles Napier, 
Wocdlands, Somerset, to Anna Maria Margaret 
Helen, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Francis 
Hunter, Wheatleigh-lodge, Taunton. 

Oct. 1. At St. Gluvia’s, James, eldest son 
of James Chapman, esq., of South-view-house, 
Wells, Norfolk, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of T. 
Harry Tilly, esq., of Falmouth. 

At Gosbeck, Suffolk, James Erastus Howes, 
esq., of Stonham Arpal, to Emma Jane, youngest 
+ of the late Col. Jos. Edward Freetle, 64th 


gt. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Thomas Ceborne 
Bateman, esq., of Chaddesden-moor, and of 
Hartington-hall, Derbyshire, to Fanny Hanham, 
second dau. of the late William Lawrence Bick- 
nell, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn. 

At the Cathedral, Hereford, Capt. Charles 
James Price Glinn, R.N., to Helen, youngest 
dau. of Richard Johnson, esq., of that city. 

At Hardingstone, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
William Strong Blucke, M.A., to Jane, third dau. 
of the late Joseph George Stokes, esq., of Hod- 
desdon, Herts. 

At Chelsea, A. Cox, esq., of Harwich, to Sarah 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late H. Palmer, 
esq., of Gillyswick, Pembroke, and of Carew- 
castle, Jamaica. 

Oct. 2. At Lianfihangel-Geneur-Glynn, John, 
eldest son of Thos. Haig, esq., of Brunswick-sq., 
Brighton, to Jane Mary Anne, eldest dau. of J. 
M. Davies, esq., of Penpompren, and grand-dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Davies, of Tan-y-Bwlch, 
Cardiganshire. 

Oct. 3. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Hy. 
Arthur Wm. Hervey, son of the late Lord Wm. 
Hervey, to Mary,dau. of the late Henry Cox, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Latchford, Edward Chapman Poore, 
esq., B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, to Mary, only dau. of the Rev. James 
Wright, Incumbent of Latchford, Cheshire. 

Oct. 6. At Lee, Blackheath, the Rev. William 
Whitmarsh Phelps, M.A.,Chaplain H.E.I.C.8.,to 
Amelia Matilda Hughes, second surviving dau. 


of W. Hughes Hughes, esq., formerly M.P. for 
Oxford. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Geo: 
Mason, = son of Theses titeen. esq., of Cont 
Hewick-hall, near Ripon, to Helen, “eldest dau. 
of Henry F. Shaw Lefevre, esq., of 29, Green-st., 
Grosvenor-sq. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, Capt. Maxwell Reeve, 
son of Capt. John Reeve, R.N., of Farnham, 
Surrey, to Anna, eldest dau. of George H. Ames, 
esq., of Cote-house, near Bristol. 

At Wolverhampton, Henry Heartley Fowler, 
solicitor, younger son of the late Rev. Joseph 
Rowler, to Ellen Thorneycroft, youngest dau. of 
the late George Benjamin Thorneycroft, esq., of 
Chapel-house, Wolverhampton. 

At Tedbury, Frederick Charles Alten Royds, 
only son of Lieut.-Col. Royds, of Upton-house, 
to Frances Paul, youngest dau. of the late Jacob 
Wood, esq., of the Green, Tetbury. 

At Greenwich, Horatio Elphinstone Rivers, 
esq., son of the late Lieut. William Rivers, of 
Greenwich Hospital, to Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the late Frederick Finch, esq., of Croom’s-hill, 
Greenwich. 

Oct. 8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William 
Avery Bushnell, esq., of Connecticut, United 
States of America, to Miss Catherine Hayes, the 
eminent vocalist. 

At Nottingham, Joshua William, second son of 
the Rev. J. W. Brooks, Vicar of St. Mary’s, to 
Ellen Elizabeth, dau. of the Hon. Robert John- 
son, M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales. 

At Westleigh, William Wither Bramstone 
Beach, ~ of Oakley-park, Hants, and Keevil- 
house, Wiltshire, M.P. for North Hants, to Caro- 
line Chichester, youngest dau. of the late Col. 
Augustus Cleveland, of Tapley-park, North 
Devon. 

At Cantley, the Hon. William George Eden, 
Attaché to her Majesty’s Legation at Stockholm, 
and son of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, to 
Lucy Walbanke, youngest dau. of John Wal- 
banke Childers, esq. of Cantley. 

At Clifton, Francis T. Jameson, esq., Royal 
Navy, son of the late Capt. Walter Jameson, 
R.N., to Amelia Elizabeth, only dau. of Wm. 
Collins, esq., Bathwick-st. 

At Ash, Somerset, John Wreford, esq., of 
Nymett Rowland, Devon, to Rachel Matilda, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. H. Braund, Incum- 
bent of the above parish. 

Oct.9. At the Moss, Stirlingshire, Tredway 
Clarke, son of Peter Dixon, esq., of Holme Eden, 
Cumberland, to Elizabeth Margaret, dau. of the 
late William Finlay, esq., of Moss. __ 

At Wisbeach, the Rev. William Pigrum, Mar- 
tock, Somersetshire, to Thalia, only dau. of the 
late William West, esq., son of Capt. West, Wis- 
beach, Cambridgeshire. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Tom Watson, esq., 
of H.E.I.C.S., third son of the late Rev. John 
Watson, D.D., to Annie, youngest dau. of the 
late John Horton, esq., of Birmingham. 

Oct. 10. At Whitton-cum-Thurlston, near 
Ipswich, George Broadrick, esq., of Hamphall- 
studs, near Doncaster, to Eliza Harriet, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. Howorth, M.A., Rector of 
Whitton and Rural Dean. 

At St. Andrew’s, Ham-common, Florance 
Henry Young, esq., eldest son of the late Henry 
Young, esq., of Riversdale, Twickenham, to 
Agnes Matilda, third dau. of Matthew Clark, 
esq., of Morgan-house, Ham-common, and widow 
of Charles Senior, esq., of Liverpool. 

Oct. 13. At Stapleford Tawney, the Rev. 

Lawrence G. C. Cure, youngest son of Chapel 
Cure, esq., of Blake-hall, Essex, to Augusta 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Sir Charles 
J. Smith, Bart., of Suttons, Essex. 
+ At Kensington Old Church, Wadham Pigott 
Williams, Incumbent of Bishop’s Hull, Taunton, 
to Jane Elizabeth Jeykell, second dau. of Thos. 
Macie Leir, esq., of Jaggard’s-house, Wilts. 
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At St.Gabriel’s, Pimlico, Lieut. Sackville 
Thompson, R.N., K.L.H., to Mary Ann, dau. of 
Capt. Claxton, R.N., of the Priory, Battersea. 

At Thelwall, Cheshire, John Backhouse, esq., 
late Vice-Consul at Amoy, son of the late J. 
Backhouse, esq., Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to Anne, youngest dau. of the 
late Peter Nicholson, esq., of Thelwall-hall. 

At St. Margaret’s, Leicester, Thomas Storer 
Eddowes, esq., of Sutton Coldfield, Warwicksh., 
to Margaret Anne, eldest dau. of Thos, Macaulay, 
esq., of Leicester. 

At Grosmont, near Hereford, the Rev. Nash 
Stephenson, M.A., Incumbent of Shirley, near 
Birmingham, to Eleanor Jane, only child of the 
Rev. John Hext Bushnell, M.A., of Pantyseal 
Manor-house, Grosmont. 

At Clapham, the Rev. Samuel Charlesworth, 
Rector of Limpsfield, Surrey, to Maria Amelia, 
eldest dau. of Richard Boswell Beddome, esq., 
of Clapham-common. : 

Oct. 14. At Edinburgh, Thos. C. Baird, esq., 
late Capt. 39th Regt., only surviving son of the 
late Major Baird, of Falkland, Ayrshire, to Ger- 
trude Emily, second dau. of the Hon. and Very 
Rev. Robert Maude, Dean of Clogher. 

At Baillieston, William Octavius Shakespeare 
Gilly, eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. Gilly, Vicar 
of Norham and Canon of Durhum, to Flora Agne;, 


only child of the late Rev. Wm. Mackey, Incum- 
bent of Scremerston, Northumberland. 

Oct. 15. At Tunstall, Suffoik, Arthur Henry, 
second son of Wm.Jenney, esq., of Drayton-lodge, 
in the co. of Buckingham, to Eliza Gerardine, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Thos. Gerard Ferrand, 
Rector of Tunstall. 

At St. Leonard’s, James Lithgow, esq., M.D., of 
Weymouth, to Emily Augusta, youngest dau. of 
the late Samuel Wills, esq., of Richmond-place, 
St. Leonard’s. 

At Riverhead Chapel, by special licence, Wil- 
braham Egerton, esq., eldest son of Wm. Tatton 
Egerton, esq., M.P., to the Lady Mary Amherst, 
eldest dau. of Earl Amherst. 

At Chettle, Dorset, the Rev. Frederick Webster 
Maunsell, youngest son of Richard Maunsell, 
esq., of Oakley-park, Celbridge, county Kildare, 
to Emily Caroline, dau. of the late Malcolm 


Laing, esq. : ‘ 

Oct. 17. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Broad- 
hurst, esq., son of John Broadhurst, esq., of 
Fuston, Derbysh., to Florence Georgiana Toscana 
Cumming, youngest dau. of the late Gen. Sir 
Henry Cumming, Col. of the 12th Royal Lancers, 
of Upper Grosvenor-sq. 

Oct. 20. At Upper Chelsea, James Bald, esq., 
Hami!ton-pk., Glasgow, to Kezia Clarke, youngst. 
dau. of James Stanley, Campden, Gloucestersh, 





OBITUARY. 


Eart Firzwituram, K.G. 


Oct.4. At Wentworth-house, Woodhouse, 
aged 71, the Right Hon. Charles William 
Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, third Earl Fitz- 
william, Viscount Milton, of Norborough, 
county of Northampton, and Baron Fitz- 
william in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, and also fifth Earl Fitzwilliam and 
Viscount Milton in the peerage of Ireland. 

His Lordship was born in Grosvenor- 
square, May 4, 1786, and was the only son 
of William, fourth earl, agape Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland,) by his first wife, the 
Lady Charlotte Ponsonby, a daughter of 
the second Earl of Bessborough, and great 

andson of Thomas, Marquis of Rocking- 

am. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and represented the county of 
York in the Lower House in seven successive 
a between the years 1807 and 

833, and succeeded to the earldom on bis 
father’s death, February the 8th, 1833. In 
the House of Lords he was a staunch but not 
indiscriminating supporter of the Liberal 
Government, {which, however, he occasion- 
ally opposed by both voice and vote, as on 
the debate stirred at the commencement of 
the present year relative to the China ques- 
tion, and the conduct of Sir John Bowring 
in regard to the “ Arrow.” In 1853 he was 
appointed a deputy-lieutenant for North- 
amptonshire, and in 1856 received the royal 
license authorizing him to adopt the sur- 
name of Wentworth before that of Fitz- 
william, as it had been previously used by 
his father, to mark his descent from Thomas, 
first Marquis of Rockingham, to which we 


have alluded above, his grandmother having 
been sister and co-heir of Charles, the second 
and last Marquis, He was honoured with 
the blue riband of the Garter in 1851. 

Earl Fitzwilliam married in 1806 Mary, 
fourth daughter of Thomas, first Lord 
Dundas, and sister of the first Earl of Zet- 
land, by whom, who died November 1, 
1830, his Lordship had issue—first, William 
Charles, late Viscount Milton, who was 
born in 1812, and who died in 1835, having 
for a short time represented the Northern 
Division of Northamptonshire, without leav- 
ing male issue by his wife, Lady Selina Jen- 
kinson, a daughter of the Earl of Liverpool ; 
second, William Thomas Spencer, the present 
Viscount Milton, who was born in 1815, and 
married, in 1838, Lady Frances Douglas, 
eldest daughter of the 18th Earl of Morton, 
by whom he has a numerous family ; third, 
George, M.P. for Peterborough, who has 
represented that borough since 1841 ; fourth, 
Charles William, who has sat for Malton 
since 1852. He has also left four daughters, 
of whom one is Lady Mackenzie, of Scatwell, 
county Ross, and the youngest is the wife of 
the Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, M.P. The 
present Earl was M.P, for Malton from 1837 
till 1841, and again from 1846 to 1847; he 
was elected for Wicklow in the Parliament 
of 1847, and re-elected in 1852 and in the 
present year. He was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel commandin the West York Yeo- 
manry Cavalry in 1846, a Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire in 1853, 
and Lord-Lieutenant of the West Riding on 
the death of the Earl of Harewood early in 
the present year, 
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In 1565 Hugh Fitzwilliam, Esq. of Sprot- 
burgh, in the county of York, collected the 
records of the ancient family of Fitzwilliam, 
from which it appears that they trace their 
pedigree up to Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
ambassador at the court of William, Duke 
of Normandy, who attended that Prince in 
his invasion of England as marshal of his 
army, and for his valour at the battle of 
Hastings was presented with a scarf from 
the arm of the Conqueror. His son married 
the heiress of Sprotburgh, which continued 
in the possession of the family in a direct 
line of succession down to the reign of Henry 
VIII. In that reign we find his descendant, 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, of Milton, North- 
amptonshire, and of the city of London, 
serving as Sheriff of London in 1506, and 
subsequently alderman of Bread-street Ward. 
He had been for some time in the retinue of 
Cardinal Wolsey, and, retiring to his house 
at Milton, there gave his old master a kind 
reception in the*hour of his disgrace. For 
this conduct he was rebuked by the King, 
but replied that he had not acted out of con- 
tempt for his Highness, but out of gratitude 
towards his fallen master. Satisfied and 
a with the answer, King Henry 

nighted him on the spot, and made him 
one of his Privy Council. His grandson, 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, was Lord-Deputy 
and Lord-Justice of Ireland from 1560 to 
1594, and is thus noticed by Fuller in his 
‘“* Worthies of England :”— 


“Sir William was five times Lord Deputie of 
Treland,—a sufficient evidence of his honesty and 
ability, Queen Elizabeth never trusting twice 
where she was once deceived in a Minister of 
State. And she also preserved him in the power 
of his place in that sending over Walter, Earl of 
Essex, to be Governor of Ulster, the Earl was 
ordered to take his commission from the Lord- 
Deputy.” 

The grandson of this Sir William was 
raised to the Irish peerage in 1620, as Baron 
Fitzwilliam, of Lifford, county Donegal, and 
his successor, in 1716, was advanced to the 
earldom of that kingdom. The third earl 
of the Irish peerage who was made an 
English peer in 1742, and advanced to the 
English earldom four years subsequently, 
was the grandfather of the nobleman 
whose decease it is now our painful duty 
to record, 





EaRL FITZzHARDINGE, 

Oct. 10. At Berkeley-castle, aged 70, the 
Right Hon. William Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
Earl Fitzhardinge, and Baron Segrave, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Gloucester, and 
Colonel of the South Gloucester Militia. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of Fre- 
derick Augustus, fifth Earl of Berkeley, by 
Mary, daughter of Mr. William Cole, of 
Gloucester, and was born in Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, on the 26th of December, 
1786. Those who are familiar with the 
peerage and its history will scarcely need 


-to be reminded that the validity of a mar- 


riage which was alleged to have been con- 
tracted so early as the 30th of March, 1785, 


between the father and mother of the de- 
ceased, became the subject of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry after the death of the fifth 
Earl of Berkeley, and that the result of a 
close investigation of the entire circum- 
stances connected with the case was a reso- 
lution passed by the House of Lords with- 
out a dissentient voice that this alleged 
marriage of 1785 was not proven, and that 
consequently the late Lord Fitzhardinge had 
no claim or right to the earldom of Berkeley. 
The following is a brief outline of the facts 
of the “Great Berkeley Case,” which created 
so great a sensation some five-and-forty 
years ago. 

The late Earl in the autumn of 1784, or 
the commencement of 1785, on a visit to 
Gloucester from his castle at Berkeley, was 
struck with the charms of Miss Mary Cole, 
the daughter of a butcher in that city, and 
took her to live with him at Berkeley as his 
wife. As time went on, the lady bore him 
four sons, and common reputation affirmed 
that up to that date no legal marriage had 
been solemnized between the parties, al- 
though the lady styled herself Countess of 
Berkeley. The lady whose character was 
thus impugned always asserted, on behalf 
of her eldest son and his three next brothers, 
that although the public solemnization of 
the union between horself and the Earl did 
not take place until May 16, 1796, she had 
been privately married more than ten years 
previously; and the same fact was affirmed 
under oath in his Lordship’s last will and 
testament. To establish this statement, an 
entry in the parish register of Berkeley was 
pro uced, which entry, it was alleged, had 

m made, for certain reasons of pleasure 
and convenience on the ey of the late Earl 
of Berkeley, on a leaf that had been pasted 
down in the volume for many years, until it 
should be wanted. The question as to the 
genuine or spurious character of this docu 
ment came before the House of Lords only 
after the death of the late Earl. The clergy- 
man who was said to have made the entry 
was then dead, and his widow declared that 
she did not believe it to be in her deceased 
husband’s ne A brother of the 
Countess of Berkeley, however, deposed that 
he was present as a witness at the marriage 
of 1785. The evidence of Lady Berkeley, it 
is stated, was contradicted by that of her 
mother, whoafterwards married Mr. Glossop, 
of Osbournby, in Lincolnshire, and who 
though born in a humble sphere of life, lived 
to see one of her daughters a countess, one 
married to a general officer, and the third 
the wife of a nephew of the late Sir Francis 
Baring, Bart. Such being the case, on the 
death of the fifth Earl, his eldest son, who 
then bore the courtesy title of Lord Dursley, 
and was member for Gloucestershire, pre- 
sented a petition claiming to be called to the 
House of Lords as sixth Earl of Berkeley. 
The subject of his legitimacy had been 
mooted during his father’s lifetime, and an 
inquiry had been actually commenced, but 
it was abandoned on finding that no legal 

uestion could arise until after the old Earl’s 
death, when, as we have already stated, the 
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evidence brought forward in favour of the 
legitimacy of the eldest son was not judged 
by the House of Lords to be sufficient to es- 
tablish the claim. In consequence of this 
decision, Lord Dursley was obliged to drop 
that title, and he retired from public life for 
many years, and was known only as Colonel 
Berkeley, of the South Gloucestershire Mili- 
tia. The estates at Berkeley, at Canford in 
Middlesex, and elsewhere, were not entailed 
upon the title, and hence he remained in 
undisputed possession of Berkeley-castle, 
which was bequeathed to him by his father, 
and which gave him very extensive influence 
as a landed proprietor in the county of 
Gloucester ; in which, as also at Bristol, and 
in the city of Gloucester, he ably supported 
the Liberal interest against the powerful in- 
fluence of the Beaufort family. He main- 
tained his ground in this position extremely 
well, and was one of the gentlemen chosen 
by Earl Grey for elevation to the peerage at 
the coronation of King William [V., when 
he was created Baron Segrave. The opera- 
tion of the Reform Act, instead of limiting 
his territorial influence, went far towards 
doubling it, as he was in general able to se- 
cure one seat at least for the Liberal party 
in East as well as in West Gloucestershire. 
In 1841 he was elevated to the earldom of 
Fitzhardinge, just previous to the departure 
of the Melbourne Ministry from office. 

The earldom of Berkeley was adjudged by 
the decision of the House of Lords in 1811 
to the Hon. Thomas Morton Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, fifth son of the late Earl, but the 
first child born after the marriage of 1796 ; 
he has never, however, assumed the title, as 
to do so would be to cast a reflection on his 
mother’s memory. He is unmarried, and in 
the event of his dying without issue the earl- 
dom of Berkeley will pass to his next brother, 
the Hon. George Charles Grantley Fitzhar- 
dinge Berkeley, formerly M.P. for West 
Gloucestershire, who married a daughter of 
the late Mr. Paul Benfield, and has two 
sons, the eldest of whom will eventually suc- 
ceed to the title and, it is believed, to the 
estates. The Earl’s youngest brother, Mr, 
Craven Berkeley, many years M.P. for Chel- 
tenham, died in 1855. 

Ear] Fitzhardinge never married, and con- 
sequently his earldom and the barony of 
Segrave have become extinct. His next 
brother is the Right Hon. Sir Maurice Fre- 
derick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, K.C.B., and 
late M.P. for the city of Gloucester ; the 
third brother is Augustus, and the fourth is 
Mr. Francis Henry Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
who has sat for Bristol since 1837, and is 
well known for his annual advocacy of the 
Bailot, and for his opposition to the Sunday 
Beer Bill of 1854. 





REAR-ADMIRAL HARRISON. 

Oct.7. At Portsmouth, aged 67, Rear- 
Admiral Joseph Harrison, a gallant and 
much respected officer. 

He was the son of Lieutenant Harrison, 
R.N., -, fortransports at Plymouth, who 

1 





died in 1808, and entered the navy on the 25th 
of July, 1799, asa first-class volunteer on board 
the ‘‘ Spider,” in which vessel he was made 
a midshipman on the Ist of January, 1800, 
and during the short-lived peace he was em- 
loyed in the Channel and Mediterranean, 
n March, 1803, he joined the ‘‘ Aurora” 
frigate, and served on the Newfoundland 
station until transferred to the “ Pallas,” 42, 
captain Lord Cochrane, in January, 1805, 
He subsequently served on the West India 
station in the “ Merlin” sloop and the “ Nor. 
thumberland,” 74, flag of the Hon, Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane. In September, 1806, he 
was made Sub-Lieutenant of the “ Grouper” 
-brig. In May following he was con- 
et to the rank of Lieutenant, and after- 
wards joined the “ Epervier” brig, and served 
under some of the most distinguished offi- 
cers of the day. In November, 1809, he 
joined the “Achille,” 74, Captains Sir 
Richard King, the Hon, G. H. Dundas, and 
A. P. Hollis, and was attached to her for 
nearly six years, during which time, besides 
commanding a Spanish gun-vessel at the de- 
fence of Cadiz, he served off Toulon, on the 
coast of Sicily, in the Adriatic, off Cher- 
bourg, and on the South American station. 
In 1815 and 1817 he served in the “Incon- 
stant” and “Semiramis” frigates, respec- 
tively employed off the coast of Africa and 
at Portsmouth, under the command of Sir 
James Yeo. He was promoted to the rank 
of Commander on the 14th of September, 
1818, and commanded pro tem. the ‘“ Chal- 
lenger,” 28-gun frigate. In May, 1829, he 
was appointed to the command of the 
“* Favourite” sloop, and served a term in 
her on the coast of Africa station, during 
which he was promoted to post rank. In 
1820 he married Catherine, daughter of Mr. 
Mottley, of Portsmouth, and retired with the 
rank of Rear-Admiral in 1856. 





REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE MorRIs. 
. 29. At Peterborough, Rear-Admi- 
eo Morris. as 
He was born Oct. 7, 1778, entered the 
navy in October, 1789, on board the “ Vic- 
torious,” 74, commanded by his father, then 
Master-Superintendent of the ordinary. In 
January, 1793, removed to the ‘‘ Audacious,” 
74, Capt. William Parker, under whom, when 
acting midshipman, he lost a leg in Lord 
Howe’s action, 1794, He subsequently served 
in the ‘‘ Sandwich,” 90, Capt. J. R. Mosse, 
and was made Lieutenant June 2, 1796, into 
the ‘‘ Ardent,” 64, Capt. R. R. Burgess, on 
the North Sea station, where he fought as 
second Lieutenant at the battle of Camper- 
down, 1797, when his brave Captain was 
killed. During the expedition to Holland, 
in 1799, in the same ship, he was present at 
the surrender of the Dutch squadron in the 
Texel, and brought to England the “ Admi- 
ral de Ruyter,” one of the prizes. In March, 
1800, he commanded the “ Lady Charlotte,” 
hired armed brig, in which he captured the 
French privateers, “ L’ ir” and “ Le Pe- 
tit Pirate,” and onecenied ts retaking seve- 
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ral British merchantmen. He attained the 
rank of Commander in 1802, and held the 
“Penguin,” ‘‘ Elk,” and ‘‘ Renard” sloops, 
successively, on the African and Jamaica 
stations, and also served in the “‘ Vulture,” 
16, off Guernsey and Jersey. In the “ Pen- 
guin” he destroyed, on the bar of Senegal 
river, the privateer ‘‘ Renounce,” 14 guns, 
and 87 men, and in the “‘ Elk” a French and 
Spanish privateer. In the ‘‘ Magnet,” in 
1809, he intercepted the Danish privateer 
“ Paulina,” 10 guns, and was wrecked on 
the ice near Malmo, and marched in the 
depth of winter with his ship’s company to 
Gottenberg, to join Sir R. Keats, then in 
Wingo Sound. He attained post-rank in 
1812, and in 1846 accepted the rank of Rear- 
Admiral (on the retired list.) For the loss 
of his leg he was awarded a pension of £300 

er annum, on April 4, 1816. He married, 
in 1807, Sarah, daughter of B. Bentham, 
Esq., of Sheerness, and has left two sons 
and three daughters. 





THE Rev. RicHaRD WEBSTER 
HUNTLEY, M.A. 


May 4, At Leighterton, Gloucestershire, 
after a short illness, aged 64, the Rev, 
Richard Webster Huntley, M.A., Rector of 
Boxwell with Leighterton, late Rural Dean, 
and Proctor in Convocation for the Arch- 
deaconry of Bristol. 

His paternal family can be traced in 
England from the time of the Conqueror, 
under whom his ancestors held grants in the 
parish of Huntley, Gloucestershire, and 
through his mother he was the direct re- 
i of the celebrated Bishop War- 

urton. Mr. Huntley was born April 2, 
1793 ; he matriculated at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, a Gentleman-Commoner in 1811, and 
having taken his B.A. degree in 1815, he was 
elected a Fellow of All Souls, and proceeding 
age the degree of M.A., he filled the 
office of Proctor of the University in 1824-5. 
In 1829 he took the small college living of 
Alberbury, in Shropshire, a vicarage which 
was tenable with his Fellowship. In July, 
1830, he married Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Richard Lyster, Ksq., of Rowton 
Castle, then M P. for Shrewsbury ; and on 
the death of his father, the Rev. Richard 
Huntley, Oct, 16, 1881, he succeeded in the 
family estates and rectory of Boxwell-cum- 
Leighterton. He resided at Alberbury till 
1839, when he came to reside at Boxwell- 
court, the residence of his ancestors, 

In 1841, Mr. Huntley was unanimously 
chosen Proctor in Convocation for the Arch- 
deaconry of Bristol, and was present at the 
next meeting in September. In 1843, a 
plan was proposed by the government to 
suppress one of the Welsh bishoprics, by 
uniting Bangor and St. Asaph,—in order 
that a new see might be created for Man- 
chester, The union of the two sees of 
Gloucester and Bristol had forsome time been 
felt to be hurtful to the Church, and a large 
body of the clergy, wishing to support Lord 
Powis in his opposition to the proposed 
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union, requested Mr. Huntley to undertake 
the management of the business. In the 
debate on this bill, the Duke of Wellington 
and the Bishop of London stated that the 
union of the sees of Gloucester and Bristol 
was advantageous to the Church—which 
statement created such a feeling in the 
diocese, that 168 of the clergy signed a 
memorial expressly stating that the union 
was not advantageous, but very hurtful to 
the interests of the Church. In consequence 
of this memorial, Mr. Huntley carried on a 
lengthened correspondence with the Duke 
of Wellington, the Bishop of London, and 
many others: the happy result was, that 
the Welsh bishopric was preserved, and 
Manchester erected to a see, without injury 
to other dioceses. For his untiring exertions 
in this cause, the Church will ever owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to him. 

At the beginning of this movement he 
had been appointed by the bishop, with the 
universal approbation of the clergy, the 
Rural Dean for the deanery of Hankesbury, 
an office which he held many years, to the 
great satisfaction of all with whom he was 
brought in contact. 

It was in the same year—in Nov, 1844— 
upon the recommendation of Bishop Monk, ~ 
in his visitation charge, (suggested to his 
Lordship by a request from some of the 
clergy of the deanery several years before, 
that he would sanction their meeting to-« 
gether as a Ruri-decanal Synod,) that Mr. 
Huntley presided at the first synodical 
meeting. 

In Uctober, 1847, another grave question 
agitated the Church, and he was requested 
by many Churchmen to object to the confir- 
mation, in Bow Church, of Dr. Hampden, 
Bishop-elect of Hereford. But Mr.Huntley, 
ever thinking as humbly of himself as he 
most highly did of Church ordinances and 
doctrines, did not consider himself of suffi- 
cient weight either for his position or his 
talents, to appear as an objector, standin; 
by himself alone; it was therefore agr 
that he should be supported in the objection 
by the Rev. W. F. Powel, vicar of Ciren- 
cester, and the Rev. J. Jebb, rector of Peter- 
stow—the last, as well as himself, holding 
preferment in the diocese of Hereford*, On 
the 24th of March, 1848, Dr. Hampden was 
consecrated Bishop of Hereford. 

The decision given on the Gorham case in 
1850 was a very sore grievance to Mr. Hunt 
ley ; and so deeply were his feelings wound- 
ed, that he tendered to the Bishop his re- 
signation of the office of Rural Dean. He 
was induced by his Lordship to delay his 
resignation for six months, in the hope that 
his opinions might change in the interim ; 
but at the end of that period, against the 
urgent wishes of the clergy, he adhered to 
his determination, and the Bishop most re- 
luctantly accepted his resignation ; but he 
retained the office of Proctor in Convocation, 
where he took an active part in the pro- 


a For a full account of this case, the reader is 
referred to a report published by Binning, Fleet~ 
street, 
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ceedings for the revival of the legislative 
functions of that assembly of the Church, 
as the best safeguard against encroachment, 
&c., and attacks upon her; and he was 
year by year comforted by seeing the 
opinion gaining ground, that synodical 
action was necessary for the well-being of 
the Church. At the last election, in April, 
1857, a few weeks only before his death, 
he resigned this office, considering that he 
had done his part in the work of revival. 

His knowledge of family history, par- 
ticularly the families in his own county, and 
local traditions and antiquities, was very 
extensive. He was also a good herald, 
carrying his studies far beyond the ordinary 
studies of amateur heralds. Few persons 
were possessed of more varied information 
on literary subjects: he had the art of 
imparting knowledge in a very fascinating 
manner. 

For many years Mr. Huntley had lived in 
comparative retirement, not hiding from 
duty, but caring for his own and for his 
neighbours in the spirit of a true Christian, 
** zealous of good works” to the last; and 
to the last the delight of all who had the 
privilege of his society. The brilliant sparks 
of his conversation, united as it was with 
most genial kindliness of manner ; his wit, 
ever playful and buoyant, never painfully 
satirical; his memory exact, and richly 
stored with anecdote, historical and per- 
sonal ; his sentiments upon greater subjects 
always generous and high-toned: these 
points of character have seldom been seen 
in more agreeable combination. Seldom has 
a man left behind him more lively and re- 
gretful impressions ; such as will not allow 
us to be satisfied without some attempt to 
record what we have lost. 

‘* Hic saltem accumulem donis et fungar inani 

Munere.” E 





THe Rev. GEoRGE CRABBE. 
t. 16. Of epilepsy, aged 72, the Rev. 
Ph C abbe, “a of Bredfield, near 
Woodbridge, eldest son and biographer of 
the celebrated poet. 

He was born Nov. 16, 1785, at Stathern 
in Leicestershire ; educated at Ipswich Gram- 
mar School ; took his degree in 1807, at 
Trinity College Cambridge; a year after 
was ordained deacon, and entered on the 
curacy of Allington in Lincolnshire, where 
he continued till 1811, when he went to re- 
side at ‘Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, to which 
Rectory his father had jus: been presented 
by the Duke of Rutland. 

In 1815 he gave up his duty and took to 
residing mainly in London, taking various 
walking excursions through the kingdom. 
In 1817 he married Caroline Matilda Tim- 
brell, of Trowbridge, and took the curacy of 
Pucklechurch, in Gloucestershire, where he 
continued 18 years. It was in 1832 that, 
his father dying, and a complete edition of 
his Poems being called for, Mr. Crabbe con- 
tributed the volume containing the Poet’s 
life, one of the most delightful memoirs in 


the language. In 1834 he was presented 
by Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst to the vicar- 
ages of Bredfield and Petistree, in Suffolk, 
in the former of which he built a parsonage, 
and continued residing till his death. Of 
his numerous family five children alone 
survive him, of whom the eldest son, George, 
in holy orders, is Rector of Merton, Norfolk, 
and the second, Thomas, is in Australia ; the 
remaining three are daughters. Besides 
his father’s biography Mr. Crabbe was author 
of a volume of ‘ Natural Theology,” on the 
plan and in the form of the ‘ Bridgwater 
Treatises,” and of several Theological and 
Scientific ‘iracts published independently 
or in magazines, 

To manhood’s energy of mind, and great 
bodily strength, he united the boy’s heart ; 
as ‘nuch a boy at seventy as boys need be 
at seventeen ; as chivalrously hopeful, trust- 
ful, ardent, and courageous ; as careless of 
riches, as intolerant of injustice and oppres- 
sion, as incapable of all that is base, little, 
and mean, With this heroic temper were 
joined the errors of that over-much affec- 
tion, rashness in judgment and act, liability 
to sudden and violent emotions, to sudden 
and sometimes unreasonable like and dis- 
like; and, in defiance of experience and 
probability, over-confidence—not in himself, 
for he was almost morbidly self-distrustful— 
but in the cause he had at heart, that it 
must bring about the result he desired. One 
of those he was whose hearts, wild, but 
never going astray, are able only to breathe 
in the better and nobler elements of hu- 
manity. 

Under a somewhat old-fashioned acqui- 
escence with indifferent things and peuple, 
he covered a heart that would have gladly 
defied death in vindication of any vital 
truth, often most loudly proclaiming what 
might most likely compromise himself; a 
passionate advocate of enquiry and freedom 
and progress in all ways—civil, religious, 
and scientific ; as passionate a hater of all 
that would retard or fetter it ; and some- 
times inclined to defend’ a dogma because 
bold and new and likely to be assailed. For 
there was much of the noble and Cervan- 
tic humourist in him, beside a certain 
quaintness of taste, resulting from a simple 
nature, brought up in simple habits and 
much country seclusion. And if a boy in 
feeling, he was a child in expressing his feel- 
ings, especially of enjoyment in little and 
simple things, which those more pampered 
by the world mistook for insincere. And 
whatever his intolerance of verse, he was far 
more the poet’s son than he believed, bow- 
ing his white head with more than botanic 
welcome over the flower which reminded 
him of childhood, and convinced him of the 
Creator’s sympathetic provision for his 
creatures’ sense of beauty; or in some of 
his long and strong walks, whether in soli- 
tary meditation or earnest conversation on 
the only subject he cared for, stopping to 
admire some little obscure parish church in 
which he could discern cathedral propor- 
tions, or to lament over some felled oak- 
trees, by whose however needful fall, he de- 
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clared the guilty landowner “‘ scandalously 
misused the globe.” For like many mag- 
nanimous men he had a passion for great 
trees and buildings ; indeed, an aptitude for 
architecture, which, if duly cultivated, might 
have become his real genius. 

Not long before his death he left a short 
paper to be read by his children immedi- 
ately after it, affirming up to the last period 
of responsible thought, that he was satis- 
fied with the convictions he had so care- 
fully come to; bidding nobody mourn over 
one who had lived so long, and on the 
whole so happily ; and desiring to be buried 
as simply as he had lived, “‘in any vacant 
space on the south side of the churchyard.” 

hither, accordingly, he was carried, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 22; and there, attended 
by many more than were invited, and scarce 
one but with some funeral crape about him, 
were it no bigger than that about the 
soldier’s arm, was laid in death among the 
poor whose friend he-had been; while the 
descending September sun of one of the 
finest summers in living memory, broke out 
to fling a farewell beam into the c'osing grave 
of as generous a man as he is likely to rise 


upon again. 
E. F. G. 





WILLIAM TaswWELL, Esq. 


Aug. 24, At his residence, Green Park, 
Bath, aged 80, William Taswell, Esq. 

In the first number of the GENTLEMAN’s 
MaGaZing, 1731, is recorded the death of 
the Rev. William Taswell, D.D., Rector of 
St. Mary’s, Newington, Surrey, the great- 
grandfather of this gentleman. 

Dr. Taswell had married, in 1695, Frances, 
daughter and co-heiress of Edward Lake, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Exeter, and Chaplain 
and Tutor to the Princesses Mary and Anne, 
daughters of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II. ; by whom he had issue William 
Taswell, M.A., Vicar of Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire ; who marrying, in 1735, Do- 
rothy, daughter of Roger and Sarah Ken- 
nett, of Faversham, Kent, left issue at his 
death, in 1775, (with William, Henry, and 
Lake, who had no male issue, ) George Tas- 
well, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Madras Fen- 
cibles, who married, in 1776, Honora, daugh- 
ter of Richard and Mary Dawkes, of Dover, 
and widow of Capt. Philip Pitman, Military 
Service. He died in 1814, at Tours, in 
France, leaving two sons, William, (just de- 
ceased,) and George Morris Taswell, Esq., of 
St. Martin’s Hall, Canterbury. 

Mr. Taswell (who was for many years 
Captain in the Gloucestershire Yeomanry) 
married, in 1809, Octavia, daughter of Chas. 
Partridge, Esq., of Cotham-lodge, Glouces- 
tershire ; who died in 1848, without issue, 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Taswell, in 
conjunction with his brother, caused the 
tombstone of his ancestor, Dr. Taswell, to 
be removed from the floor of the chance! of 
St. Mary's, Newington, (where it was ob- 
scured by boarding, and in a very neglected 
state,) renovated, and placed against the 
wall of the church. It is of black marble, 


and contains the following inscription, sur- 
mounted by the Taswell arms impali 
Lake :— 
FRANCISCA 
Uxor dilectissima Gul™. Taswett, S.T.P. 
Hujus Ecclesia Rectoris ; 
Filia viri venerabilis Eduardi Lake, S.T.P. 
In lucem edita 10 Cal. Julij 1673 : 
Uitam nimis brevem Immortalitate commutavit 
: Cal. Julij 1720. 

Et hic Sita est una cum tribus Liberis 
Maria, Thoma, et Nathanielle, 
Eduardus, Filius ejus natu maximus 
Anno &tatis 25, peregre profectus 
Tribus ante matrem Septimanis interijt 
GUL. TASWELL, 8.T.P. 

Natus Cal. Maij 1652. 

Diem extremum egit 1731, Anno Zt. 

80. 


Under which is lately inscribed :— 


This Marble is removed from the floor of the 
Chancel, renovated, and placed here by Wil- 
liam Taswell, Esq., of Bath, and George 
Morris Taswell, Esq., of Canterbury, 
great-grandsons of the above- 
named William and Frances 
Taswell, June, 1857. 





THOMAS CRAWFORD, SCULPTOR. 

Art has to mourn the loss of one of its 
ardent disciples, and the world a man of 
rare genius, in the death of Thomas Craw- 
ford, the American sculptor. After Gib- 
son,—upon whom he trod closely in origin- 
ality of conception and bold objective 
strength, though less austere in sentiment, 
less classical and less rigidly true to the old 
Greek type,—he was the only sculptor 
of any mark in Rome. To his country- 
man, Hiram Powers, Crawford might be in- 
ferior in the mechanism, as he was far and 
undeniably superior in dignity of design, 
in originality, and all the higher plastic 
qualities. His surfaces might, perhaps, be 
less faultlessly smooth, his execution less 
satisfactory to an ad unguem connoisseur ; 
but his freshness of thought could not fail 
to arrest, and his unconventional freedom to 
impress, a spectator who could contentedly 
see a stripling from the New World boldly 
enter the lists and measure his strength for 
a trial of excellence which has been sup- 
ee only possible to natives of the old. 

homas Crawford was of Irish parentage, 
and born at New York, in 1814. His fond- 
ness for art led him, when quite a boy, to 
a carver in wood, with whom he wor ed in 
his native town. In 1834 he went to Rome, 
and worked in the atelier of Thorwaldsen, 
and in 1839 produced the first work which 
brought him into notice,—‘‘ Orpheus enter- 
ing Hell in search of Eurydice.” This was 
soon followed by ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood,” 
a group of strange and almost painful 
beauty—‘“* Herodias with the Head of John 
the Baptist,” “ Flora,” and ‘‘ The Dancers,” 
two life-size graceful figures of the Goddess 
of Spring unsustained, and a tripping girl 
with a little boy, who is looking sadly on a 
broken tambourine,—casts of these works 
are at Sydenham —* The Hunter,”—a — 
instinct with manliness and grace, in a bold 
unconventional attitude. The hunter, a 
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very Orion of fleetness, long-limbed, and 
spare of flesh, though goodly and well-knit, 
is returning from the chase with a kid and a 
duck slung over his shoulders, his left hand 
on his dog, which he holds in a leash, its 
feet drawn up, mouth shut, eye and ear 
listening. 

His later works are a bronze statue of 
Beethoven, in the Atheneum at Boston ; an 
equestrian figure of Washington, standing on 
a plinth, with -medallions of his principal 
generals in the Square of Richmond, Vir- 

inia, and the pediment for the Capitol at 

Vashington, which memorializes “tie pro- 
gress of civilization in America.” The pedi- 
ment is seventy-two feet long and eight feet 
high. In the centre is a figure of America, of 
heroic size, her feet on a wave-beaten rock, 
thesun behind her ; one hand is outstretched, 
the other holds two crowns ; on each side are 
six figures, carved and draped, from the life. 
The backwvoodsman with his hatchet hewing 
the tree about to fall. A snake is starting 
out defiantly. Then follows an Indian 
group :—dying. chief, squaw and papoosh, 
and red men squatting around, and we p.ss 
on to warrior-figures, sword in hand, em- 
blematic of the revolution. A merchant- 
prince seated on a bale, turning over a 
globe, illustrates a later historic period. A 
pair of schoolboys, arm-in-arm, eyes elate 
and limbs full of action ; and last, the stal- 
wart mechanic, reclining on the emblem of 
transatlantic restlessness and rapidity—the 
wheel. 

Crawford’s charming studio in the Piazza 
del'e Termini is full of unfinished works. 
He had lately spent 12,000 dollars on a new 
studio, whe. a calamitous illness made him 
lay down the chisel he was never again to 
take up. Thenceforth the world was to 
him what it was to Milton—nay, sadder. 
He went to Paris, he came to London, but 
the disease was beyond medical art, he was 
told that a tumour was feeding on his braiu. 
We have reason to know that he bore his 
trouble like a man, with heroic strength and 
unsiaken nerves,—silently, indeed, —who 
can wonder! He had those about him 
whom he loved, and, happily, he was spared 
from seeing the sad faces of his friends. He 
died, if an artist can die, on the 8th of 
October, His remains go to America to- 
day, and his countrymen will, we doubt not, 
give them fitting sepulture.-— Atheneum, 
Oct, 24. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 11. At Delhi, the Rev. A. R. Hubbard, 
M.A., Missionary S.P.G.; he was murdered in 
the Delhi Bank, whither he had gone for security. 

Sept. 9 At Donagh Glebe, Glasslough, the 
Rev. William H. Pratt, V. of Donagh. 

Sept. 12. At Morecambe, the Rev. J. A. White- 
head, P. C. of Thrimby, Westmoreland. 

Sept. 15. At Leney Glebe, co. Westmeath, the 
Rev. Thomas M’Mahon, Incumbent of that 
parish. 

Sept 17. The Rev. John Potterton, Vicar of 
Lusk, Dublin. 

The Ven. Henry Foulkes, D.D., Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Dr. Foulkes had been 
principal of his college forty years, having been 


elected to succeed Dr. David Hughes in 1817, 
The rev. gentleman proceeded to his B.A. degree 
Avril 30, 1794; M.A., April 6, 1797 ; B.D., May 
3, 1804; and D.D., March 29, 1817. 

Sept. 18. At Foley-house, Great Malvern, the 
Rev. William Hall Graham, B.A., 1828, Exeter 
College, Oxford, R. of Great Bentley (1837), 
Essex. 

Sept. 19. The Rev George William Barrow, 
eldest son of the late George Hodgkinson Barrow, 
esq., of Ringwood-hall, Derbyshire. 

The Rev. Thomas Baker, of Mallahow-house, 
Dublin, Vicar of Naul. 

At Stoke-Talmage, Oxfordshire, aged 93, the 
Rev. Cranley Lancellot Kerby, B.C.L., 1791, New 
College, Oxford, R. of Stoke-Talmage (1820), and 
V. of Bampton (1824), in the same county. 

Sept. 22. At the Glebe, the Rev. Heary Gibson, 
Vicar of Killinagh ; dio. of Kilmore. 

Sept. 24. Aged 82, the Rev. Jeremiah Jackson, 
B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800, formerly fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of Elm w. 
Emneth (1825), Cambridgeshire, and Prebendary 
of Brecon. 

The Rev. William Bernard, R. of Clatworthy 
(1810), Somerset. 

Sept. 25. Aged 67, the Rev. Thomas Harrison, 
Perpetual Curate of Welberswick and Blyth- 
burgh, Suffolk. 

Sept. 27. At his residence, at St. David's, aged 
59, the Rev. Edmund Melvill, Chancellor of the 
Diocese and Cathedral of St. David’s. 

Sept. 28. At Dun, the Rev. John Eadie, 
Minister of the parish. 

Sept. 30. At Interlachen, Switzerland, from 
the effects of a fall, aged 71, the Rev. Henry Des 
Veuz. 

At New North-terrace, Exeter, aged 36, the 
Rev. Frederick Pitman, Rector of Iddesleigh. 

Oct. 1. At Lancaster, aged 45, Francis Burton 
Danby, M.A., Chaplain to the Lunatic Asylum, 
Lancaster. 

Oct. 3. Suddenly, at the Vicarage, Yalding, 
Kent, aged 60, the Rev. Richard Ramsay Warde, 
Vicar of Yalding. 

Oct.6. At Dover, aged 78, the Rev. Matthew 
Irving, D.D., Canon of Rochester Cathedral, 
Vicar of Stuminster Marshall, in the county of 
Dorset, and one of H. M.’s Chaplains in Ordi- 
nary. 

Ont. 7. At Bideford, aged 60, the Rev. Richard 
William Kerly, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 

At his residence, Brotherton, Tor uay, the 
Rev. William Nicholson, M.A., formerly Rector 
of Corscombe, Dorsetshire. 

Oct.10. At Walford, near Ross, Herefordshire, 
aged 68, the Rev. John Thirkill, B.D., late Fellow 
of Braxenose Co!lege, Oxford, youngest son of the 
late Fras. Thirkill, esq., Boston, Lincolnshire. 

At Braemar, suddenly, the Rev. Dr. Hutchison, 
of Silverton-hill, Lanarkshire, late Chaplain to 
the Hon. East India Company. 

Oct. 13. At his rooms, aged 72, the Rev. Thos. 
Henry Ashhurst, D.C.L.. Senior Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxfo'd. He was the third son of 
the late Sir William pone | Ashhurst, a Judge of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

At Brighton, aged 57, the Rev. John Wickes 
_— Rector of Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford- 
shire. 

Oct. 15. At Ravensden-hill, near Bedford, the 
Rev. Thomas Lister Joseph Sunderland. 

Oct. 18. At Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts., aged 
55, the Rev. Wm. Francis Harrison, B.A., Rector 
of the above parish, late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


May 10. At Meerut, Vet. Surg. John Phillips, 
fourth son—and on ny 22, at Jersey, Capt. 
Frederick Phillips, late Royal Scots Greys, sixth 
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son—of the late Capt. Joseph Phillips, 12th Royal 
Lancers. 

May ll. Aged 27, Lieut. the Hon. Hiley R. 
Addington, 74th Bengal Infantry, drowned (it is 
believed) in the Jumna, in escaping from the 
mutineers at Delhi. 

May 24. At New Plymouth, New Zealand, 
aged 32, Charles Hetley, esq., youngest son of 
the late Richard Hetley, esq., of Maida Vale, 
London. 

May 29. At Hissar, in the N.W. Provinces, 
John Wedderburn, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
Alice, his wife, and John James, their infant 


son. 

May 31. At Shahjehanpore, by the mutineers 
of the 28th N.I., aged 22, Arthur Chester Smith, 
esq., Bengal Civil Service, only son of the late 
Edward Peplow Smith, esq., of the same service. 

At Shahjehanpore, Capt. Marshall James, 28th 
Regt. B.N.I., son of the late Lieut.-Col. James, 
H.E.1.C.S., Saltford-house, Bath. 

June —. At Mahomdee, Lieut. Alexander Key, 
of the 28th B.N.I., eldest son of John Key, esq., 
of Chester-st., Grosvenor-pl.; and at the same 
time, his wife, Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Col. Walter Rutherfurd, of the Bengal Army. 

June6. At Allahabad, Robert Stewart, esq., 
Lieut. and Adjt. 6th B.N.I., second son of the 
late Robert Stewart, of Calcutta. 

Also at Allahabad, Ensign George Lloyd 
Munro, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. C. A. Munro, 
Bengal Army. 

At Allahabad, aged 18, Ensign P. 8S. Codd, 73rd 
B.N.I., only son of the late Capt. J. E. Codd, 
H.M.’s 3rd Light Dragoons. 

June 9. At Mahomdee, aged 18, Ensign Ed- 
mund Cadell Scott, 28tn B.N.I., the second 
son = Major G. D. Scott, of Lovelhill, Winkfield, 
Berks. 


Also at Mahomdee, aged 21, Lieut. Thomas: 


John Hope Spens, 28th Regt. B.N.I. 

Near Fyzabad, aged 24, Lieut. Charles Marsbam 
Parsons, of the 3lst Madras N.I., second son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Parsons, C.M.G. 

Also at the same time, Major John Mill, Bengal 
—v and June 19, the infant dau. of the 
above. 

June 10. At Mohadubbah, Oude, Lieut. Walter 
Harington Thomas, 22nd Regt. Bengal Native 
Infantry, son of the late Capt. G. H. Thomas, 
7th Madras Cavalry. 

Aged 33, Augustus Frederick English, Lieut. 
in the late 22nd Bengal Native Infantry, young- 
est son of the late Sir John Hawkin English, 
K.G.V. He was murdered, with six other 
officers of the regt., by villagers at Mohadubbah. 

Aged 24, George Lister Cautley, Lieut. in the 
late 22nd B.N.I., and eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
George Cautley, of the late 8th Bengal Cavalry. 

June 14. At Gwalior, Major Francis Shirreff, 
65th B.N.I., commanding the 4th Regt. Gwalior 
Contingent, fourth son of the late David Shirreff, 
esq., Kinmyllies, Inverness-shire. 

une 15. At Evenwood, near Auckland, New 
Zealand, Mary Julia, wife of Major R. Cary Bar- 
nard, late 4ist Regt. 

At Cawnpore, Capt. Eugéne Currie, of H.M.’s 
84th Regt.; and, drowned, on the 9th June, 
near Fyzabad, while making his escape from the 
mutineers of the 17th N.I., Lieut. Richard Currie 
Bengal Artillery, youngest son—of the late Claud 
Currie, Physician-Gen., Madras. . 

At Cawnpore, aged 24, Gilbert Ironside Bax, 
Lieut. in the 48th Bengal Infantry, third son of 
John Bax, esq., of ‘'wyford-house, Herts. 

At Cawnpore, Brigadier Alexander Jack, C.B., 
Commandant of the Station, a distinguished 
officer under Sir H. Smith at Aliwal, and Lord 
Gough at Chillianwalla and Goojerat; also at 
the same place, Andrew William Thomas Jack, 
pee fi of the late Very Rev. Dr. Jack, Princi- 
pal of King’s College, Aberdeen. 

At Cawnpore, Lieut. Charles Dempster, Bengal 
Artillery, eldest son of T. E. Dempster, late 
Superintending Surgeon of the Cawnpore Divi- 
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sion. Believed to have perished in the general 
massacre at the same place, Jane, wife of the 
above, and second dau. of the late Rev. J. Birrell, 
Cupar Fife. Also their four young children, 
Charles, William, Henry, and an infant son, 
name unknown. 

At Cawnpore, aged 26, Frederick Redman, 
Lieut. of the late lst Regt. B.N.I., fourth and 
youngest son of the late George Clavering Red- 
man, esq., of Claringbold-house, St. Peter’s, Isle 
of Thanet, Kent. 

At Cawnpore, aged 39, Major William Reade 
Hillersdon, commanding the 53rd Regt. B.N.L., 
third son of the late John Hillersdon, esq., of 
Barnes, Surrey. At Cawnpore, aged 35, Chas. 
Geo. Hillersdon, esq., Magistrate and Collector 
of the district, fifth son of the late John Hillers- 
don, esq., of Barnes, Surrey. Also, supposed to 
have fallen in the general massacre, aged 21, 
Lydia Leslie, wife of the above, eldest dau. of the 
late Major Prole; also, John Derville and Lydia, 
their infant son and dau. 

At Cawnporé, Lieut. Murray G. Daniell, 2nd 
Bengal Light Cavalry, third son of Capt. E. M. 
Daniell, H.C.S., Gloucester-sq., Hyde-park. 

At Cawnpore, aged 28, Capt. R. U. Jenkins, of 
the 2nd Bengal Cavalry, second son of R. C. Jen- 
kins, esq., of Beachley, Gloucestershire. 

At Cawnpore, Lieut. G. J. Glanville, 2nd Ben- 
gal European Fusileers, H.E.I.C.S., third son of 
Francis Glanville, esq., of Catchfrench, Cornwall. 

June 27, At Cawnpore, Lieut. George Lind- 
say, of the Ist Bengal Native Infan'ry, only son 
of the late George Lindsay, esq., of the H.E.I.C. 
Civil Service, sometime at Broughty Ferry ; and 
on the 9th July, of cuolera, Alice, his sister ; and 
on the 12th July, Mrs. George Lindsay, widow 
of the above George Lindsay, esq.; also at the 
massacre of Cawnpore, which took place on the 
evening of the 15th July, Caroline Anne and 
Frances Davidson, daus. of the above George 
Lindsay, esq. 

Killed at Cawnpore, aged 29, Alfred Charles 
Heberden, civil engineer, second son of the Rev. 
W. Heberden, of Great Bookham. 

Aged 17, treacherously killed by the mutineers 
in the boats at Cawnpore, John Nickleson Martin, 
Lieut. Bengal Artillery, fourth surviving son 
of Rear-Adm. Thomas Martin, of Bittern-lodge, 
Hants., and of Stonfield, Cumberland. 

At Cawnpore, aged 33, Capt. Edward John 
Elms, of the lst Regt. B.N.I., second son of the 
late Rev. Edward Elms, rector of Itchingfield, 
Sussex. 

At Cawnpore, John Pierce Bowling, esq., 
Assistant-Surgeon, 56th Regt. B.N.I.; also, 
Charlotte, wife of the above J. P. Bowling, esq., 
and William Kinsey, their infant son. 

Also at Cawnpore, Capt. Edward J. Seppings, 
2nd B.L.C., Jessie, his wife, and their three in- 
fant boys. 

At Cawnpore, aged 30, John R. Mackillop, 
~~ Service, son of George Mackillop, esq., 
ts) " 


At Cawnpore, Robert Allen Stevens, Ensign 
56th B.N.I., second son of the Rev. Henry 
Stevens, vicar of Wateringbury, Kent. 

At Cawnpore, Bt.-Lt.-Col. E. Wiggins, 52nd 
Regt. N.I., Deputy-Judge-Advt.-Gen., with his 
two youngest children, and Mrs. Wiggins. 

June 30. At Lucknow, aged 25, Josep Brack- 
enbury, Lieut. 32nd Regt. and youngest son of 
the Rev. Joseph Brackenbury, Chaplain of Magd. 
Hospital. 

At Lucknow, in the sortie, aged 39, Capt. 
Charles Steevens, H.M.’s 32nd Regt., eldest son 
of jLieut.-Col. Steevens, formerly in H.M.’s 20th 


gt. 

At Lucknow, Major Banks, Resident Com- 
missioner at Lucknow, who on the death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence succeeded to the chief com- 
mand at the beleaguered Residency. He passed 
twenty-eight years in India, without a day’s 
absence from his duties. 

July 1. Drowned at Sitang, Burmah, aged 
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27, C. H. Harper, esq., Madras Med. Serv., son 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Harper. 

July 5. At Agra, William Christian Watson, 
Bengal Civil Serv., son of Col. Thomus Colclough 
Watson. 

July 6. Lieut.-Col. Atkins Hamerton, of the 
2nd (or Grenadier) Regt. N.I., her Majesty’s Con- 
sul and the East India Company’s Agent in the 
territories of the Imaum of Muscat. According 
to the ‘‘ Bombay Gazette,” Col. Hamerton had 
accompanied Capt. Burton and his exploring 
party from Zanzibar some distance down the 
coast, on their way for the great inland lake, 
when he was taken ill with severe diarrhea, and 
had to return in haste. He died four days after 
his arrival at Zanzibar. 

At Simla, aged 52, Col. Wm. Stuart Menteith, 
fourth son of tie late Sir Charles Granville Stuart 
Menteith, Bart., of Closeburn. 

July8. Killed at Futtyghur, Lieut.-Col. Tudor 
Tucker, 8th Bengal Light Cavalry, son of Rear- 
Adm. J.T. Tucker, C.B.; also, on the 15th July, 
at Cawnpore, Louisa Isabella, wife of the above, 
and their four children, and Annie, eldest dau. 
of Adm. Tucker. 

July 11. Drowned, accidentally, in the Ganges, 
in escaping from Futtyghur, aged 47, Brevct- 
Major Johnson Phillott, 10th N.I., eldest son of 
Johnson Phillott, esq., of Hereford. 

July 12. Shot at Konahere Bithoor, aged 36, 
Capt. William Thornton Phillimore, of the 10th 
Bengal Native Infantry, the younger son of 
William Phillimore, esq., of Deacon’s - hill, 
Elstree. 

July 14, At Sealeote, aged 34, Capt. John E. 
Sharpe, 46th N.I., third son of the Rev. Dr. 
> vicar of Doncaster. 

July 22. At Jullundur, Punjab, Capt. An- 
struther MacTier, of the-6th Bengal Light 
Cavalry, and second son of the late Anthony 
MacTier, esq., of Durris, Kincardineshire, N.B. 

July 23. Before Delhi, Brevet-Capt. Wi liam 
George Law, 10th Bengal N.1., second sun of 
W. J. Law, esq., of Upper Seymour-st. 

At Segowlee, Major J. G. Holmes, commanding 
the 12th Irregular Cava ry, and Alexandrina, 
his wife, youngest dau. of the late Major-General 
Sir Robert Sale, G.C.B. Also, at Sealcote, July 
9th, his son-in-law, Col. Brind, C.B., of the Ben- 
gal Artillery. 

Believed to have been killed on the Ganges, 
about Singhee Rampore, after the fall of Futty- 
ghur, in July last, aged 37, Major Alexander 
Robertson, Bengal Artillery, agent for gun-car- 
riages, third son of the late George Robertson, 
esq., Deputy-Keeper of the Records of Scotland ; 
at the same time and place, Elizabeth Len- 
nox Montgomerie, his wife, dau. of the late 
Dr. W. Montgomerie, Superintending-Surgeon 
H.E.1.C.8.; also, Elizabeth Graham Mont- 
gomerie, their infant daughter. 

July 24. At Delhi, aged 22, Lieut. Edward 
Jones, Bengal Engin ers, second son of Edward 
Jones, esq., of Liverpool. 

July 27. Before Delhi, aged 25, Thomas Eden 
Dickins, Lieut. Bengal Artillery, fourth son of 
= Dickins, esq., of Cherington, Warwick- 
shire. 

At Brussels, Harriet, widow of the Rev. John 
Anthony Cramer, D.D., Dean of Carlisle, and 
late of Christ Church, Oxford. 

July 29. Killed in action, in the disastrous 
expedition to Arrah, aged 21, Edward Birkett, 
Lieut. and Adjutant H.M.’s 9th Regiment, and 
youngest son of the late Rev. James Birkett, of 
Ovingham, Northumberland. Also at the same 
—_ _ Ralph Mitford Ingilby, late 7th Ben- 
gal N.I. 

Aug.1. At Ghazeepore, aged 25, Robert Henry 
Pomeroy, B.C S., (formerly of Trinity College, 
Cambridge,) only son of the late Hon. Henry 
Pomeroy. 

Aug.— Killed by the mutineers of his regi- 
ment; the 27th N.I., at or near Kolapore, aged 
23, Lieut. James Thomas, eldest surviving son of 
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Also at the same time, near 


Sir William Norris. 
Kolapore, Ensign Edward Ironside Stubbs, 
youngest son of Willia:a Stubbs, esq., of Western- 
under-Penyard, Hereford. And at Kolapore, 
Ensign Frederick William Heathfield, third and 
beloved son of the late Richard Heatufield, esq., 
of Sussex-sq., Hyde-park. 

Aug. 2. Before Delhi, aged 32, Capt. Eaton 
Joseph Travers, Eengal Army, and of the Ist 
Punjaub Rifles, son of the late Major-General 
Sir Robert Travers, K.C.B. 

Aug. 3. At Kidderpore, Calcutta, aged 66, 
Capt. John Ostlife Beckett, formerly of the 
H.E.1.C.8. 

4ug.5. At Hartrow-manor, Somersetshire, Anne 
relict of the lute Bickham Escott, esq., M.P., a 
gentleman of family and fortune. Mrs. Escott, 
who was very much respected in the neigh- 
bourhood, had been suffering from an attack of 
low fever, and was under the professional care of 
Mr. Henry, surgeon, of Stogumber. In the 
course of her illness, Mrs. Escott had been in the 
habit of taking occasionally sinall doses of acetate 
of morphia, a preparation of which was unfortu- 
nately kept on the mantel-shelf of her bed-room, 
where also was placed another phial, containing 
some medicine of a different description. The 
doses were usuilly administered to the inv lid by 
her lad)’s maid, but that from which her death 
so unhappily resulted was administered by her 
own hand. The servant had occasion to leave 
the room for a short time, and on her return, her 
mistress calling her, said to her, ‘Oh! I have 
taken the wrong medicine.” ‘The unfortunate 
lady’s head had been affected that morning by 
the fever, and the lady’s maid at first hoped that 
she might have imagined such a thing, but as 
Mr. Henry was in the house at the time, she 
made him acquainted with the statement, and he 
hastened to the jady’s bed-chamber, and found 
her w.th tie phial, labelled, ‘‘ Solution of acetate 
of morphia” in her hand. He asked her what 
she had taken, to which she faintly responded, 
“T am afraid that I am poisoned—for God’s 
sake, do save me.’”? Every means was used 
to counteract the effects of the poison, but all 
proved unavailing, and the respected lady ex- 
pired at six o’clock. 

Augustus Elliott Fuller, esq., of Rose-hill, in 
the cou ity of Sussex, and of Clifford-st., London, 
having survived his wife about 18 months, who 
was dau. and heiress of the late Owen Putland 
Meyrick, esq., of Bordorgan, Anglesey, at which 
place, inthe family vault, hisremains are interred. 
The deceased was the nephew of John Fuller, 
esq., (one of the Parliamentary celebrities of Geo. 
IIL), and succeeded to the Brightling estates 
upon his death. The family residence was at 
Rose-hill, in that parish. Mr. Fuller justly prided 
himself on being an Old English gentleman, a 
reputation he successfully maintained by his 
at'achment to rural affairs. When called upon 
by the yeomanry to become candidate, in 1837, 
for the representation of East Sussex, he cheer- 
fully acceded to the request; and although, as 
he said, ‘‘he threw himself into the breach” 
when he first came forward, he was scarcely pre- 
pared for the great support which attended that 
effort, or he might readily have been returned by 
his private friends in the Mayfield district. At 
the next election, in 1841, the Hon. Chas. C. 
Cavendish retired from the field. Mr. Fuller 
now took upon himself the arduous duties of a 
constant attendant at the divisions in the House 
of Commons, and during his parliamentary career 
gave more votes than any other member. In 
the performance of these duties he was ever 
faithful to his political principles, never having 
given a single vote opposed to the agricultural 
interest. He never professed to be a speaker, 
but he did good service to his constituents . @ his 
indomitable perseverance and attention. ore 
brilliant men might have been selected for the 
duties he was called upon to perform, but there 
could not be a more useful representative. We, 
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in common with his early supporters, deeply re- 
gretted his defeit at the last election, an event 
brought about by the increase of electors at 
Brighton, who were strangers to his worth, and 
felt no sympathy with the county constituency. 

It was the intention of the electors to present 
the deceased with a testimonial, and subscription 
lists are even now opened at various places in 
East Sussex. The expressions of kind feeling 
which were evinced by the rural districts to- 
wards Mr. Fuller, after the election, affor !ed 
bim much gratification. Personally he did not 
regret being released from the duties of the House 
of Commons, although he often repeated he was 
still ready to give his -onstituents his services as 
long as they were required. 

The subject of this notice was the eldest son of 
John Trayton Fuller, esq., of Heathfieid Park, by 
the only daughter of Gen. Elliott, afterwards 
Lord Heathfield. He was born in 1777, con- 
sequently he was in the 80th year of his age. He 
murried Clara, dau. of Owen P. Meyrick, esq., of 
Bordorgan. His eldest son is Owen John Au- 
gustus Fuller Meyrick, who succeeded to his 
grandfather’s estates at Bordorgan, and will suc- 
ceed to those in Sussex. 

Aug. 6. At Maesgwartha Clydach Iron Works, 
Breconshire, aged 65, Sarah, wife of Mr. John 
Thomas, and only dau. of the late Mr. John Bas- 
nett, of Great Smith-street, Westminster. 

Aug. 8, At Loodiana, Herbert Durnford, En- 
sign 61st Regt. B.N.I., aged 18, second surviving 
son of J. C. Durnford, esq., of Upper Phillimore- 
place. 

Aug. 9. Capt. Wright, of Brattleby, a Justice 
of the Peace for the division of Lindsey, and a 
Deputy-Lieut. for the county of Lincoln. 

Aug.10. At Delhi, Lieut. Charles John Heaton- 
Ellis, her Majesty s 6 h Carbineers, nephew of 
— Stracey, Bart., of Rackheath-hall, Nor- 
folk. 

Aug. 13. At Lima, aged 44, in consequence of 
wounds inflicted by an assassin, Stephen Henry 
Sullivan, esq., her Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires, 
and Consul-General to Peru. 

Aug.19. At Hastings, aged 52, JohnGoldsworthy 
Shorter, esq. The inhabitants of the town of 
Hastings were startled on Wednesiiay morning 
by the sad intelligence that Mr. Shorter had ter- 
minated a life of suffering by suicide. The de- 
ceased gentleman was much and deservedly 
respected for his able public services; and all 
who knew anything of the bereaved family—the 
wife and seven children—sympathized with them 
sincerely and deeply in their sudden sorrow. In 
addition to the office of town-clerk, Mr. Shorter 
has, for many years been clerk to the borough 
magistretes, clerk to the local board, coroner for 
the borough, clerk to the commissioners of taxes, 
and, in connection with his partner, Mr. Phillips, 
clerk to the county magistrates. He had been 
in parmership with Mr. Phillips for nearly 
twenty-nine years; aud the firm has been well 
known as one of the most respectable and high- 
principled in the kingdom. For six years Mr. 
Shorter has been afflicted with paralysis of his 
lower members, and has been unable to move 
about the town only as weeledin a chair. But, 
during the greater part of that time, his mental 
faculties have appeared unimpaired, and his at- 
tention to business has been remarkable. It was 
only within the last few weeks that these pro- 
tracted sufferings seemed to have affected that 
strong intellect, and to have occasionally de- 
prived it of the power of self-government. The 
Jury returned a verdict, ‘That the deceased 
destroyed himself whilst in a temporary fit of in- 
sanity.” 

Aug 21. At Nassau, Bahamas, after a very 
short illness, Lieut.-Col. Frederick Augustus 
Wetherall, eldest son of Major-General Sir George 
Wetherall, K.C.B. Adjutant-General Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wetherall served with his regiment (17th 
Fooi) in the campaigns in Affghanistan, under 


Lord Keane, and was present at the siege of 
Ghuznee and the capture of Khélat. He subse- 
uently served on the staff in Canada; and at 
the time of his death was Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mandant of the Ist West India Regiment. 

At Gravesend, Mrs. Charles, late of Chillington- 
house, Maidstone, relict of Lieut. John Charles, 
of H.M.’s 36th Reet. of Foot, and third dau. of 
the late John Eagleton, esq., of Sloane-st. 

At Fern-hill, Blackwater, aged 41, Colonel 
Hugh Mitchell, late of the Grenadier Guards, 
only son of the late Colonel and Lady Harriett 
Mitchell. 

At Whitesmuir Smithy, Old Cumnock, aged 88 
Janet Meikle, or Hutchison. Those aequiinted 
with her (says the ‘‘ Ayr Advertiser’’) felt rather 
an extraordinary interest in her humble history, 
on account of her early connection with the fa- 
mily of Robert Burns, the poet. Her father was 
one of the bari’s ploughmen, at Mossgiel, and 
** Wee Davock,” whose precocity is chronicled in 
the “‘ Inventory,” was her brother. Janet always 
spoke of the Burns family with respect. ‘*They 
never sat ilk ither’s bidding,” she would say; 
sometimes adding, ‘‘ They were maistly a’ sure ta 
be reading at their meals.”” Some one happening 
once to remark in Janet’s presence, when she 
was very old, that, ‘* It was a pity the poet after~ 
wards became so reckless,” ‘‘ Ay, atweel was’t,” 
she replied ; and then, as if relenting, she added, 
** But Iam thinking a hantle o’ folk gang bore 
ridly aglee, and wha kens but he baith asked 
grace and gut it puir fellow.” ‘* He was a fine 
han’ at pleasing bairns (continued Janet with 
great simplicity), mony’s the time I hae seen him 
tak them on his knee and tell them a story.” 

Aug. 22. Atthe residence of Duncan Campbell, 
esq., Newton, Islay, John Pattison, esq., M.D., 
F.R.C.S., London. 

At Royal-cresent, Brighton, aged 20, William 
Faulder Kuper, Ensign in H. M’s. 4th (King’s 
Own) Regiment, only son of the late Henry George 
Kuper, H. M.’s British Consul to Baltimore, and 
grandson of the Rev. Wm. Kuper, D,D., Chaplain 
of the Royal German Chapel, St. James’s. 

Aug. 23, At Clifton, at Belvidere-house, aged 43, 
Margar:tta Storville, wife of J. Harrison, esq., 
editor of the ‘‘ Star of Gwent” newspaper, New- 
port, Monmouth. 

At the Admiralty-house, Sheerness, aged 59, 
Eliza Ann, wife of Vice-Admiral Harvey, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

At Malin-hall, co. Donegal, aged 79, Barbara 
— widow of Robert Harvey, esq., of Malin- 

all. 
Aug. 25. At Paiiton, Warwickshire, aged 31, 
Jane, wife of George Murray Dickinson, esq., sur 
geon, and dau. of the late Henry Dalby, esq., 
solicitor, of Leicester. 

At Corfu, Cecilia Pierona, wife of William 
Dixon, eaq., late Captain in the Royal Artillery. 

At Staines, aged 75, Thomas Uwins, R.A., 
Surveyor of Pictures to the Queen, &c. 

Aug. 27. Aged 33, James Platt, esq., M.P., of 
Hartford-house, Oldham. The hon. gentleman, 
who recently returned to Weinoth-park from the 
discharge of his parlia:uentary duties, went out 
about eleven o'clock to have a day’s shooting. 
He was accompanied by his intimate friend, Mr. 
J. Radcliffe, the mayor of Oldham, and other 
gentlemen. After they had been shooting about 
two hours, the party cae, in pursuit of sport, to 
a gully in the moors, which the deceased gentle- 
man was the first to cross. Mr. Josiah Radcliffe, 
the mayor, was following about six yards distant, 
carrying his gun in a horizontal position. In 
taking the leap over the gully he stumbled a little, 
and the trigger caught his leg, causing the gun 
to go off, and the contents to lodge in the calf of 
Mr. Platt’s right leg The wound was imme- 
diately bandaged by one of the party, and the 
unfortunate deceased gentleman was carried into 
the gamekeeper’s house, which was not a very 
great distance, at Ashway Gap. But he never 
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rallied; the shock was too great for his weakly 
constitution ; and although there was little loss 
of blood from the wound, and the bandage was as 
efficient as could have been put on by the most 
skilful of the profession, Mr. Platt died at about 
half-past two o’clock. 

At the residence of Charles H. Hawkins, ena 
Colchester, aged 66, Thomas Wilkinson Warwick, 
esq., son of the late John Warwick, esq., of 
Cumrew, in the co. of Cumberland. 

At Albion-rd., Holloway, Margaret, relict of 
Wm. Bateman, esq., late of Great Bromley-lodge, 

x 


At Milverton-crescent, Leamington, Elizabeth, 
eldest and last surviving dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
Blyth, of Knowle, Warwickshire. 

At Manchester, aged 71, Mr. Wm. Rawson, 
treasurer of the Anti-Corn-Law League from its 
formation. His death occurred from injuries 
sustained in consequence of his being knocked 
down by a horse, while alighting from an omni- 
bus on the Cheetham-hill road. 

Aged 72, William Shiells, R.S.A., the veteran 
artist. He was a native of Berwickshire. He 
possessed considerable versatility, but it was in 
animal painting his forte lay. He was an ami- 
able, kind-hearted man, was never married, and 
died after much suffering. He had seen much 
of life, and had come through all with an un- 
seared heart and a genial temper. 

Aug. 28. At Mhow, of fever, aged 35, Annie, 
wife of Col. H. M. Durand, Bengal Engineers, 
and Acting Resident of Indore, third dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir John McCaskill. 

Mr. C. Wright, solicitor, of Essex-st., Strand, 
had been in St. James’s Park taking exercise, in 
company with Mrs. Wright, and was seated on 
one of the benches opposite the Duke of York’s 
ae when he suduenly fell down and ex- 
pired. 

At her residence, in Dinham, Ludlow, aged 80, 
Amelia, widow of the late Col. Salwey, of the 
Moor-p:rk. 

At Hauxley, Northumberland, Katherine Man- 
ners Sutton, dau. of the late Most Rev. Charles 
Manners Sutton, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Aug. 29. At Rockstone-place, Southampton, 
aged 78, General Patrick Campbell, of Duntroon, 
late Royal Artillery, formerly Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Columbia, and afterwards Consul-General and 
Diplomatie Agent in Egypt. 

At the family mansion, Dover-st., Piccadilly, 
London, aged 35, the Hon. Vere, Viscount Hin- 
ton, last surviving son of the Right Hon. Earl 
and Countess Poulett. His lordship was born 
August 20, 1822, and became Viscount on the 
death of his elder brother, in August, 1843. The 
deceased, who was an Hanoverian, enter d the 
army as Ensign in the 68th Foot, in 1848, from 
which, after a few years’ service, he retired. In 
October, 1852, he was appointed Col. of the Ist 
Somerset Militia. 

At Zion-house, Pulborough, the residence of 
the Rev. F.G. Sharp, Mr. John Mance. On 
Thursday afternoon, the 27th, he was seized 
with paralysis throughout the whole of the right 
side. He had been visited slightly with this 
complaint several times previously, but had par- 
tially rallied from each attack. The last, how- 
ever, was of too serious a nature, and he expired 
from its effects on the following saturday. Thus 
e ded the career of this once active servant of 
the county, who for nearly 33 years fulfilled the 
duties of the office of governor of Petworth 
gaol and house of correction, with the grea'est 
fidelity, and who devoted his energies and his 
talent towards effecting thorough prison disci- 
pline, the moral reformation of the prisoners in 
his custody, and the greatest economy in the ex- 
penditure of the prison connected with this 
division of the county. It is not too much to say 
that the Lord Lieutenant of the county, and the 
magistra'es in general, appreciated the services 
of Mr. Mance, when by an order of the court of 
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quarter sessions, in January last, an annuity by 
way of superannuation (as previously recom- 
mended by the visiting justices), the highest the 
law would allow, was awarded him for his 
“ great and meritorious services.”’ 

Aug. 31. At the residence of J. F. Bourne, esq., 
Georgetown, Demerara, aged 55, John Alves, esq., 
of Enham, Hampshire. 

Near Minghyr, of cholera, Capt. G. H. Hunt, 
78th Highlanders. Capt. Hunt will be remem- 
bered as the ‘“‘hero of Ahwaz,” having com- 
manded the detachment of three hundred men 
sent from Mohamreh up the Karoon River, when 
the extraordinary spectacle was presented of a 
numerous Persian army retiring before this small 
force, leaving guns and ammunition in the hands 
of the victors. He had also previously served in 
the expedition to Barazjoon ; was present at the 
battle of Kooshab, and was afterwards engaged 
in the pursuit of the Persian army after the cap- 
ture of Mohamreh. The brilliant exploit at 
Ahwaz drew forth the thanks of the Governor- 
General, who specially noticed Capt. Hunt’s gal- 
lantry on the occasion. 

At Union-st , Berkeley-sq., Mrs. Elizabeth Fen- 
ton. The deceased, who was between 60 and 70, 
was for nearly 40 years attached to the house- 
hold of the late amiable and lamented Queen 
Dowager, and was present with that illustrious 
personage when she breathed her last. After the 
sad event Mrs. Fenton retired upon a handsome 
pension. The deceased was possessed of great 
wealth, and it appears that she has not a relative 
surviving to claim it. 

Sept. 1. At Norwich, aged 75, Anthony Hud- 
son, esq., banker. Strong in intellect, and par- 
ticularly courteous in manner, Mr. Hudson did 
not, perhaps, take so prominent a lead as his 
natural accomplishments might have command- 
ed; but, when sought, his opinion was freely 
given, whether to political friend or political op- 
ponent, and exhibited soundness of judgment 
and a general correctness of conclusion, espe- 
cially in matters connected with commerce, for 
which he was well qualified, having for many 
years in early life taken an active part in the 
management of the bank of Messrs. Harvey and 
Hudson. The late Mr. Hudson took no part in, 
or ever held office, we believe, under our char- 
tered Corporation; but after the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Bill he was selected as one of 
the new magistrates, and for more than twenty 
years he has been a very constant attendant on 
the bench, where his decisions were given with 
firmness and impartiality. Mr. Hudson was 
Chairman both of the Church and general list of 
Charity Trustees, and he was also one of the 
Governors of Bethel Hospital. . 

Sept. 2. At his seat of Yair, in Selkirkshire, 
Mr. Pringle, of Whytbank. The deceased gen- 
tleman was, we believe, in his 66th or 67th year. 
Mr. Pringle entered political life as member for 
Selkirkshire in 1830. He was not returned to 
the first reformed parliament, but his county (of 
which he was Vice-Lieutenant) re-elected him in 
1835, and he continued to represent it until he 
finally quitted the House of Commons in January 
1846. His capacity for business had meanwhile 
recommended him to the notice of Sir Robert 
Peel, and in 1841 he was appointed to the Scotch 
Lordship of the Treasury. This office he resigned 
in 1845, feeling himself unable to support the 
Conservative Ministry in the measure for in- 
creasing and perpetuating the endowment of 
Maynooth. Soon after Mr. Pringle’s retirement 
from the Treasury, he was appointed to the office 
of Keeper of the General Register of Sasines. 
The acceptance of this situation rendered it ne- 
cessary that he should give up his seat in par- 
liament, and he now withdrew into that private 
life where his many excellent and amiable quali- 
ties made him so much and generally esteemed. 
In 1830 he married his cousin, one of the 
daughters and co-heiresses of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Dick, of Caprington, and by this lady he 
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leaves issue an only son, now at the University 
of Cambridge. 

At Trelawney, Cornwall, aged 73, Mary, wife 
of John Cooke Hardinge, esq., and youngest dau. 
of the late Sir Harry Trelawney, Bart. 

At Lower Phillimore-place, Kensington, Mary 
Ann, relict of Archibald Dyer, esq., of Hanover- 
crescent, Brighton, and only surviving child of 
the late Thomas Winstanley, D.D., Principal of 
St. Alban Hall, Oxford. 

At Springfield-lodge, Sudbury, aged 35, Ellen 
Newman, wife of J. Mason, esq., and only child 
of the late Capt. Rodney Wentworth Sims, of 
Sudbury. 

Sept. 3. At his residence, Western-cottages, 
Brighton, aged 67, Captain Peter Gordon. 

At his residence, Kidlington, aged 52, J. R. 
Holmes, esq. 

Sept. 4. At the Royal Naval College, Ports- 
mouth, aged 45, Andrew Roger Savage, Capt. 
Royal Marine Artillery. The deceased gentle- 
man was well known in the town from his con- 
nection with the Royal Seaman and Marines’ 
Orphan School, of which he was Honorary Sec- 
retary for many years. He was devotedly at- 
tached to the school, and devoted his whole ener- 
gies and abilities to the furtherance of its interests 
and the development of its resources. 

At his residence, East Emma-pl., Stonehouse, 
aged 82, Rear-Adm. James Wilkes Maurice. The 
venerable and gallant officer entered the navy in 
August, 1789, and in 1792 obtained the rank of 
midshipman, and while of that rank participated 
in Lord Bridport’s action in 1795. After seeing 
further active service, he was transferred to the 
‘Royal George,” 100, flag-ship of Lord Brid- 
port, who promoted him soon afterwards to the 
Glory,” 90. Lieut. Maurice, in September, 1802, 
was appointed to the ‘‘ Centaur,” under Commo- 
dore Samuel Hood, in which he served at the 
capture of St. Lucie, Tobago, Demerara, and 
Essequibo. At the head of a party of marines 
he did valuable service at Martinique, where he 
got wounded by the explosion of the magazine; 
and he aided in destroying a 6-gun battery— 
for his conduct on which occasion he received a 
sword from the Patriotic Society. On Feb. 3, 
1804, after nearly a month had been expended in 
planting five guns, and placing provisions and 
stores upon an all but inaccessible eminence, 
situated in the sea, near the south-west end of 
Martinique, called the Diamond Rock, the rating 
was assigned to it of a sloop of war, and the com- 
mand given to Lieut. Maurice, as a reward for 
the part he had taken in its equipment. He held 
it until June 2, 1805, when, owing to the want of 
ammunition and water, he was under the ne- 
cessity of surrendering it to a French squadron 
of 2 sail of the line, 1 frigate, 1 brig, a schooner, 
and 11 gunboats, together with 1,500 troops, after 
sustaining a day’s attack with a degree of gal- 
lantry which procured him the high admiration 
of a court-martial and the warm applause of Lord 
Nelson. The enemy lost 30 killed and 40 wounded 
on shore pcan yom one A of their ships and boats), 
and also lost 3 gunboats and 2 rowboats. The 
British, who only numbered 107, had but 2 killed 
and 1 wounded. When governor of the island of 
Anholdt, in March, 1810, he rendered his name 
famous by the brilliant manner in which he de- 
feated an attempt made to reduce it by a Danish 
flotilla and army, amounting in all to nearly 
4,000 men, who, after a close combat of nearly 
four hours and a-half, were driven back, with a 
loss of three pieces of cannon, 16,000 musket-ball 
cartridges, and upwards of 500 prisoners—a 
greater number by 150 than the garrison itself. 
Although the loss of the assailants was so severe, 
that of the British was confined to 2 killed and 
30 wounded. The glorious defence of Anholdt 
became the universal theme of praise, and its 
gallant conductor received the warm thanks of 
the Admiralty. He remained at the island until 
September, 1812, since which the gallant officer 
has not held employment. His commission bore 
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date as follows: — Lieutenant, April 3, 1797; 
Commander, May 7, 1805; Captain, Jan. 18, 
1809 ; and Rear-Adm. (retired), October 1, 1846. 
He had received the naval medal and two clasps, 
and was the recipient of an honorary reward 
from the patriotic fund. 

Sept.6. At Toronto, Canada West, aged 65, 
Col. Samuel Peter Jarvis, late Chief-Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs for Canada. 

Sept. 7. Suddenly, at Weymouth, aged 61, 
Louisa, the wife of T. Shew, esq., of Montpelier, 
Clifton. 

At Kempsey, Worcestershire, aged 78, Lieut.- 
Gen. G. A. Henderson, K.C., K.H., Col. 59th 
Regt. He entered the army in 1793, and up to 
his retirement on half-pay, in 1817, had seen con- 
siderable active service. He received the war 
medal and four clasps for Egypt, Vimiera, Co- 
runna, and Toulouse. In 1836 he was made a 
Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and 
had previously received the order (2nd class) of 
the Crescent. In April, 1852, he was appointed 
Colonel of the 59th Regiment. 

Sept. 8. At St. Lucia, West Indies, of fever, 
Charles Edward Probyn, esq., D.A.C.G., eldest 
= of Capt. Thomas Probyn, of Douglas, Isle of 

an. 

Sept.%. Sir Wm. Henry Dilon, K.C.H., Vice- 
Admiral of the Red. 

Aged 87, Robert Enkel, esq., of Holloway-ter. 

At Redcar, aged 75, Jane, relict of Robert 
Watson, Darnell, late of the Grange, Bishop- 
wearmouth. 

At Branksome-tower, Dorsetshire, aged 28, 
Jane, eldest dau. of Edmund Packe, esq., of 
Stanhope-pl., Hyde-park. 

Aged 78, Samuel Bayley, C80 of the Avenue, 
Ellesmere, Shropshire, and formerly of Dids- 
bury, Lancashire. 

Sept. 11. AtCottage-road, Harrow-road, aged 
75, Liet.-Col. J. Harris, late of H.M.’s 24th Reg. 

At Middleham, after a long illness, Mr. Job 
Marson, jun., rider to the Earl of Zetland and 
other turf celebrities. He won the St. Leger 
three times in eight years, viz.:—In 1843 on 
Nutwith ; in 1847 on Van Tromp; and in 1850 on 
Voltigeur, after a dead heat with Russbrough. 

At Bedford, aged 36, Capt. Frederick Trollope, 
of the Bengal Army, youngest son of the late 
Rear-Adm. Trollope, C.B. 

At the house of her son-in-law, W. B. Hem- 
ming, esq., Addison-road north, aged 77, Mary 
Stace, relict of the late John Lawson, esq., of 
Shooters’-hill, and second surviving dau. of the 
late Sir John Pinhorn. 

Sept.12. At his residence, Cambridge-st. 
Hyde-park, London, aged 59, Francis Frankland 
Fothergill, esq., son of the late Thos. Fothergill, 
esq., of Aiskew-house, near Bedale, Yorkshire. 

Aged 55, at Dunbar, Mr. Wm. Wilson, brother 
of Mr. James Wilson, Secretary of the Treasury, 
andof Mr. Walter Wilson, manufacturer, Hawick. 
Also his two daughters, Helen and Alice Wilson, 
aged respectively 17 and 14 years, who had ven- 
tured into the sea to bathe, when a heavy sea 
struck the group, drawing them underheath the 
waves. Mr. Wilson came running down to the 
beach, dashed into the water, and perished with 
his children. 

Sept.14. At Hollywood-lodge, West Brompton, 
Emily, wife of Capt. E. P. Nisbett, of the Trinity- 
house. 

At Somerford-park, near Congleton, Cheshire, 
aged 64, Sir Charles Peter Shakerley, Bart. He 
was by maternal descent the head and represen- 
tative of an ancient —— settled in that county 
so far back as the reign of Henry III. The last 
heir male of the Shakerleys left a daughter, who 
married, in 1764, Charles Buckwork, esq., of 
Park-place, Berks., who assumed in 1790, by act 
of parliament, the name and arms of Shakerley 
alone. He died in 1834, leaving two sons, the 
elder of whom was the gentleman so recently 
deceased, and who, having served the office of 
high sheriff of his native county in 1837, was 
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created a baronet in the following year, on the 
occasion of her Majesty’s coronation. He mar- 
ried, first, in 1819, Mdle. Laura Angelique 
Rosaba, daughter of the Marquis d’Avaray, from 
whom he was divorced in 1830; and, second, in 
1831, Jessie, dau. of James Scott, esq., of Rother- 
field-park, Hants., by whom he has left an only 
dau., and a son, Charles Watkin, born in 1831, 
who has now succeeded as second baronet. 

~ At Corfu, aged 20, H. A. Whitmore, esq., En- 
sign 46th Regt. 

"| Sept. 15. At Windsor-terrace, Southsea, aged 
79, Oliver Chapman, esq., formerly of Little- 
hampton. 

At Brighton, Major.-Gen. Boger Williamson 
Wilson, C.B., Bengal Army. 

* In Paris, :Daniel Manin, the celebrated de- 
fender of Venice, and President of the Venetian 
Republic in 1848, of hypertrophy of the heart. 

Sept. 16. At the Hotel du Rhin, Place Vendome, 
Paris, Adelaide, relict of Walter Bentinck, esq., 
dau. of the late Sir Josias Stracey, Bart., and 
sister of Sir Henry Stracey, Bart., of Rackheath- 
hall, Norfolk. 

At Newmarket, aged 75, Sarah, widow of Capt. 
Street, R.N., late of Portsmouth. 

At York, aged 71, Christopher John Newstead, 
esq., solicitor. Deceased was for upwards of 
fifty years clerk of indictments, and for the last 
thirty-one years deputy clerk of the assizes on 
the Northern Circuit. 

At Glasgow, Andrew Cross, esq., Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute of the Western District of Perthshire. 

At Bonnington-pl., near Edinburgh, George 
Calder, esq., solicitor. 

Aged 54, Mr. James Legrew, the sculptor, of 
Albany-road, Kensington. He committed suicide 
by ee out his brains with a large horse- 
pistol. 

Sept. 17. Aged 69, his Highness the Duke 
Eugéne of Wurtemburg, at his castle in 
Carlsruhe. 

At Paris, the Hon. Martha, dau, of John, 
eighth Baron Rollo of Duncrubs, and wife of 
Col. Richardson Robertson, of Tulliebelton, 
Perthshire. 

At Mappowder, Dorset, aged 34, Elizabeth 
Sarah, the wife of the Rev. Basil J. Woodd. 

At York-pl., Brighton, aged 72, Sarah, wife 
4 the Rev. Charles Thomas Smith, of Reigate, 

urrey. 
At his residence, King’s-road, Brighton, aged 
89, Moses Mocatta, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Tetbury, Gloucestershire, aged 

61, E. B. Paul, esq., eldest son of the late R. C. 


‘aul, esq. 

At Warkworth, Northumberland, John Clut- 
terbuck, esq., aay years a magistrate for the 
county, and formerly Major in H.M.’s 65th Regt. 
on Nt Th Hamlet, N aged 

orpe Hamlet, Norwich, 85, Sus 
relict of Benjamin Reeve, esq., of Wangford. _ 

At Buxton, Derbyshire, Charlotte, wife of 
Charles Ford, esq., of Russell-sq., London. 

Sept 19. At Weymouth, Julia Elizabeth, sister 
and heiress of the late Thomas Watkin Youde, 
esq., of Plas Madock, in the county of Denbigh. 

At South Thoresby, aged 63, Eleanor, wife of 
Henry Winder, esq., and dau. of the late Rev. 
John Singleton. 

At Greenfield-pl., Dundee, David Milligan 
Jolly, esq., late Comptroller of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, Dundee. 

M. Gustave Planche, the eminent critic and 
contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes. The 
Minister of Public Instruction has offered to de- 
fray the expenses of his interment. 

At Shacklewell-green, West Hackney, aged 
62, Mr. James Thorowgood, fourth and last sur- 
viving son of the late Mr. Samuel Thorowgood, 
of ry me wg 

At Denby Villa, Leamington, aged 30, Peter 
George, youngest son of Edward John Carter, 
esq., of Theakston-hall, Yorkshire. 

pt. 20. In London, Henry David Erskine, 


the twelfth Earl of Buchan. His Lordship was 
the eldest son of the witty and accomplished 
Henry Erskine, fourth son of the tenth Earl of 
Buchan. His remains were interred on Monda 
last, at Ripon Cathedral. The present Earl, wi' 
John Gordon, ods of Arkinhead, and Wm. 
Harvey, esq., of Castle Temple, sons-in-law of 
the deceased, attended the funeral from Scot- 
land, accompanied by the Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean of Ripon, and Wm. Inglis, esq. The 
late Earl succeeded his uncle in 1829, and had 
attained his 74th year in July last. His Lordship 
is succeeded in the title and a portion of the 
estates by his third son, David Stuart, Lord 
Cardross, born in 1815, The estates of Dryburgh 
and Holmes descend to the Hon. Mrs. Biber, 
dau. and only surviving child of the late Earl’s 
— son, Henry, Lord Cardross, who died in 
836. 


At Millbrook Cottage, Southampton, aged 95, 
the Right Hon. Lady Lisle, widow of the Right 
Hon. Lord Lisle. 

In Wincheap, Canterbury, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
relict of W.T. Harnett, esq., formerly of Ospringe 
Parsonage. 

At Cheltenham, aged 68, Mary Helena, widow 
of the late Sir E. Synge, bart. 

At Bath, aged 70, Ann, relict of the Rev. C. 
Maitland, Rector of Little Langford, Wiltshire. 

At Albion-st., Hyde-park, aged 62, Jane Lady 
Anderson, widow of Sir James Eglinton Ander- 
son, M.D. 

At the Cedars, Ombersley, Worcestershire, 
aged 74, Charles Henry Strode, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Bath, aged 31, Mr. Edwin Keene, 
youngest son of Mr. John Keene. The deceased 
‘was the author of ‘Sydney Fielding ;” of a tale 
of Bath, entitled ‘‘Frances;” and of frequent 
contributions to several of the literary periodicals 
of London and Edinburgh. 

At New-st., Wells, aged 52, Edward Lovell, 
esq., Deputy Clerk of the Peace and late Clerk of 
the County Courts of Somersetshire. 

At her residence, in Oswestry, aged 86, Frances, 
widow of Richard Croxon, esq. 

At St. Ann’s, Cheltenham, aged 80, Harriet 
Douglas, dau. of the late Major-General Douglas, 
of Garlston. 

Sept. 22. At Schwalbach, in Germany, Mar 
Anne Lady Strachan, the wife of John Chappe 
Tozer, esq., of Cliffden, Teignmouth. 

Aged 80, at Fern-lodge, Barnes, in the coun 
of Surrey, Maria Pickersgill, wife of H. W. 
Pickersgill, esq., R.A., of Stratford-place, Caven- 
dish-square. 

a est Wellow, Wilts., aged 67, William Snow 

esq. 

At his residence, the Canons, Mitcham, aged 
$9, Anthony Cuthbert Collingwood Denny, esq., 
Lieut. R.N., eldest son of the late Anthony Denny, 
esq., of Barham Wood, Herts., and grandson of 
Cuthbert, Lord Collingwood. 

In Upper Seymour-st. west, Eliza, widow of the 
late Col. James Lewis Basden, C.B., formerly 
89th Foot. 

Sept. 23. At Francis-st., Regent-sq., London, 
James K. Pyne, esq., father of Mr. J. K. Pyne, of 
Alfred-st., Bath, many years the celebrated tenor 
singer of the Theatres Royal Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, and for upwards of forty-six years 
a member of the Foundling Choir, London. 

At her residence, Marlborough-buildings, Bath, 
aged 89, Sarah Wogan Browne, relict of Thomas 
W. Browne, esq., of Castle Browne, co. Kildare, 
Ireland. 

At Vichy, aged 74, Gen. Sir John Doveton, 
K.C.B. e was one of the oldest officers in the 
East India Company’s service. He was born at 
St. Helena in 1783, and left Portsmouth for Madras 
at the early age of 15, as first cadet of cavalry, in 
June, 1798; was soon placed on the staff as aide- 
de-camp to the late Marquis Wellesley, during 
his Governor-Generalship of India. He saw much 
active service in the several campaigns of 1799, 
1803, and 1817, and at one time c a 
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division of the Nizam’s army. He attained the 
rank of General in 1854, and for some years past 
had held the colonelcy of the 5th Regiment of 
Madras Light Cavalry. For his Indian services 
he was le a Knight-Commander of the Bath in 
1838. 
At his residence, Prospect-ter., Reading, aged 
69, Rear-Admiral John Allen. 

At Stevenson-house, Haddington, Anne, wife 
of Sir John Gordon Sinclair, Bart., of Murkie. 

At Margate, Mr. Sinclair, the celebrated Scot- 
tish vocalist. He was born in Edinburgh, in the 
year 1790, and was the father of Mrs. Catherine 
sinclai i now performing at the 





, the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

At Dawlish, aged 36, Eliza Ellen, wife of the 
Rev. Richard Panting. 

At Avon Dassett, Warwickshire, aged 63, Eliza- 
beth Green Marcet, relict of William Haines, esq., 
and dau. of the Rev, Humphrey Jesten, late rector 
of the above college. 

At Lianerchydol, Montgomeryshire, David, 
eldest son of David Pugh, esq., M.P. 

At Surbiton, William Henry Sutton, esq., jun., 
of Bow Churchyard, eldest son of W. Sutton, esq., 
of Hertingfordbury. . 

At Hampstead, Marianne, widow of George 

es, esq. 

Sept. 24. Aged 82, at his residence, Compton- 
hall, near Plymouth, George Boughton Kingdon, 
esq., a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, a gentleman of 
i —v Most Honourable Privy Chamber, 

c., &e. 

From a railway accident, aged 20, the Hon. 
W. W. Windsor Clive. 

After a few hours’ illness, aged 35, Capt. R. T. 
Holmes, 49th Madras N.I., eldest son of the late 
Col. Holmes, C.B. 

At his residence, Norfolk Villa, Leamington, 
Wm. Perfect, esq., formerly a banker at Ponte- 
fract and Leeds. 

At New Shoreham, aged 85, Catherine, the 
younger surviving dau. of the late Colvill Bridger, 
esq., of Buckingham-house, Old Shoreham, Sus- 
sex. 


At Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, aged 65, Miss 
Elizabeth Ottley, dau. of Drewry Ottley, esq., 
many years President and Chief Justice of the 
island of St. Vincent, and sister of the late Sir 
Richard Ottley, Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

Sept. 25. At Old Shoreham Vicarage, the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, after only 30 hours’ 
illness, aged 64, James Adey Ogle, M.D., Regius 
and Aldrichian Professor of Medicine, Tomline’s 
Prelector and Aldrichian Professor of Anatomy, 
and Clinical Professor, in Oxford University ; 
Physician to the Radcliffe Asylum, near Oxford, 
and Treasurer of the Radcliffe Infirmary. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Joseph 
Tritton, esq., Bloomfield, Norwood, aged 37, 
Harriett, wife of the Rev. Zachary Nash, Curate 
of Christ-church. 

At the London-inn, Exeter, aged 60, William 
Mackworth Praed, esq., of Delamore, and Bitton- 
house, both in the county of Devon. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 40, suddenly, 
from disease of the heart, Thomas Ions, Mus. 
Doe. Oxon, organist of St. Nicholas’ Church, an 
accomplished musician, and a laborious teacher. 
Deceased ws the son of Mr. James Ions, man 
years manager of the plate-glass works, Fort 
Banks, Newcastle. At 16 years of age he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Ingham as organist of St. Mary’s, 
Gateshead; and in 1834 became the successor of 
Mr. Thomson at the mother-church of St. Nicho- 
las, Newcastle. 

At Ramsgate, aged 34, Richard John Lechmere 
Coore, esq., late Capt. 40th Foot. 

At es aged 48, Charles Stewart Sweeny, 


esq., M.D. 

At Edinburgh, Mary, the wife of the Hon, 
Charles Langdale. 

At Park-hall, Great Bardfield, Essex, aged 60, 
R. 0. Johnson, esq. 
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At Richmond, aged 72, Gen. Sir George H. F. 
Berkeley, K.C.B., Col. of the 35th Reg., and M.P. 
for Devonport in the last Parliament. The de- 
ceased was the eldest son of the late Adm. Sir G. 
Cc. a G.C.B., sometime Lord Admiral of 
Portugal, by Emily Charlotte, dau. of the late 
Lord George Lennox, and was, consequently, 
first cousin to the late Earl Fitzhardinge and his 
brothers. He was born in 1785, and entered the 
army in 1802 as Cornet in the Royal Horse- 
Guards (Blue) ; he proceeded with the 35th Reg. 
of Foot to Sicily and Egypt, where he served 
during the whole campaign under Lieut.-Gen. 
M. Frazer. He subsequently joined the British 
forces in the Peninsula under Lord Wellington, 
and served as Assisiant Adjut.-Gen. Among 
other engagements, he was present at Busaco, 
Fuentes d’UOnor, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
San Sebastian, and Nive, and received a cross 
and three clasps for his Peninsular services. He 
was subsequently engaged in the campaign in 
Flanders, and was present at Waterloo, and for 
his gallantry on that field received the Order of 
St. Vladimir, 4th class, from the late Emperor of 
Russia, and was made a Knight Commander of 
the Bath in 1815. He was also a Knight of the 
Tower and Sword of Portu; In 1845 he was 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 35th Foot, now 
vacant by his decease, and attained the rank of 
General in the army in 1854. Adopting a differ- 
ent set of political opinions from those main- 
tained by the rest of his family, he was Sur- 
veyor-General of the Ordnance under the Go- 
vernment of Lord Derby from February to De- 
cember, 1852, and sat for Devonport during the 
last parliament in the Conservative interest. In 
1815 he married Lucy, eldest dau. and co-heir of 
the late Sir Thomas Sutton, Bart., by whom he 
has left a family of three sons and a daughter, 
married, in 1838, to Lieut.-Col. Randal Rumley. 

Sept. 26. At Bath, aged 63, Augustus Amyatt, 
esq., many years master of the ‘‘Conock Har- 
riers.” 

At Moniack-castle, Inverness-shire, George 
Forbes, esq., of Wests Coates, Edinburgh. 

At his residence, Upper-st., Islington, William 
Semple, esq., surgeon. 

x. Youngsbury, Herts., aged 85, Lady Giles 
er. 

Aged 83, William Freer, esq., of Atherstone. 

In London, aged 64, William Henry Ladd, 
Capt. of the H.E.I.C.’s late Maritime Service. 

Sept.27. At Marine-ter., Worthing, Maria, 
— of the Rev. T. J. J. Hale, D.D., chaplain at 

aris. 

At his residence, Hunter’s-lane, Handsworth, 
aged 62, Charles Ladbury, esq. 

Aged 80, R. H. Harrison, esq., late of Tanfield- 
eourt, Bencher of the Inner Temple. 

Aged 61, Cleophas Ratliff, esq., of one: 

M. A. Moore, wife of Capt. H. Moore, Vice- 
Consul, St. Valery-sur-Somme. 

Sept.28. At Park-cottage, Dolton, aged 78, W. 
Arnold, esq., late of Park, Iddesleigh. 

At Durham, Mrs. Mary Ann Trotter, wife of 
Dr. John Trotter, died early on Monday morn- 
ing, from taking aconite, administered by mistake 
for henbane, to relieve a neuralgic affection in 
the face. 

Sept. 28. At Dixon’s-green, near Dudley, at 
an advaneed age, Edward Terry, esq., three times 
mayor of Dudley, and for nearly half a century 
head of the firm of Terry and Son, grocers, of 
that place. 

At York, George Home, esq., Staff Surgeon, 
eldest son of the late John Home, esq., W.S., 
Edinburgh. 

At Dover, Charles Edward Malton, late Leiut. 
69t' 


h Regt. 
In Upper Brook-st., aged 51, H. Manning, esq. 
At Brighton, ho 54, Stephen Hutchison, 
esq., of Bromley-hill, Kent, and Adelphi-terrace, 
London. 
Sept. 29. At Torquay, Henrietta Frances, dau. 
of the late Rey. Spencer Madan. 
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Sarah, the wife of the Rev. G. L. Benson, of 
the Close, Salisbury. 

Sam. Roby, esq., of Alvecote Priory, Warwick- 
shire. 

At Cullompton, aged 87, Elizabeth, widow of 
Isaac Davy, esq., of Fordton, Crediton. 

At his residence, Markham-square, Chelsea, 
aged 67, Capt. J. W. Guy, HLE.I. Co.’s Navy. 

Sept. 30. Aged 76, Charles Batsford, esq., of 
Weston, near Bath. 

At Dover, aged 65, Willm. Monins, esq., Lieut.- 
Col. East Kent Militia, and Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county of Kent. 

At his residence, Cove-cottage, West Lul- 
worth, Dorsetshire, aged 87, Commander James 
Rains, R.N. 

At the Manor-house, Nettlebed, Oxon, aged 
68, Sally, relict of William Thompson, esq. 

At St. James’-street, Pall-mall, aged 73, Edw. 
Woodcock Walker, esq., formerly of 55, Red 
Lion-st., Clerkenwell. 

Lately, Col. Pisacane, who was concerned in 
the late Mazzinian outbreak. He was the son of 
Janvier Pisacane, Duke de San Giovanni, and 
was born at Naples, on the 22nd Aug. 1818, and 
educated at the Royal Military College of Nuzia- 
tella, where he distinguished himself by his as- 
siduity and good conduct. In 1847 he voluntarily 
quitted the Neapolitan service, and joined the 
French Foreign Legion, which he quitted in 
1848, to join the Italian patriots. When Mazzini 
concocted the late movement, he chose Pisacane 
as its leader. The Colonel objected to the affair 
altogether, as, he said, there was no chance of 
success; but his objections were overruled by 
Mazzini, and he commenced operations. The 
result is already known. Pisacane, who was 
wounded in the first attack, shortly after put an 
end to his own existence, to avoid the fate which 
he was sure would await him. 

At Paris, aged 67, M. Pigal, a sculptor of some 
merit, and one of the best-known collectors of 
curiosities in Paris. His death was caused, it is 
stated, by the grief he experienced on discovering 
that a speeimen of a most valuable medal, which 
he had been long seeking for, and had recentl 
purchased at a very high price, was after all 
only a well-executed imitation of the genuine 
one. Pigal had reduced economy, or rather ab- 
surd self-denial, to a system, to ps te he adhered 
with constancy through life. In his youth, his 
daily expenditure, apart from rent, was three- 
pence half-penny per diem, but in later years he 
gave way to luxurious ideas, and actually ex- 
pended sixpence daily. All his money went in 
the purchase of curiosities, which, in the absence 
of any heirs, becomes the property of government. 
Pigal restored the Porte St. Denis, and executed 
the bas-reliefs of the Madeleine, besides contri- 
buting to many other publie buildings. 

The Cincinnati papers record the death of Mrs. 
Mary Gano, one of the original settlers, and the 
mother and grandmother of the leading citizens 
of that city. We copy the following :—Mrs. 
Gano, then Miss Goforth, arrived in this State, 
in company with twenty-eight others, in 1788. 
The little colony established itself first at Colum- 
bia, below the mouth of the Little Miami. At 
that time the present site of Cincinnati was a 
dense forest, only inhabited by wild beasts and 
rarely penetrated by the aborigines, The feeble 
colony of which Mrs. G., then a timid girl, was 
a member, had been compelled to fight its way 
down the river, on the banks of which the me- 
nacing savages were constantly appearing with 
hostile demonstrations. Her proudest recollec- 
tions, upon which she delighted to dwell to the 
very latest hours of her life, were of her dining 
at the ‘same table with Generals Washington and 
Lafayette, at her father’s house, in New York. 
Her father, Judge Goforth, was the first judge 
appointed in the North-West. He received his 
commission from George Washington. She lived 
to see the fifth generation of her d dants. 


on a visit there, after residing in Cincinnati for 
sixty-eight years. 

A Romance.—Lately, at Spa, the Viscount de 

Lery, who inherited an enormous patrimony, 
which he squandered in Paris, living in gorgeous 
splendour—his horses, mistresses, dinners, and 
suppers being the object of universal wonder- 
ment and admiration. Having got to the end of 
his tether, he was ‘‘abandoned of his velvet 
friends,” and in this desolate, destitute condition 
he wandered to London, where he picked up a 
precarious subsistence as a supernumerary at 
the Princess’s Theatre, at a shilling per night. 
Whilst in the enjoyment of this limited income, 
he received news of his kinswoman, the Duchess 
of Plaisance, having died in the East; but as she 
had disinherited him, and as he might have found 
some difficulty in establishing credit with a tailor, 
he did not go into mourning. The next mail 
brought him news that the Duchess’s library, 
containing her will, had bien burned just before 
her decease. He accordingly came unexpectedly 
into another immense fortune, which he had to 
share with the Duchess’s co-heir, the Duc de 
Valmy. 
At Paris, M. Auguste Comte, the Chief of the 
Positive School of Philosophy, with whose prin- 
cipal work the English public were made ac- 
quainted, a few years ago, in translations by Miss 
Martineau and Mr. Lewes. 

Woodlane-terrace, Falmouth, aged 72, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Charles Trevanion 
Kempe, and youngest dau. of the late Rev. Edw. 
Marshall, of Breage, Cornwall. 

Frederick Sauvage, who was the first to con- 
ceive the idea of applying the screw as an auxil- 
iary of steam, died a few days ago in a maison 
de santé of the Rue Picpus, to which place he had 
been removed about two years ago, when his 
reason left him in consequence of chagrins of 
different kinds. His fortune and health had 
been ruined by his labours in scientific disco- 
veries. His discovery of the system of screw 
navigation may be disputed, but no one can deny 
that the union of the two systems was his entire 
work.{ He long resided at Le Perrey, near Havre, 
and it was there that he made the first experi- 
ments of the screw. He had constructed a small 
boat, which he navigated in a large tub which he 
sank in his garden. The Emperor more than 
once gave him assistance in money, and when 
Sauvage’s state of mind required that he should 
be placed in a maison de santé, it was his Majesty 
who took on himself the payment of the ex- 
penses. 

The ‘‘ Border Advertiser” notices the death of 
Francis Blaikie, of St. Helen’s, a man of note in 
the annals of agriculture. Mr. Blaikie was a son 
of the deceased Andrew Blaikie, tenant of Holy- 
dean. He went to England sixty-eight years 
ago, and there became agent, first to the Earl of 
Chesterfield, and subsequently to the Earl of 
Leicester. In connection with the latter, then 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, he was the means of intro- 
ducing on those princely estates the turnip-drill 
husbandry, and the other far-famed improve- 
ments in agriculture to be ever associated with 
that noble name and era. He also contributed 
various papers to the science of agriculture. 
Laden with the honours and the respect of his 
English friends, he retired to the banks of the 
Tweed some twenty-five years ago, and spent 
the evening of his life at St. Helen’s. 

A few days ago, as Madame Grisi was about to 
start from the Euston-station, to fulfil one of 
her provincial engagements, she received a tele- 
graphic despatch announcing the death of her 
aged mother, at Milan. 

Mr. Costar, the warehouseman, has died, 
leaving, it is said, upwards of a million. He was 
a thorough John Bull. A great rival’s ware- 
houses having been burnt to the ground, and the 
Manchester houses looking doubtfully at his ac- 





and died in New York, her native place, while 





ceptances, Mr. Costar at once offered to endorse 
his credit for £100,000, 
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At Grafton-ter., Cheltenham, aged 78, Capt. 
Joseph Marre:t, R.N. Capt. Marrett entered the 
Royal Navy in 1793; was in the ‘‘ Crescent” fri- 
gate in its celebrated action with the French 
frigate of 36 guns, the “‘ Réunion,” which she 
captured. Served in the “ Arion” in the general 
battles off L’Orient, off Cape St. Vincent, and in 
the battle of the Nile ; made Lieut. of the “ Ca- 
nopus,”’ one of the captured ships; served in the 
* Royal Sovereign,” under the flags of Lord Gar- 
diner and Sir Henry Harvey. After the peace 
of Amiens, was Lieut. on board H.M.S. “‘ Eurus ;” 
then commanded the “‘ Aimevell” and ‘‘ Martial” 
gun-brigs, and actively employed off the coast of 
France and Spain, where he captured or de- 
stroyed forty-five of the enemy’s vessels. In 
1810 appointed Flag-Lieut. to the Duke de Bou- 
illon, Rear-Adm. on the Jersey and Guernsey 
station; was afterwards promoted to the rank of 
Commander, and subsequently post-Captain on 
the retired list. 

In the north of Scotland, the Hon. Major 
Alexander E. G. Sinclair, brother of the Earl of 
Caithness. He was the youngest son of the late, 
— aaeemaana tere of his brother the present, 

arl, 

Lately, aged 61, Mrs. Mary Corder, the re- 
spected widow of William Corder, the murderer 
of Maria Martin, at the Red-barn, Polstead, Suf- 
folk, (a crime which created very great excite- 
ment nearly thirty years ago). Mrs. Corder for 
many years conducted a ladies’ school in the 
above neighbourhood, and met with her noto- 
rious husband through the medium of an adver- 
tisement. 

Oct. 1. At his residence, Bury-lodge, near 
Gosport, aged 70, John Brett Purvis, esq., Vice- 
Adm. of the Red. 

At Sawston-hall, Cambridgeshire, aged 23, 
Marie Roger, wife of Ferdinand Huddleston, 
esq., and only child of the Count Roger du Nord, 
of Paris. 

At byron where she had gone on account 
of her health, aged 58, Ann Maria Harris, of 
Hertford-street, Mayfair, only dau. of the late 
Edward Harris, esq., formerly of Finsbury-sq. 
and the West Indies. 

Miriam, wife of the Rev. John Cheale Green, 
Vicar of Rustlington, Sussex. 

The Tyrolese poet, Michael Senn, died in Inn- 
spruck, having not quite completed his sixtieth 
year. His life is one of those melancholy histories 
of wasted talents, disappointed hopes, and an em- 
bittered spirit, which the world, alas! knows too 
well, and has seen too often. He was endowed 
by nature with no common gifts, and as a youth 
was received into the best literary circles of 
Vienna. He was a friend of Schubert, for whom 
he composed many songs, among which we may 
mention the beautiful Schwanen Lied. The police 
looked with unfriendly eyes on this circle of 
clever and harmless friends. Senn was suspected 
and thrown into prison, where he lay for half-a- 
year. When once more set free, he enlisted as a 
soldier, but the military career accorded little 
with his nature, and after some time he retired 
on a pension of 200 florins a-year, about twenty 
pounds of English —- From this time his 
life was one series of misfortunes, which were in 
a great measure brought on him by his own 
soured temper. He sank lower and lower, his 
best friends knew not how to please him, his life 
was blasted and desolate, and his noble intellect 
fell into decay. His poems were published in 
1838, and amongst them are some that will not 
perish. A cyclus of poems called ‘ Napoleon and 
Fortune’ have been compared to Cyclopzan walls, 
which giants have piled together of unhewn 
blocks of granite. Rough and soured, lonely and 
almost forgotten as he was, Michael Senn’s name 
will yet be remembered now he has passed away 
for ever. 

Oct. 2. At his residence, Hertford-st., May- 
fair, aged 81, Robt. Keate, esq., Sergeant-Sur- 
geon to the Queen. He was formerly a surgeon 


in the army, but retired on half-pay in the year 
1807, with the rank of Inspector-General. 

At Grange, Margaret, dau. of the late George 
— esq., of Portlethen, and wife of Major 

ene. 

At Woodbine-cottage, West Wittering, near 
Chichester, aged 78, Miss Ann Cosens Wood- 
man, —- sister of Dr. Woodman, of Leigh, 
near Havant, late Mayor of Chichester. 

At Brighton, aged 59, Neill Malcolm, esq., of 
Poltalloch, Argylishire, and Great Stanhope-st., 
Mayfair, London. 

At Shandwick-pl., Edinburgh, Jane Marianne 
Cumming, eldest surviving dau. of the late Sir 
Alexander Penrose Cumming Gordon, Bart., 
of Altyre and Gordonstown. 

At his residence, Waterloo-house, Dublin, aged 
75, Dr. Curran. 

At Finchley, aged 73, Saml. Henry Manley, 
esq., R.N. 

At his residence, Bicester, aged 57, Henry 
Michael Tubb, esq., banker. 

Oct.3. At Chelsea, William Drummond Os- 
wald, esq., of the Board of Trade, eldest son of 
the late John Oswald, esq., of Croydon, Surrey. 

At Sandgate, while on a visit to his sister, Mrs. 
Frederick Green, aged 47, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Edgar Duff Jones, late of the Bombay Army. 

At Hawkhurst, aged 31, Marianne, wife of F. 
A. Young, esq. 

At Falmouth, aged 14, Philippa Macarmick 
Johns, only dau. of Richard Johns, esq., of 
Trewince-house, Gerrans, Cornwall. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Charlotte, relict of 
Sir Thomas Marrable. 

At the Rev. R. A’Court Beadon’s, the Vicarage, 
Cheddar, after a very short illness, aged 23, 
Laura Jane, second dau. of Sydenham Malthus, 
esq., of Albury, —— 

_At Edinburgh, Hugh Tod, esq., writer to the 


Signet. 

At Burford Rectory, Salop, Anna Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Jemes Wayland Joyce, M.A. 

At Paris, aged 35, James Stuart Ellice, esq., 
son of the late Rev. James Ellice, of Clothnall 
Rectory, Baldock, Herts. 

At Tottenham, aged 66, Robt. Maynard, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 82, George Teer, esq., son 
of the late George Teer, esq., Capt. R.N. 

Oct. 4. At his residence, Cheltenham, aged 
75, Capt. William Coote, R.N. 

At Framingham Rectory, Rebecca Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Plume, and eldest dau. 
of Dr. Buck, of Norwich. 

At his residence, Wheelock-house, near Sand- 
bach, aged 65, James Skerratt, esq. 

Oct. 5. Aged 10, Mary Ann, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Chas. Raikes Davy, of Tracy-park, Glouces- 
tershire. 

At Brunswick-terr., Brighton, aged 68, Chas. 
Baird, esq., eldest son of Francis Baird, esq., of 
S:. Petersburg. 

At Barton-pl., near Exeter, aged 28, Mary 
Anne, wife of John Lewis Merivale, esq. 

At Cambridge-terr., Hyde-park, Rosa Jane, 
wife of Henry Collinson, esq., of Lower Haliford, 
and of the Middle Temple. 

Oct.6. At Bath, Louisa Frances, fifth dau. of 
F. C. P. Reynolds, Archdeacon of Bombay. 

At his residence, James’s-pl., Hammersmith- 
road, aged 68, Louis Holbeck, esq. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, Ursula Jane Eliza, 
wife of Capt. Walker, of the Hon. Corps of Gen- 
tlemen-at-Arms, and eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Henry Chamberlain, bart. 

Oct.7. At Paris, aged 75, Julian Skrine, esq., 
formerly of the Bombay Civil Service, and banker 
at Cambridge. 

At his residence, in St. Thomas's-st., Ports- 
mouth, aged 67, retired Rear-Admiral Joseph 
Harrison. 

At Beverley, aged 52, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
Alderman Geo. Stephenson, of that place and 
Portington, and only dau. of the late Robert 
Stephenson, esq., of Beverley. 
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At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 29, Madeline, 
wife of Commander R. Scott, R.N., and eldest 
dau. of the late - go Bowes, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Brathay-hall, Ambleside, Westmoreland, 
aged 64, Giles Redmayne, esq. 

At Hadnal, near Shrewsbury, Charles Hulbert, 

, author of “The History of Salop,” &c. 
ok Margate, aged 35, Anne Elizabeth, wife of 
Chas. Kemp Dyer, esq., of St. Alban’s. 

Aged 31, Caroliue, wife of Henry Hibbit, esq., 
of Adelaide-road-north, St. John’s-wood. 

At Coltham-house, Cheltenham, aged 70, Edw. 
Creek, ~ 

At Camden-house, Caversham, aged 54, Henry 
Tebbs, esq., late of Uxbridge-common. 

At Riseley, Beds, aged 47, Caroline Ellen, wife 
of the Rev. Richard Young, Vicar of Riseley. 

Oct.8, At Coombe-house, Herefordsh., aged 75, 
Harriet, wife of Thos. Bourke Ricketts, esq., and 
second dau. of the late Gen. Wm. Loftus, Col. 
of the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 

At Belmont-house, Sidmouth, Mary Susan, 
wife of C. 8. Tinling, esq., of Ashwell, Herts, 
and only surviving dau. and co-heiress of the 
late Michael Leheup, esq., of Hessett, Suffolk, 
and Ashwell, Herts. , 

At Exeter, aged 75, the Lady Jane Erskine, 
oo dau. of the late John Francis, Earl 
o r. 
At Margate, aged 66, W, H. Younger, esq., of 
St. James’s-sq., London. 

At Portsmouth, aged 77, Jas. Lowndes, esq. 

Aged 37, Robert Smith, solicitor, of Regent’s- 
park-terr., and Furnival’s-inn 

Aged 36, Harriet Lucy, wife of the Rev. A. 
Beaton, Rector of Colton, Staffordsh. 

Aged 80, Benjamin Walker Lacy, esq., of 
Clapham and West Smithfield. 

At his residence, Beach Priory, Southport, 
aged 42, James Darwell, esq. 

Oct. 9. Aged 31, the Princess Marie, eldest dau. 
of the King of ome 

At Bildeston, Suffolk, aged 90, Ann, dau. of 
the late Sir John Henslow, formerly Surveyor of 
the Navy, and aunt to the Rev. Professor Henslow, 
of Hitcham Rectory. 

At Trowswell-house, Goudhurst, aged 90, Mrs. 


‘ope. 
At Neasdon-house, Middlesex, aged 65, Walter 


Adam, esq. 

At his residence, Queen’s-terr., Haverstock- 
hill, aged 78, Joseph Haigh, esq., late of the 
Ordnance-office. 

At his residence, Pjoloholm, near Gottenburgh, 
Sweden, aged 48, Richard Dann, esq., formerly 
of the Queen’s Dragoon Guards, 

Oct. 10. At Sidmouth, aged 81, Ann Mary 
Radford, dau. of the late John Mackintosh, esq., 
of Dalmunzie, and widow of Peter Radford, esq., 
of Exeter. 

At his residence, Montpellier-mansion, Chel- 
tenham, Capt. George Harris Wallace, late of 
her Majesty's 16th foot. 

Aged 70, Ann, wife of Thomas Rogers, esq., 
solicitor, New Grove-house, Bow-road, Fen- 
church-st., city. 

Oct. 11. At Howard-place, Edinburgh, Thomas 
Allardice, esq. 

At his country residence, Petersfield, Hants., 
aged 71, Thos. Edgington, esq., of Old Kent-rd. 

At Clarendon-terrace, Notting-hill, aged 56, 
Harriet Eliza, wife of the late John De la Poer 
Beresford, esq., Colonial Secretary of St. Vincent, 
West Indies, 

At Bognor, Sussex, Anna Maria, wife of 
Charles Milne, esq., of Spring-grove, Hounslow, 
and of the Inner Temple, London. 

Aged 40, Benjamin Yarrow, third son of the 
late Geo. Arrowsmith, esq., of Dorking, Surrey. 

At Manor-st., Clapham, Caroline, wife of J. 
W. P. Graham, esq. 

At the Cottage, Haddington, John Haldane, 
esq., F.R.S.E., late of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay 


Company. 
. At Cheltenham, aged 44, William Edwards 


anerants esq., of the Greenway, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Oct. 12. In Bedford-circus, Exeter, Richard 
Hatswell Dewdney, ae 

At his residence, Kensington-park-gardens, 
Gen. J. F. Salter, C.B., of the H.E.I.C.8. 

At Rathmullan-house, county Donegal, aged 
82, Thomas Batt, ~ 

At his residence, Franche-house, near Kidder- 
minster, aged 35, Henry Brinton, esq. 

At the residence of his father, George Parnell, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and of New 
Broad-st., London, aged 28, the youngest son of 
Hugh Parnell, esq., of Upper Clapton. 

Aged 67, Mary, wife of William Harvey, esq., 
of Salford. 

Aged 87, Mrs. Anna Coombs, relict of James 
Coombs, esq., of Benet’s-hill, Doctors’ Commons, 

At Summerland-pl., aged 79, Capt. B. Parker. 

Oct, 13. At Kingsdown, Bristol, aged 83, 
William Dean, esq. 

At Melton oo 75, T. B. Sikes, esq., 
late of Tilton-on-the-Hill. 

At Southampton, aged 82, Ann Maria, wife of 
Capt. George Barnard, R.N. 

Oct. 14, Aged 85, Richard Twining, esq., F.R.S., 
Banker, of Bedford-pl., Russell-sq.,and the Strand, 
London. He was a pupil of the learned Dr. Parr, 
in the Grammar-School of Norwich, and a mutual 
esteem and friendship began and grew with 
years. At the age of fifteen he entered the house 
of business in the Strand, and there for the 
unusually long period of seventy years he pre- 
sided over the firm with unvarying integrity, 
and to the last was ever ready with counsel and 
advice for all,—receiving friends of every rank 
with the most benevolent courtesy. In every 
period of his life he was active in whatever ser- 
vice was required. As the Colonel of the Troop 
of Royal Westminster Volunteers he acquired the 
highest respect and honour. In more advanced 
life he supported various institutions, working 
for the highest good of his fellow-creatures, and 
became a member of several societies. He was 
for many years Chairman of the Committee of 
Bye-Laws at the East India House, where, as in 
every other official situation, he fulfilled the 
duties with the strictest fidelity. In public, as 
well as in the wide circle of his family life, he 
was an example of the true Christian character, 
and is gone to his rest beloved and honoured by 
a large and varied class of society. 

Aged 76, Stephen Gaby, esq., of Westbrook- 
house, Bromham, Wilts. 

At his residence, Clemens-st., Leamington, Dr. 
Patrick Brown, M.D. 

At Queen-sq., St. James’s-park, Sarah Anne, 
wife of Peter Brophy, esq., and second dau. of 
= John Humifireys Parry, esq., barrister- 
at-law. 

At his residence, Lawrence-st., York, aged 73, 
Samuel Tuke. 

At Buxton, aged 21, Ellen Louisa Hay, third 
dau. of Leonard Currie, esq., of Clarendon-pl., 
Hyde-park-gardens, 

At Arundel, Mrs. Puttock, widow of Edward 
Bowden Puttock, esq. 

Oct. 15. At Dedham, Essex, aged 65, Major- 
Gen. Joseph Leggett, H.E.1.C.S., Madras Army. 

Aged 63, Edward John Harington, esq., second 
son of the late Sir John Edward Harington, 


bart. 

Suddenly, aged 26, Rose, wife of William 
Froom, jun., esq., of Catford-house, Kent. 

Oct. 16. At Fordton-house, Crediton, aged 66, 
Thomas Pring, esq., Clerk of the Peace for the 
— of a wa a siieas 

t Amesbury, Wilts, aged 64, Sarah, wife o’ 
George Best Batho, ~ 4 

Oct. 17. At his father’s residence, aged 21, 
Lieut. George Grieve, of H. M’s. 38th Regt., 
eenont son of William Royall Grieve, esq., of 

<ilburn, Middlesex. 

At Rye-lane, Peckham, aged 68, Samuel Wick- 
ens, esq. 
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ged 63, Caroline, wife of James Cousens, esq., 
of Sidcup-house, Kent. 

At Dover, aged 68, Matthew Kennett, esq. 

* At Marlborough-hill, St. John’s-wood, Caro- 
line, wife of Sir William E. Burnaby, Bart. 

At his residence, South Audley-st., aged 53, 
Francis Wilson, esq., eldest son of the late 
Thomas Wilson, esq., of Hackney, and of East 
Ham, Essex. 

Oct. 18. At Tetworth-hall, Everton, St. Neot’s, 
aged 59, John Pickering, late of Kensington, and 
Whitehail-pl. 

At Notting-hilil-terr., aged 50, Harry Criddle, 


esq. 

At Shadwell-lodge, Carlisle, the residence of 
her brother-in-law, the Chancellor of Carlisle, 
Agnes, third surviving dau. of the late William 
Boteler, esq., of Eastry, Kent. 


At Montpelier-crescent, Brighton, Samuel 
Waller, esq., late of Cuckfield. 

Oct. 19. At King’s Lynn, faged 84, Lewis 
Weston Jarvis, esq. 

Edward Tatton, infant son of the Hon. Thomas 
and Sophia Frances Pakenham. 

From Upsal, in Sweden, we learn that that 
university has lost one of her most celebrated 
—- in the person of Professor Swane- 

rgen, who has just died, at the age of fifty- 
one; also Rector Svedborn, the editor of the 
Astonblad, one of the cleverest and best con- 
ducted newspapers of Stockholm, who has fallen 
a victim to the cholera at the above-named town. 
Herr Svedborn was a man of great learning and 
scientific knowledge, and his loss will be severely 
felt both in the political and literary world of his 
native country. 











TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
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Sept. 26 .] 521] 152] 140] 153] 30] 1002 886 | 820 | 1706 
Oct. 38 .| 588] 173] 150] 143 | 33 | 1087 916 | 849 | 1765 
” 10 .| 524] 141] 147] 138] 43] 993] 690]. 678 | 1368 
» 17 .| 5387] 141] 146] 141] 38] 1003 | 936) 849 | 1785 
































PRICE OF CORN. 














Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks. J 56 4 42 10 26 0 36 8 45 7 43 4 
Woe 17, ef 85 10 | 43 0 | 2% 6 | 3 4 | 4 6 | 44 5 


Oct. 17, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 17. 5s. to 10. 10s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 41. 15s. 
HOPS.—Sussex, 2/. 12s. to 37. 5s.—Weald of Kent, 27. 16s. to 37. 15s.—Mid. and East 
Kent, 37. 10s. to 61. 6s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


 cscaielnidiednetiiale 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 26. 
Mutton secsceeee-4% 8d. to 5s. 6d. Dicichsasdbecngeicnmituansniaasedat 5,5 
ee eaioend 4s. Od. to Bs. Bd. | Sheep ......c..scsccccccccscccveseeceee 21,060 
| EE ae Sa. 10d. to Ge. OE. | CRIBB... n.cccccecccscceccsscsspcessss ; 120 
MOOD sic ckiccdaisenee Qs. Od. t0:Oe.. Od. | Phat ccsccsccccscsoqeccsvcesicccopecssees 270 


COAL-MARKET, Oct. 23. 
Stewarts, per ton, 22s. Od. Tanfield Moor, 14s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 59s. 6d. Petersburgh Y. C., 58s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, StRanp. 
From Sept. 24 to Oct. 23, inclusive. 











Thermometer. |Barom. Sheeenemane. Barom. 
. =] e 
Sale 2 g [82 Sa[3 2)  |S2 
be 2 ‘El 8 2 b Weather. || 25 2 E 8 3 Weather. 
Azlcs A |a% Axles] 4 [44 
Sepj ° | ° | ° im. pts. Ct ° ie)? ieee 
24 | 62 | 70 | 52 |29. 80jlrain, fair 9 | 55 | 55 | 52 |29. 85)ifair, rain 
25 | 63 | 70 | 59 |29. 83)/fair, rain 10 | 55 | 61 | 55 |29. 74//do. 
26 | 58 } 68 | 57 |29. 80j\do. cloudy 11 | 56 | 60 | 58 |29. 86/\do. cloudy 
27 | 60 | 69 | 58 |29. 87/lrain, fair 12 | 60 | 64 | 57 |30. O9|/do. do. 
28 | 59 | 64 | 54 |29. 85ilheavy rain 13 | 58 | 64 | 53 /30. 19/ldo. do. 
29 | 54 | 67 | 56 /30. O8jifine 14 | 55 | 63 | 54 |30. O8)do. do. 
30 | 54 | 66 | 58 |29. 97/ldo. 15 | 55 | 58 | 55 |30. 10)\cloudy 
O.1 | 54 | 68 | 56 |30. O7//do. 16 | 56 | 62 | 56 |29. 96)\do. 
2 | 54 | 66 | 50 |30. 18}ido. 17 | 54 | 65 | 55 |29. 88/ido. slt. rn. fair 
3 | 53 | 66 | 55 |29. 96/ido. cloudy 18 | 56 | 59 | 53 |29. 49/lrain, cloudy uv 
4 | 61 | 53 | 50 |29. 59jlcloudy, rain |} 19 | 50 | 59 | 53 |29. 57//do. do. 
5 | 45 | 59 | 48 /29. 55/ido. fair 20 | 53 | 61 | 50 |29. 71j\cloudy, fair 
6 | 43 | 59 | 48 |29. 72//fair, cloudy 21 | 50 | 59 | 49 |29. 71iido. rain 
7 | 57 | 60 | 53 |29. 30jido. do. rain |} 22 | 40 | 45 | 49 |29. 64liconst. hy. rn. 
8 | 48 | 55 | 49 |28. 82/|heavyrain,fair|| 23 | 50 | 54 | 52 |29. 91jicloudy,rn. fair 









































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





as te ch ae af 


Sept. Bank 3 per 3 per New Long India = Ex. Bills. | Ex. Bonds. 


and | stock. | Cent. | Cent. | 3per | nnuities.| Stock. 











































































































Oct. Reduced. |Consols.| Cent. £1,000, | £1,000. | A. £1,000. |‘ 
25 | shut shut 90 shut shut 210 |————— 6 dis. 
26 90 210 Bi fencmen | 
28 893 209 6 dis. 9834 
29 |———_|——_| 894 ———— ——| 10 dis. 984 
30 904 5 dis. |_-———— 
0.1 903 210 25 dis. 9 dis. 

2 904 207 18 dis. 5 dis. 

3 904 207 

5 904 210 4 dis. 983 

; ——— | ———— | 90 210 4dis, |——— 

8 89} . Sdis. | 98% 

9 893 983 
10 894 4 dis. 984 
12 | 2133 | 873 | 877 | 86% 211 15 dis. | 98 
13 | 213 863 872 863 2 210 j|—.._. 7 dis. 98} 
14} 213 | 863 | 873 | 86% Oe nenaenone TE gt ae 
15 | 211 87 874 862 2 10 dis. 

16 | 213 | 873 | 87% | 873 209 | s0dis.| Sdis, |——— 
17 | 218 88} 89 88} 2 209 4 dis. 98 

19 | 2134 87} 88} 873 2 5dis. |——— 
20 | 212 872 884 872 2 208 |———_ 12 dis. 

21 | 212 873 88} 87% 2 20834 | 35 dis, 13 dis. |———— 
22 | 212 88 883 88 2 2103 | 35 dis. 11 dis. 972 
23 | 210 872 883 88} 2 10 dis. 972 
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